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OFFICIAL 


ROM time to time those of us who care for the «esthetic 
decencies of life receive a profound shock by the 
inexplicable vagaries of those who should be the 
natural guardians of our civic amenities. These 
vagaries are probably a relic of the awful days of 

uncontrolled industrialism which so darkened the middle years 
of the nineteenth century, when anything was considered 
lawful and expedient if it could only bear the label “ practical.” 
For the most part a kind of practicality that burnt down houses 
to roast pigs! The more enlightened of our provincial cities, 
such as Liverpool and Birmingham, have of late become so 
jealous of their civic beauties that a menacing growl arises 
when the least of these beauties is threatened, a growl sufficiently 
eflective for the most part to restrain the intending marauder. 
By comparison London would appear, despite the watchful 
activities of the London Society, to be less happily situated. 
As a town she is so vast, so uncontrollable, that some of her 
major, and many of her minor, beauties are despoiled before 
the public is aware of what is going on. 
Of the major pieces of vandalism, some perpetrated by 
private persons and others by public authorities, we need 
only call to our readers’ minds the demolition of old Regent- 
street by a Government department, and the building over of 
Endsleigh Gardens and Mornington Crescent by private 
“enterprise.” Of the threatened acts of vandalism on the 
great scale by public authorities, which so far have been happily 
averted, is the attack on Waterloo Bridge by the London 
County Council, and the threat to build an electric power 
station on one of the most beautiful reaches of the Thames ; 
large-scale attack by private people, at the moment suspended, 
but in no wise defeated, is the attempt on the Foundling 
Hospital site. It may be said in extenuation that all these 
actual, or would-be, vandals plead in their excuse, though tor 
the most part not very convincingly when set against the 
larger claims of the community, public urgency and convenience. 
It is, however, with the smaller acts of civic incivility that 
we are now concerned. Elsewhere we print a letter from a 
correspondent calling attention to what would appear to be a 
particularly unnecessary, or as some may think, stupid piece 
of vandalism at Hampstead on the part of the officials of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. A group of very beautiful trees 
have been ruthlessly cut down to one general leek regardless, 
so We understand, of age, condition, or situation ; a proceeding 
Which savours of the Toteest type of Prussian drill sergeant, 
with his passion for unintelligent uniformity, rather than of an 
enlightened English official. It is not our object to attack, 
neither have we any sympathy with those who want to attack, 
for the mere sake of attacking, the servants of our local and 
civic authorities. For the most part they are a conscientious, 
courteous and intelligent body of men, who do in the course 
of their lives render great service to the public. We can 
respect and appreciate them, but in the matter of trees they 
ave not a good record. It may be due to the fact that the 
— of the big cities, and particularly London, are too 
urbanised, too far removed from rural realities properly to 
*ppreciate and understand what is necessary to the proper 
protection and conservation of trees. 
mt. e wonder what would be said by any of our county land- 
aa + oe — agents, in the supposed interest of arboriculture, 
a own all the trees on their employers’ estates to one dull 
hotonous level, and we fail to see why the public should be 


age ye ved than a private individual. If public bodies 
hnouies. uber amongst their officials anyone who has some 
ogee fb _ the roper care and treatment of trees, then 
ga oi ‘at the sooner such persons are employed the 
typical and ‘ustance this incident at Hampstead because it is 
oe, nediate. The inhabitants of St. John’s Wood 
Springfield. - similar case last autumn, when the trees in 
dull level “woot Were similarly attacked and deformed to a 
* ter madale rtured trunks having the appearance of badly 
the instresss ks. This act of mutilation was carried out at 
| Smmangpon 's of the Marylebone Town Council and aroused 
as well c. sition of most of the dwellers in the “ Road ” 


“S Many others who lived in the neighbourhood. In 
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spite of petitions, protests, interviews, the work went on, 
each tree being measured by a piece of string from the pave- 
ment in order that the tree-feller could ascertain whether he 
had sufficiently followed his instructions and made all the 
tree trunks exactly level. , 

But if the petitioners in this particular instance found it 
was “ Love’s labour lost,” their protestations seem not to 
have been without a certain amount of result. If in the treat- 
ment of the trees in Springfield-road the Marylebone Council 
showed the least intelligence, they may be said to have shown 
the greatest intelligence in the way they have more recently 
dealt with the trees along Hamilton-terrace. Here it is evident 
that every tree has been considered on its merits as to condition, 
size, structure and position; only the absolutely necessary 
amount of lopping has been permitted, and the result is a 
great credit to the Council. But, if the Marylebone Council 
displayed a low degree of intelligence over the trees in Spring- 
field-road and a high degree of intelligence in the way they 
have dealt with the trees in Hamilton-terrace, can it be said 
that the Metropolitan Asylums Board have shown any intelli- 
gence at all over the trees in Pond-street, Hampstead ? 

St. John’s Wood and Hampstead are, with Chelsea, the 
nerve centres of artistic London, and to complete the trilogy 
of woe, there was a letter in last Saturday’s Times protesting 
— the proposal to build over the vacant site of the Duke 
of York’s Schools at Chelsea. In this case it is the Govern- 
ment that is the aggressor, and, as Mr. Blunt so truly says : 
“ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes”? If, as we say, these 
depredations can take place in the artistic centres of London, 
where there is presumably an active and intelligent public 
eager to protect the amenities of their neighbourhoods, what 
chance have the other and more remote parts of London 
against the hand of the aggressor ? 

_ Where there is a threat to buildings or open spaces, there 
is usually time to organise a protest. Usually some details 
of the proposed schemes leak out before even the first brick 
is laid, and there is ample opportunity to arouse public opinion. 
The whole question can be properly ventilated, and there is not 
the same urgency for instant action as in the case of any threat 
to trees. A group of beautiful trees may have taken a lifetime 
to grow, or even the duration of many lives, and they can be 
cut down or mutilated beyond repair in a few short hours. 
For those who love trees there is something very sad in, this 
thought. The loveliest and most beautiful of trees are liable 
to instant and irremediable damage at the behest of any 
ignorant official, who will tell you with an air of bland 
indifference, “ that only what is necessary is being performed. 
The tragic absurdity of such a contention can only be fully 
appreciated by those who dwell in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ot the place that has been ravaged, the daily victims 
of a lamentable decision. Protest as eagerly as you will, the 
chances are that you will be too late, and even whilst you are 
making your protests the boughs and trunks will come down. 

The damage has been done, and those who are tree-lovers 
can only weep for the beauty of what was, and fiercely register 
a vow that no future apathy on their part shall contribute to 
similar disasters in the future. Publicity is the only weapon. 
If the public sufficiently care, even the most case-hardene of 
bureaucrats will hesitate before he sets out to flout it. We 
all know that dangerous trees must be sacrificed—however 
beautiful they be, we cannot endanger the public safety by 
a false or weak sentimentality ; however much we may regret 
them and mourn them when they are gone, if they are dangerous 
then go they must. They require constant care and attention, 
but let it be loving care and attention, and then we need not 
fear the result. It is a melancholy thought that, while through 
the enlightened efforts of those who care for the beauties 0 
our towns, there has recently been added to the Town Planning 
Act a clause which allows of beautiful and historic trees ae 
scheduled for preservation, and protects such trees from al 
damage except in so far as they become dangerous (a clause 
which is largely aimed at the private owner); the trees most 
ruthless enemies are frequently the public guardians, who 
should be amongst the first to protect them. 






























NOTES 


WE quite see the point made 
by a correspondent who has 
written to us in regard to’our 
article and note on the rela- 


The 
Architect, 
the Builder 
and the 
Public, 


tions between architects, builders and the 


public. But he cannot suggest how the 
smaller of our county and rural councils 
and the public can be made to realise that 
competence in design is worth paying for 
and may cause an actual saving over the 
cheese-paring and ill-timed policy of 
eliminating the architect and getting 
everything done at the cheapest possible 
first cost. He refers to the copying of 
cottage designs which were right for the 
sites on which they were built, but all 
wrong for the sites on which the copied 
designs have been built. We agree that 
many buildings besides cottages are 
needed and are built by small local 
authorities on the parsimonious principle 
of avoiding professional fees and accepting 
the lowest tenders that can be got. But 
we do not see how a better policy is to be 
adopted until men of greater intelligence 
and with a wider and more generous out- 
look on life can be attracted to sit on our 
councils. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:- 

“The London County 
Council is certainly trying to 
carry out a Survey ot 
Greater London on the cheap. The 
decision of the L.C.C. to limit the expen- 
diture of the joint committee that will 
prepare a possible scheme for London to 
£3,000 for three years is ludicrously 
inadequate as compared with the amount 
of money available for zoning and 
planning in New York and other American 
cities. Manchester, in the preparation of 
their admirable outline regional plan, 
expended for two years the produce of a 
rate of 1-l0th of a penny in the pound. 
The 154 local authorities from Greater 
London who were present at the confer- 
ence last December addressed by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain were apparently 
ready to approve of the expenditure of 
the produce of a rate of 1-20th of a penny. 
This would have been about £16,000 a 
year. But the Finance Committee of the 
L.C.C. apparently considers it to be 
extravagant to allocate such a sum to the 
development of London, and has cut 
down the amount to £3,000. This meagre 
sum is to be eked out by the Ministries of 


A Survey 
of Greater 
London. 


Health and Transport providing the 
necessary clerical assistance, and the 
technical advisers of the constituent 


authorities will have to give time and 
work. In view of this extremely 
economical policy it is very probable that 
no outside experts will be employed.” 


From the point of view of 


Building the building industry, one 
in France. of the most interesting 


passages in the Report just 
issued on the Economic and Industrial 
Conditions in France, by Mr. J. R. Cahill, 
Commercial Counsellor of H.M. Embassy, 
Paris, indicates that capital has been 
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attracted to building in France partly as a 
consequence of the repeal of certain rent 
restrictions. At the present time the 
building of blocks ot dwellings by private 
enterprise is not brisk in France, and the 
tendency, as in Great Britain, is to build 
for immediate sale and not for letting. 
The Report continues : “ The old practice 
of individuals of placing their capital in 
the erection of a single building with flats 
has passed away simply because few indi- 
viduals are able to find the capital neces- 
sary for such an undertaking; and new 
building is mainly done by groups of 
capitalists. Capital has been more 
attracted in the last two years to this 
form of investment, both because of the 
suppression of most of the rent or notice- 
to-quit restrictions and of the falling value 
of the franc, which led so many persons to 
purchase to an excessive degree physical 
things of all kinds. In Paris the building 
of one form of dwelling has been and is 
being carried on at a remarkable rate 
namely, the building or enlargement of 
hotels. Much office and shop construction 
is also being carried out and much building 
of modern blocks of offices. Outside Paris, 
both in its suburbs and in several pro- 
vincial towns, a very considerable volume 
of new building of dwellings is reported, 
especially the building of small houses on 
the outskirts of towns. This is due partly 
to the increase in population in these 
towns, partly to the movement towards 
suburban residence, partly to investment 
and currency reasons, partly to housing 
activity by large employers. Along the 
Riviera and the Bay of Biscay as well as 
in many places along the Channel, building 
has been very active.” 
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The WE give in this i sue a 
Cinderella well-informed letter from a 
o well-known contractor deve- 
Industry. loping a subject raived last 
week in a letter headed “ The C:sderella 
of Industry.” It is clear from this corre- 
spondence that very low and injudicious 
estimating, to say the least of it, is now 
in common practice. We are glad to find 
that our correspondent suggests that the 
Institute of Builders should seriously deal 
with the question. 


THE withdrawal of the 
Foundling Hospital Bill 
should be an encouragement 
to those who endeavour to 
create a strong public opinion for the safe- 
guarding and development of the ameni- 
ties of our cities and towns. It surely 
cannot be right that the profits arising 
from the improvement and development 
of our towns should, all or most of it, go 
into the pockets of private owners or 
building speculators. In some towns, like 
Birmingham, for instance, it is now 
realised that the town itself should have a 
fair share of increment values. 


The 
Foundling 
Hospital. 


THERE is another and 

Destruction fyrther disfigurement against 
of which no sufficient steps 

and : 

Hedges. have been taken. i) e need 
not travel outside Middlesex 

to witness the injury to our country roads 
by the ruthless cutting down of trees and 
hedges, and other mutilations. We recall 
one elm-bordered road whose lovely 
summer canopy and chequered shade was 
a delight to all. Now this same road 
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Old Stone Font, South Tawton 
Church, Devonshire. 


reveals the trees cut down, but left some 
feet above the ground, their mutilated 
trunks bearing ghastly witness of what 
has been permitted in order to provide for 
the assumed requirements of motor 
drivers. Trees with their overhanging 
boughs, the glory of many of our country 
roads, instead of being left to delight the 
pedestrian —for the motorist nature 
lakes second place to speed —are 
sacrificed to secure more light and wider 
vision for those who cannot ever know a 
country road as the walker knows it, and 
who therefore can make no claim to be the 
most appreciative users. 


THE importance of the unity 

British of masters and men in the 
Industry. promotion of British indus- 
try was referred to by the 

Prince of Wales in his encouraging and 
optimistic address at the dinner given by 
the Government in honour of the British 
Industries Fair at the Mansion House on 
Monday. In concluding his address he 


said:—"T think the outlook for . the 
luture affords grounds for reasoned 
optimism, It may be that it is brighter 
"ten we look back and compare it with 


the . 
‘te troubled times from which we have 


‘merged. First and foremost there is the 
“eW spirit of co-operation and goodwill 
vetWeen eniployer and employed, in 


Which the huiian element is the keynote. 
The human ciement plays an enormous 
part in industrial relations. It is as 
necessary to ‘vy that human element 
“8 regards the workers, as it is to study 
new Inethods, nev ideas, and new organi- 
we Am ‘us of being consulted, 
the “eo and where possible, is 
he tend) “on among the workers. 

eckene in ‘ius direction must help 
€ improved relations in industry 


whic 7 dev . 
Re h have developed since or from our 
Xperience ot last’ year.” 
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THE Gravesend Borough 
Library and the Gravesend 
Gravesend. 2d District Scientific and 
Archeological Society are 
appealing for funds towards the recon- 
struction of Milton Chantry (illustrated 
on p. 310)—a fine example of fourteenth- 
century work—for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a museum and library of local 
history. The Chantry building is not only 
the oldest building in Gravesend, but it is 
one of the most picturesque in the district. 
Much of the original timber in the roof is 
still standing, and the walls, mostly 3 ft. 
thick, built of flint and chalk, have been 
preserved by a brick casing, erected in 
Jacobean or Elizabethan times. It 
belongs to a most interesting period, and, 
if not actually the work of the Monks of 
Cluny, is much like it in appearance. 
Subscriptions towards the preservation of 
this fine old building should be sent to 
Mr. Alex. J. Philip, Librarian, Public 
Library, Gravesend, Kent. 


THE history during the 
>= nineteenth century of this 
Font, ld font at South Tawton 


Church, Devonshire, affords 
an illustration of the evil which can be 
wrought by thoughtless benefactors. As 
can be seen from the photograph, the bowl 
of the font dates from a very early period. 
When the church was restored a would-be 
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benefactor offered to present a modern 
font in place of this ancient one. The 
offer was accepted, and the old font found 
a resting-place in the vicarage garden. 
When rescued by the late vicar the 
original base had disappeared altogether. 
The bowl has now been set up in the 
churchyard near the south porch of the 
church upon a stone column, which is 
hardly in keeping with its dignity. It is 
hoped that later on it may be restored to 
its place within the church. 


A FURTHER and very wel- 
come contribution upon the 
subject of Architectural 
Criticism will be found in the February 
Architecture, in which the question of 
Invitations and Privileges is dealt with. 
Miss V. M. Christy continues her “ Re- 
flections on Architecture,” while Mr. 
W. W. Wood goes on his way “ Through 
the Fens and Marshes.” We also com- 
mend to the reader’s notice the first of 
a series of dissertations upon “ The 
Bridges of the Upper Thames,” fully 
illustrated by the author, Mr. Alwyn R. 
Dent. The month’s illustrations also 
include a number ot reproductions of the 
beautiful ironwork of Edgar Brandt and 
others, shown at the Paris Exhibition last 
year and dealt with in Mr. Stanley 
Hamp’s recent lecture on French Iron- 
work at the Design and Industries 
Association. 


** Archi- 
tecture,”’ 





From a Drawing by Mr. T. Wilson. 


The last of Old St. Stephen's, after the Fire, 1834, 





(See p. 314.) 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. W. Melville, of Burnley, has 
appointed chief surveyor of Fleetwood. 


been 


Exhibition of Sculpture. 

An exhibition of sculpture by Carl Milles, 
Professor at the Royal Art Academy, Stock- 
holm, will be op view at the National Gallery, 
Millbank (Tate Gallery), from February 25 to 
April 18. 

Seven Sisters Cliffs Saved. 

The famous Sussex beauty spot, the Seven 
Sisters cliffs, and the downs behind, have been 
saved for the National Trust, so it is stated, 
by Mr. W. C. Campbell, of Eastbourne, who has 
lent the remaining £5,000 of the £18,000 required 
to buy the land from the building syndicate. 


Surveyor’s Estate. 

Henry Percy Boulnois, of 34, Evelyn- 
mansions, London, 8.W., City Surveyor of 
Exeter, 1874-1883, Borough Engineer of Ports- 
mouth, 1883-1890, City Engineer of Liverpool, 
1890-1897, and afterwards Inspector under the 
Local Government Board, left estate of the gross 
value of £4,876, with net personalty £4,599. 


Foundling Site. 

The plan to remove Covent Garden Market 
to the Foundling Hospital site in Bloomsbury 
has been abandoned. At a special meeting of 
Beechams Estates & Pills, Ltd., the owners of 
the market, it was announced by Mr. Edmund 
Spyer, the chairman, that, owing to the strenuous 
opposition that had been offered to it, the 
directors had decided to withdraw the Bill 
which sought to authorise the removal of the 
market to Bloomsbury. 


Disfiguring Advertisements Prohibited. 


Kent County Council have, at the request of 
many of the inhabitants, accepted new by-laws 
which prohibit the use of any advertisement 
which disfigures or injuriously affects the 
amenities of public parks or pleasure pro- 
menades, which disfigures the view of rural 
scenery from a highway or railway, or from 
any public place or village, or which disfigures 
the amenities of any historic or public buildings 
or monument. 


A View over Derwent Water. 


It is understood that negotiations have 
reached a successful issue whereby the land on 
the west side of the Borrowdale-road, from 
Peterfield to the entrance to Stable Hills Farm, 
will be saved from all possibility of being built 
on, and the uninterrupted view over Derwent 
Water into the famous “ jaws’’ of Borrowdale 
and across to Cat Bells will be preserved intact 
for all time. 


Type Faces. 

The Municipal College of Technology, Man- 
chester, has recently published from the press 
of the College (1s. 3d. net, post free) an attractive 
volume on “Type Faces,’’ being a series of 
alphabets for the use of students in design 
for typography. Most architects are interested in 
fine lettering, and the alphabets and figures 
represent the best of their kind in use to-day. 
Some historical details have been added where 
possible, which give additional interest to a 
volume of great architectural interest. 


Sir John Soane’s Fund. 


The trustees of Sir John Soane’s Fund will 
hold their annual meeting on Wednesday, 
March 9, at 13, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C., to 
distribute the interest (about £150) accrued 
during the year on the principal sum given by 
Sir John Soane as an anniversary gift for the 
relief of distressed architects, widows and 
children of deceased architects in distress. 
Forms of application are to be obtained at the 
Museum, and must be filled in and delivered 
there on or before March 1, after which no 
application can be received. 
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Wellington, N.Z., War Memorial. 

Holding that the present site outside the south- 
eastern angle of the Parliamentary grounds is 
distinctly unsuitable for the memorial proposed 
to be erected by the Wellington Citizens’ War 
Memorial Committee, Mr. Hurst Seager, C.B.E., 
F.R.1.B.A., in a report he prepared at the request 
of the Government, has recommended the adop- 
tion of a big combined scheme of commemora- 
tion, with the magnificent Mount Cook ground 
as the chosen site. Mr. Seager’s proposals pro- 
vide for the erection of the citizens’ monument 
as an independent memorial in front of the 
group of buildings which could be formed by the 
construction on that site of the new Dominion 
Museum, the new Art Gallery, the National war 
memorial in the shape of a Hall of Memories, and 
the incorporated Carillon. 


Balvenie Castle. 

Balvenie Castle, Banffshire, was the subiect 
of a lecture delivered by Dr. W. Douglas 
Simpson, M.A., F.S.A., to members of the 
Aberdeen Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society at Marischal College. The lecturer said 
that Balvenie Castle, an important stronghold, 
o°cupied a commanding position on the left 
bank of the river Fiddich, about half a mile 
north of Dufftown. It was a ruin of high archi- 
tectural merit and interest, showing work 
belonging apparently to the three chief periods 
of secular construction in Scotland—the thir- 
teenth, the fifteenth, and the later sixteenth 
centuries. The special value attaching to this 
succession of styles was that the different 
additions in this case were not the result of 
repairs after violence, but of the orderly develop- 
ment of the castle fabric to svit advancing 
social conditions. 


Old Chelsea. 

The efforts of certain lovers of Old Chelsea 
to prevent the demolition of Lombard-terrace 
have met with failure, savs the T'imes. It will 
be remembered that a petition for preservation 
was sicned by manv well-known Chelsea resi- 
dents and sent to Major Sloane Stanlev. The 
renlv lately received on Major Stanley’s behalf 
holds ont no hope that the terrace can escape 
demolition. The scheme provides for the widen- 
ing of the road on the west side of Church-street 
bv 15 ft., and this much-needed improvement 
will allow of a clearer view from the west of the 
church and its familiar tower. The new build- 
ings which are to take the place of the old will 
be in early eighteenth-century style, and, with 
the mellowing influence of a few years, will be 
brought into harmony with their more ancient 
surroundings. 

The disanpointment of the petitioners and 
their inability to agree with the arguments of 
Major Stanley and his representatives have been 
expressed in a letter of comment on the scheme 
from Mr. Blunt. 


Form of Agreement between Engineer and 
Client. 

The Institution of Structural Engineers has 
now produced a form of contract between the 
consulting structural engineer on the one hand 
and the client on the other. There are two dis- 
tinct forms, one for use where a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for the works to be executed is necessary 
(Form “B’’), and one where a Bill is not con- 
templated (Form “A’”’). Each document is 
accompanied by a printed explanatory form, 
which details the procedure to be followed 
clearly and lucidly, and each sets out explicitly 
the work to be done by the engineer and his 
responsibility, the method and times of payment 
of his fees, and contains provision for payment 
in the event of extra work being carried out, or 
in the event of the works being abandoned. 
The documents were drawn up by the Practice 
Committee of the Institution, in conjunction 
with the Institution solicitors, and has been 
approved by counsel. Each form is on sale, 
price one shilling, and may be obtained from 
the Secretary, the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, 19, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W. 1. 

Wren and the City Churches. 

The service in commemoration of Sir 
Christopher Wren, which has been held annually 
at the church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 
E.C., since the bi-centenary of the architect’s 
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death, took place last Sunday evening, and 
was also made the occasion for a specia] thanks. 
giving for the preservation of the City churches 
The recter, the Rev. W. C. Piercy, in his sermon, 
recalled the “contemptuous rejection” last 
year of the measure which, he said, would have 
brought destruction to certain of the City 
churches, and urged that, now those churches 
were saved, they must be used. He spoke of 
Wren particularly as a Christian architect, and 
mentioned his care for his workmen ; his care 
for audibility in his churches; his care for 
the poor ; his care for teaching by the eye; his 
patience under ill-treatment ; and his care for 
his own soul’s welfare. We should try to learn 
from Wren’s example as we admired his archi. 
tecture, his wisdom, and his ingenuity, for what 
we admired was based on character. Wren was 
& possession, not only as an architect, but as 
@ man. 





Lewisham Open Spaces. 

The Ministry of Health public inquiry in con. 
nection with the South-East London town. 
planning scheme of the London County Council 
was opened at Lewisham Town Hall by Mr. C. H. 
Eyles, an inspector of the Ministry. The pro. 
posals cover an area of over 7,000 acres in the 
boroughs of Woolwich, Greenwich and Lewisham, 
and provide for the substantial enlargement of 
public open spaces and the retention in an un- 
developed state of privately-owned sports 

unds. 

Mr. Harold Swann, Chairman of the Special 
Town-Planning Committee of the London 
County Council, said the County Council r- 
garded the enlargement of the public open spaces 
and the retention of ground held by sports 
clubs as being of paramount importance. It was 
not too much to say that there was a crying need 
for private sports grounds in South-East 
London. 

Mr. Frank Hunt, the London County Council 
valuer, stated that between thirty and forty 
acres on the Bromley side of the Downham 
estate would be left available for playing fields 
for some of the Council’s own educational 
institutions, some of it might be used for the 
recreation of tenants, and some would be partly 
available for cultivation in small plots. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Lexden Council School Competition. 

The following notice has been issued by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects: 
“Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not In 
accordance with the published Regulations 
of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com- 
petitions.” 


Bradford Municipal Improvements. 

It is understood, with regard to the future 
development of Bradford, that the Corporation 
Street Improvements and Buildings Committee 
will consider, at a meeting in _— —_ 
& pro 1 to promote a competition amont 
ondiiesio tex the best plans for the lay-out ¢! 
the whole of the area and the construction of 
new buildings. The official suggestions, it , 
understood, provide for the construction : 
three or four new thoroughfares—the principé 
one between Town Hall-square and Forster 
square, running parallel with Market-street. 
No public buildings, such as a concert hall, are 
stated to be included in these official ideas. 


School at Lytham St. Annc’s. 





The Governors of the Lytham Charities _— 
architects who have had experience !! the dent 
and erection of schools and are willis to su — 
designs in competition for 4 Girl ee 
School at Lytham St. Anne 8, to send as r 
names to Messrs. Wilson, Wright. Davies © 
Earle, 54, Moseley-street, Manch > y 
March 12th. From the names a _ i 


selection of about twelve architect : 
to whom invitations will be issuec. 
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M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Me. J. Auan S3ater, 
(President), occupied the chair at a meeting 
of the Architectural Association held at 35, 
Bedford-square, W.C.2, on Monday evening. 


New Members. 


After the minutes of the previous meeting 
had been confirmed, it was announced that 
there were seven pominations for membership, 
and the following new members were elected :— 


A. E. Barnard. K. H. McConnel. 
W. Hirst. B. Tonides. 
H. J. Franklin. C. W. Neil. 


Miss M. Raemaekers. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Howarp Roserrson then gave a lantern 
lecture on ‘‘ Architecture in America.’’ To 
attempt to understand American architecture, 
he said, one must know the country and the 
American mode of life. Nozth America was 
s vast that it allowed for every sort of 
cimatic condition, and that vastness, coupled 
with the mixture of races, had compelled a cer- 
tain standardisation in the production of the 
esentials of existence, including buildings, 
but at the same time climate made for local 
variation in the architectural expression. 
Yuantity production had given to American 
architecture a particular character. There was 
little time for individual personal touches, and 
every effort was directed towards the rapid 
design and erection of large buildings, the de- 
tails of which were often of a standardised 
type. 

The remarkable characteristic of modern 
American architecture, which had developed in 
the last fifty years, was the generally high 
level in both domestic and public buildings, 
te boldness with which technical problems 
Were solved, and the failure of the architec- 
‘ural detail to keep pace with the fine simple 
maceing which characterised much of the 
eet work. The large scale of American 
,_uings was of assistance to the designer, 
for with their big masses it was almost im- 
mssible to fail to be impressive, despite poor 
® commonplace detail. 

oo domestic work was a most interest- 

8 » Dut except in the important matter 
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premises. The banks were temples, as they 
were beginning to be in this country. Trans- 
portation had called into being magnificent 
terminal stations for the railroads, and these 
would soon be followed by the development of 
road and garage service for automobiles. The 
American garages were ahead of any in 
Europe. 

But the greatest American contribution to 
the architecture of the home was the apartment 
house and apartment hotel. They were the 
rormal outcome of the American mode of 
living. The new hotels were always full, and 
by the time they had lost popularity they could 
be pulled down, for the investment life of one 
of these buildings did not exceed eight to ten 
years. 

Zoning had produced fine silhouettes, and 
American tall buildings were becoming modern 
in expression, but lower buildings retained a 
Classic flavour. Tho detail of most American 
buildings was well placed and in good scale, 
but it was very dull and trite, being nearly 
always borrowed direct from some European 
source. There was very little use of colour, 
and the streets were more drab than those of 
London, due to the neutral tones of brick and 
the lack of strong colour accents. Interiors 
were generally based on Spanish, Italian, or 
French tradition, sometimes English or Ger- 
man. They were often the work of professional 
decorators, well executed, but lifeless and 
without character. Interiors of banks, hotels, 
restaurants, theatres, all resembled one 
another. Modern decoration was just be- 
ginning to be acceptable, but was naturally 
opposed by the decorators who sold antiques. 
Gothic architecture was in favour for churches, 
schools, and suburban apartenent Louses. The 
American commercial use of Gothic, with a 
few exceptions, resulted in the creation of a 
permanent distaste for anything medieval! 

It would be a great mistake to base our 
architecture on American models, any more 
than on that of any European country. 
America’s achievement was the solution of her 
own problems, but she had borrowed largely 
from Europe in so doing ; we must not attempt 
to borrow back her borrowings. 

We could learn from America the better 
organisation of the builders’ and the architects’ 
businesses, the mechanical equipment and per- 
fection of all services, and the power and will 
to do things in a large way. In England we 
were apt to be petty; even our war memorials 
had sometimes to tell the hour. We could 
learn from Americans a broader habit of mind, 
but we must work out for ourselves our national 
architecturdi expression. 


Discussion. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
Atrrep Bossom (of New York), who said 
America was not perfect, and American archi- 
tects knew that better than anyone. During 
the past twenty years three styles of architec- 
ture had followed each other in commercial 
work, such as skyscrapers: First the design 
of these buildings was crude Classic; then 
came buildings of the type of the Cunard 
Building; and these were followed by the 
simpler work to be seen in the latest buildings. 
American architecture would not in all cases 
be suitable to England. Perhaps it was not 
particularly suitable to America or anywhere 
else. The Americans knew it was not satis- 
factory, and they were learning to do better. 
A style of architecture could not be built up 
in thirty years. In America time was con- 
sidered to be of great value, and that lost 
time meant lost money. The problem of a 
large number of high buildings being built 
close together was solving itself, and the prac- 
tice now was not to build more than one very 
high building per block, which meant that 
they were spaced about 200 ft. apart. The 
reason so much of the detail was copied was 
due to the fact that the owner wanted the 
building in a hurry in order to get a return on 
his money as soon as possible. The architect 
was not allowed to spend any time, and the 
detail Was copied because it was not unusual 
for a twenty-story building to be carried from 
the sketch stage to complete working drawings 
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within from five weeks to two months. And 
the work suffered in consequence. The archi- 
tects were trying to induce the owners to give 
more time. 

Mr. Lionet Pearson, in seconding the vote, 
said one of the things that struck him in New 
York was that although vertically there was 
wild disorder, yet horizontally it was very 
simple. The plan of the American city was 
nearly always the grid-iron. ‘The plots were 
nearly all the same size. The result was that 
there was a greater simplicity than in this 
country. They had dropped the cornice, and 
a lot of other nonsense as well. They did not 
attempt to surround windows with architraves, 
because when they got a thousand windows in 
one building it would be foolish to put archi- 
traves to them all. The mere fact that they 
worked on such a huge scale had made Ameri- 
can architects shed a lot of conventional things 
that English architects found it difficult to get 
rid of. He thought the advent of the zoning 
law was a sign that Americans thought the 
skyscraper rather a mistake, although the 
Americans seemed to have a craving for height ; 
in places where there was plenty of room to 
spread they often preferred to go up. In re- 
gard to detail, he saw a great deal that gave 
him pleasure, such as the work of Platt, Pope, 
and Harman; it might not be very original, 
but it was in good taste and refined. 

Mr. T. S. Tarr said many American in- 
teriors were full of good taste and inspiration. 
However much they might not like in American 
design, they must admire the organisation of 
building work. The architect's job was to 
build a building; he should make it beautiful 
if he had time; and the way they carried out 
the work of building filled him with admira- 
tion. 

Mr. Stantey Hamp said he thought English 
architects would learn more on the Continent 
than in America, because the materials and re- 
quirements there were more akin to our own. 
The Americans had a problem in the sky- 
scraper that no other nation had had to tackle, 
and he did not think any other nation would 
have tackled it in the same way. In this 
country we knew very little of the construc- 
tional problems of a high building. The 
American architect was like the captain of a 
ship, who was solely responsible for the ship 
but was not required to know everything about 
the electric lighting, for instance. In the 
same way the American architect had to sub- 
divide the various building problems amongst 
specialists, all of whom he required. He 
thought the America of the future would be 
of more interest to English architects than the 
America of the past. They were beginning 
to realise that they had to attempt to intro- 
duce really creative thought in design, and in 
the America of ten years’ time he did not 
think there would be so much repetition of 
traditional motives. They would probably 
create something fresh and interesting, and 
until they did that their buildings would not 
live. 

In replying to a point raised in the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Bossom said the question of the 
decay of steel in buildings was worrying every- 
one in America interested in building. He 
cited a case of a 22-story building to which he 
recently made an addition, and in which the 
main floor had settled about 2 in. They found 
the trouble near the ice-making plant, where 
the steel had so decayed that it gave no sup- 
port whatever. That building was only seven 
years old. When a building built in New 
York in 1902 was demolished in 1924 it was 
found that the steel beneath the fireproofing 
had decayed right through. In Galveston the 
salt in the atmosphere affected the steel; in 
Charleston it was affected by sulphur. But 
in America buildings were not erected to last 
for hundreds of years. The owners set out to 
earn 20 per cent. a year on the capital ex- 
pended, so that the whole of the liability was 
recovered in fifteen or twenty years. The 
building could then be destroyed and another 
erected. Building in America was nearly all 
temporary. and should be considered from that 
point of view. Nobody expected a building to 
last two or three hundred years. 





“The Palace of Westminster.”’ 


Tue series of illustrated lectures on archi- 
tecture, confined to workers in the building 
trades, was continued on Tuesday at the 
R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit-street, where Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, Deputy Keeper of Westminster Hall 
and Clerk of the Works, Houses of Parliament, 
delivered a lecture on “ The Palace of West- 
minster.” Mr. H. M. Fletcher was in the 
chair. In opening his lecture, Mr. Wilson said 
that no plot of ground held for the English race 
so many sacred memories as the eight acres 
upon which the Palace of Westminster stood. 
The spot was sacred before the Norman Councils 
met, and its traditions and associations linked 
together our ecclesiastical and parliamentary 
annals. We looked back to the scant remains 
of the Roman occupation, and all we saw was 
a probable ford, a tomb, and the trace of a 
pagan legend. The earliest Christian tradition 
was equally dim. The Saxon age was little 
better, the legends of Canute’s Palace, burnt 
to the ground in the Confessor’s time and re- 
built again, being all that came down to us. 
Not until the middle of the eleventh century did 
we reach firm historical ground. Finally the 
fact emerged that there was established on the 
site a Shrine, a Palace and a Treasury, and out 
of these at last a Parliament was born. 

Wherever an empire had arisen, it had its 
focal point for the racial traditions. Historical 
parallels, said the lecturer, carried us back to 
the tomb and treasury of the House of Atreus 
at Mycen®. The Temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis was both shrine and treasury, and 
so?was the Temple of the God Saturn in the cliff 
at the foot of the Capitoline Hill at Rome. 


of the Houses of Parliament during rebuilding, 
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Our ancient Norman Treasury was still standing 
and bore witness to an immemorial custom 
which came down from pre-historic days. This 
Treasury, therefore, was the most anciently 
interesting bit of the Abbey. Like Roman 
London, Westminster had its origin intimately 
bound up with the River and its fords, ferries 
and bridges. Just as at London, lower down 
the stream, the sea-farer and road-farer met 
at a fordable point of the river, so at West- 
minster a similar fordable point became the 
focus spot round which the city grew. The 
Abbey had always been conceived as enclosed 
within the precincts of the Palace, and in official 
language every coronation still took place, not 
in the Abbey, but in “Our Palace of West- 
minster.”” When we walked past the Houses 
of Parliament and the Abbey, with its old 
Treasury and Chapter House, and St. Margaret’s 
and the old Parliament House, if we merely 
regarded each as a separate building and a dis- 
tinct entity, then we missed the whole signifi- 
cance and the inner meaning of their 
history. 

The lecturer then dealt with the Painted 
Chamber and the Chapter House. From the 
death of Edward the Confessor in 1066 to the 
crowning of Henry III covered exactly 150 years. 
Into this time fell the mention of the Painted 
Chamber and the traditional foundation of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel. In the medi@val Palace, 
the Painted Chamber might be regarded in 
some respects as the central feature of interest 
in point of antiquity. Ten years before the 
Conquest we had mention of it. It might be 
considered as the chief link in the chain of an 
unbroken past, dating from the time of the 
Confessor, or even earlier, right on to the 
Fire of 1834. Its earliest name was St. Edward’s 
Chamber, and it was here that the Confessor 
was said to have passed away. Henry III, our 
great builder-king, early in his reign, lavished 
on its decoration the most splendid work which 
he could command in the way of painting and 
costly embellishment. The wall paintings which 
adorned this Chamber were very important in 
the history of English primitive art, and had been 
unreasonably neglected by art historians. 
They were, indeed, among the earliest records 
which we possessed of English art, reaching 
back to 1237—a very early date indeed as 
regards English painting. Contemporary evi- 
dence told us that they were “ painted beyond 
description.” Fifty years after they were 
finished they were being repaired, which showed 
that frescoes evidently stood no better in the 
London atmosphere in the thirteenth century 
than they did in the twentieth. It was regret- 
table that no effort was made to preserve any 
fragment of such precious work. 

As regards our national artistic effort in the 
past, we had a persistent disposition to attribute 
all our ancient art to foreigners and foreign 
influences. The truth, of course, was that there 
can hardly be a better documented, historical 
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fact than that most of the work of the mediaya] 
age in England was the output of English crafts 
men. For these works at Westminster the 
Plantagenet monarchs pressed into their Service 
the local craftsmen from Cambridgeshire to 
Kent, as was proved by the precepts tested 
personally by them at Westminster. The im- 
portance of these paintings was seen when wo 
realised that, executed as they were at dates 
varying from 1237 to 1265, evidently some of 
them were begun before Cimabue wag born 
We need not be surprised to find these paintings 
by English hands, for if our native sculpture at 
Wells, for instance (about the same date) 
“bid fair to rival contemporary efforts at 
Tuscany,” why should native painters at the 
King’s Palace be behind Italy? It was only the 
eclipse of the Gothic spirit by the ignorance of 
later ages that had denied our native achieve. 
ments. The tapestry looms of London in 135 
proved this, as did the inventory of the st 
Stephen’s ecclesiastical wardrobe, and we knew 
what existed in our own parish churches at 
that date. These paintings were entirely 
English in feeling, not Italian. The costumes 
the technique and design, all bore witness to 
the high skill of our native craftsmen under the 
sway of an enlightened patronage and encourage. 
ment from a King, who, however tyrannical he 
might have been politically, was certainly 
entirely enlightened artistically. ; 

The conditions relating to wages and employ. 
ment on the King’s works were set forth in the 
records which had been preserved. 

The rolls furnished interesting information 
concerning the rate of wages of artificers at 
the close of the thirteenth century. We learnt 
that the superior masons, who were engaged 
in the years 1291 and 1292, had 6d. a day, 
and that the wages of the others varied from 
4d. to 4$d. and 5d. a day. Wages of the 
principal smith, 6d. a day; of carpenters from 
43d. to 5d. a day; of plumbers, 44d. to 6d. a 
day; of tilers, 5d. a day. The wages of the 
painters in those years were as follows: Master 
Walter, the principal painter, was paid 14d. 
a day, the others smaller sums, in general from 
7d. to 3d. a day. 

An example of the arbitrary precepts that 
were not infrequently issued by the King to pro- 
cure workmen were as follows. In this instance, 
the painters of the City of London were to be 
impressed into the King’s servive, and retained 
in it, as long as might be requisite, at his own 
wages. The precept might be translated 
thus :-— 

“ The King to all and singular, the Sheriffs, &c., 
Greeting :— 

“Know ye that we have appointed our 
beloved William de Walsyngham to take so 
many painters in our City of London (the 
fee of the Church excepted) as may be 
sufficient for our works, at our wages, there 
to remain as long as may be requisite; 


about 1856, showing Old Westminster Bridge. 
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The Norman Treasury, Westminster Abbey. 


and (given him authority) to arrest all who 
shall oppose or prove rebellious in this 
matter, and commit them to our prisons, 
until we shall have otherwise ordered their 
punishment. And therefore we command 
you that you be assisting the said William, 
in executing and fulfilling all things before 
mentioned with your aid and counsel, as 
often and in the manner in which by the said 
William on our account you may be required.” 


The lecturer then discussed St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, and said that of ancient buildings which 
existed at the Fire of 1834, none had such a 
brilliant and tragic history as St. Stephen’s. 
Founded in 1135 by Stephen—seventy years 
after the Conquest—its origin was wrapped 
in legend. Whatever the subsequent monarchs 
night have done in the way of additions, 
including the authenticated and considerable 
works of Henry III, these were almost wholly 
destroyed by the Fire of 1262, after an existence 
of a century and a quarter. Of the size and 
design of this early Chapel, we knew nothing 
definite. Perhaps it was smaller than the 
new chapel started by Edward the First, the 
foundations of which was laid in 1292. Opera- 
ons appeared to have gone on languidly during 
the troubles in the reign of Edward II, until 
1330, when Edward III, three years after his 
accession, restarted the works and continued it 
until its completion in about 1380, The 
building, therefore, covered a period of about 
¥ years, and was therefore the work of a couple 
of generations of English master builders and 
craftsmen. Professor Lethaby had summarised 
what the Chapel meant as a building. ‘“ The 
upper chapel of St. Stephen’s,”’ he says, “‘ was 
perhaps the crest of the Gothic movement in 
England, a work imaginative of fantasy, yet 
4s 4 whole simple, large, noble.” : 

What befell this English mediwval jewel, and 
with what desecrating hands its beauty was 
destroyed, was a sad story. In 1547 Edward VI, 
When he dissolved the Collegiate Chapels, 
— St. Stephen’s to the Commons as their 
uture House, and they left their ancient 
Ou ra pla « in the Chapter House and crossed 
id Palace Yard to come back to the Palace. 
i were the new men of & new age, and 
he int’ cers of new political movements, 
» little reverence for the material 
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— 4 ( hapel a no doubt a very 
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we learnt that the paintings represented at 
least 16 years of continuous work. They were 
undoubtedly by English artists, and were 
earlier by 25 years than the Wilton House and 
Westminster portraits of Richard II, probably 
the earliest English paintings which we possessed. 
The decline of St. Stephens as a jewel of Gothic 
art came in 1692 when Wren, acting upon 
instructions, lowered the walls and made a 
new roof and ceiling. The Chapel was therefore 
changed beyond recognition and the mere 
ghost of the beautiful Chapel of Edward III. 
The emphasis was no longer artistic, but 
severely political. After Elizabeth it was no 
longer used as a royal residence. The Palace 
became a mere mosaic of its beautiful past, 
battered and torn by succeeding generations. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Wren’s front was still standing, but by 1825 
it has been altered by the additions of a false 
front and a gable without roof, set between 
two of Wyatt’s fantastic pinnacles. The end 
came, however, in 1834 when “the Houses of 
Parliament caught fire and all attempts to stop 
the conflagration were unavailing. The des- 
truction was so far complete that preservationor 
restoration was out of the question and the 
erection of a new building was inevitable, on 
a scale and with an opportunity for the exercise 
of architectural effort hitherto unexampled in 
England. The thought of this great oppor- 
tunity, and the conception of designs for the 
future might be in Mr. Barry’s mind, as in the 
minds of many other spectators, with those 
more obviously suggested by the spectacle 
itself.”” So wrote Barry’s biographer. 

The state of feeling and spirit in which the 
present building had its rise was fully expressed 
in the official language inviting competitive 
designs for the new Houses of Parliament. 
“We shall not simply possess a structure that 
may bear comparison with any foreign structure 
of the same era, but that will at once take 
English architecture out of the shadow of its 
own greatness, by rivalling the glorious pro- 
ductions of our own forefathers, the builders of 
the wonderful abbeys and cathedrals.” 

How far the Victorian Age succeeded was a 
personal question which could be decided by 
those who knew the present building. It was 
a great architectural effort, and a crown worthy 
of the Gothic revival. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Fletcher then proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wilson, who, he said, had 
shown very clearly that we should not give 
up pride in our native craftsmen. Regarding 
the present Parliament buildings, he had 
been looking in the Architectural Magazine 
for the year 1839, when the great architec- 
tural competition for the new designs was 
being decided, and from that magazine there 
was no doubt but that in the popular mind 
Barry’s design was the best. Regarding the 
actual buildings, there was a curious point 
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that while the clothing of the buildings was. 
Gothic, the structure was Classic in concep- 
tion, with symmetrical massing and with the 
main lines horizontal. This latter feature 
was not found in medieval building, and 
there was no doubt but that Barry trans- 
lated it into the national form of Gothic. To 
gain the best view of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, he would advise a walk along the 
Embankment in front of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital; the place was deserted and proper ap- 
preciation could be given to the view. 

Mr. Wilson then replied to various points 
raised by members of the audience, In reply 
to the Chairman’s question regarding the 
mixture of Classic and Gothic in the Build. 
ing, he said that there were two men con- 
cerned in the carrying out of the work, 
Barry and also Pugin. The interior was the 
work of Pugin, and no one could look at the 
stone work outside without realising that it 
was designed by a woodworker. In answer to. 
a question by Mr. Gentry, on the suitability 
of the stone used in the construction, Mr. 
Wilson said that the failure of the stone- 
work was due to the well-known ineptitude 
of experts. A commission was set up, which 
spent £40,000, visited 92 quarries and 
nally chose magnesium limestone, quite for- 
getting that limestone was full of geological 
fissures and would rot down especially in 
Gothic construction. It was not the London 
atmosphere that was at fault, but the stone 
itself. Lincoln’s Inn, built at the same time 
from the same stone, was an even worse 
example of decrepitude. Regarding the 
existence of parts of the early walls now, 
Mr. Wilson said that the only part left was 
the cloister of St. Stephen, which the fire of 
1834 somehow did not get at. In reply to 
Mr. Miller’s question as to the authorship of 
the sculpture, the lecturer said that the 
sculpture was English. In fact, so good was 
English work and so far ahead of all Euro- 
pean craft that at that time sculpture was 
imported into Spain from Nottingham. It 
was the fashion to give the credit abroad for 
everything. The English turned Torel into 
Torelli, but he was English and very prob- 
ably born in Essex. Mr. Sharp suggested 
that there had been some lack of foresight 
in making the House of Commons so small, 
but Mr. Wilson replied that though the 
House held 485 members, they were never al) 
there together, and so it was an advantage 
to have it slightly smaller from the point of 
acoustical benefit. 

The chairman’s vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wilson was then heartily accorded and the 
proceedings terminated. 


The London Building Acts. 
Reports oF THE R.I.B.A. Lonpon BuILprcs 
Acts COMMITTEE, 

The following reports of the R.I.B.A. London 
Building Acts Committee have now been pub- 
lished together in pamphlet form, and can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., price 1s. :— 

(1) Report on the Reform of the London 
Building Acts, 1894. 

(2) Report. on the Regulations for Steel- 
framed Buildings (L.C.C. General Powers Act, 
1909). 

(3) Report on Mr. Topham Forrest’s Report on 
the Construction and Control of Buildings in 
America. 

The three reports deal with matters of con- 
siderable interest to all architects. The matters 
are still under consideration by the L.C.C. and 
will ultimately be embodied in their Amendment 
Act. The Council of the R.I.B.A. have ordered 
that the Report be printed to enable those who 
are interested to make further suggestions should 
any points occur to them. These suggestions 
should be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Institute as soon as possible. 


Intermediate and Final Examinations and 
Relegated Candidates. 

The attention of Candidates is called to the 
fact that the Council of the R.1.B.A. has decided 
that unless a candidate passes in at least two 
subjects in the Intermediate and Final’Examina- 
tions, he shall be required to take the whole 
of the examination at a subsequent sitting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(While we are glad te publish letters on professional and other matters of interest to our readers, it must be 
understood that we de not necessarily endorse the remarks ef correspondents, who will oblige us if they will express 


their views as briefly a2 possible.) 


The Registration Bill. 


Srr,—lIn your footnote appended last week 
to the letter signed “ Isis,”” you state that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has by an 
overwhelming majority agreed to the principles 
of Registration by Act of Parliament, and if 
majority rule means anything the Institute had 
no alternative but to introduce a Bill in fulfil- 
ment of this expression of opinion. 

[ would like to recall the report printed in 
The Builder (December 17, 1926) of the Special 
General Meeting of the R.I.B.A. held “ for the 
purpose of approving the Registration Bill.” 
Your report stated “there was an attendance 
of some seventy or eighty members.’’ Then we 
read that Mr. Welch declared that the Special 
General Meeting could not be held to be repre- 
sentative of the whole profession, and that he 
complained that “for many it was impossible 
to attend a meeting held at 2.30 in the after- 
noon.”’ And this was the Special General Meet- 
ing at which the Registration Bill was finally 
approved, so far as the ordinary members of 
the Institute were concerned. Further, we were 
informed by your report that Mr. Welch enquired 
whether the Bill had been approved by the 
Allied Societies in general meeting or only by 
the Councils of those bodies. The Chairman 
replied that the Bill had been before the Councils, 
not the members. Would it be unfair to suggest 
that the attendance at these Councils was 
probably as unsatisfactory relatively as that at 
the Special General Meeting ? But, in any case, 
does this limited and restricted consideration 
given both locally and nationally amount to an 
“ overwhelming majority’’ having agreed to 
the principles of Registration by Act of Parlia- 
ment ? Are we to understand that the “ ex- 
pression of opinion ’’ secured in this particular 
way is to be regarded as being equivalent to and 
the same as the considered and expressed judg- 
ment of the body of members of the R.I.B.A. 
and its Allied Societies? Surely it is not 
majority rule actually, but only nominally and 
theoretically. Moreover, the R.I.B.A. does not 
speak in the name of the thousands of un- 
attached practitioners. Professor Edward §8. 
Prior makes it perfectly clear that it dees not 
speak for him, and there is a large volume of 
other professional opinion that denies the right 
of the R.I.B.A. to speak for all architects and 
surveyors. 

The principle of Registration is one thing ; 
the attempt of the R.I.B.A. to use this principle 
for, its own advantages and special interests 
is quite another. A perusal of the Bill will 
disclose the fact that the Institute is less con- 
cerned with the principle of Registration than, 
as Professor Prior tersely remarks, with setting 
itself up as “a court of judgment as te what 
shall constitute an architect's title and practice.” 
That is why such strong opposition to the Bill 
is forthcoming—opposition that will be directed 
not against the principle of Registration but 
against the attempt of the R.I.B.A. to secure 
special and inadmissible prerogatives for itself. 

G. B. J. Arnor, 
General Secretary, 


The Incorporated Association of Architects. 


\*,.*There does not appear to be anything 
inconsistent in our footnote to the letter by 
“ Isis,’ and the facts, as stated by Major 
Athoe. We stated that the principles of Regis- 
tration by Act of Parliament had been agreed to 
by an overwhelming majority of the profession ; 
and we think our readers will agree that this was 
no over-statement. Even Major Athoe appears 
to realise this in the first sentence of his last 
paragraph, used for the purpose of another 
argument, re “ The principle of Registration is 
one thing; the attempt of the R.I.B.A. to use 
this principle for its own advantages and special 
interests is quite another thing.” That may be 
so—in fact, we know that many members of 
the profession regret that they were not given an 


opportunity of considering the details of the 
Bill before it was introduced into Parliament. 
But they agree on the main issue.—Eb.] 


Str,—I have read with interest Mr. MacArthur 
Butler’s reply to your correspondent “ Justitia.” 
Mr. Butler does not seem to realise that the 
distinction between “Chartered Architect” 
and “Architect” may conceivably be the 
cause of considerable loss of livelihood to many 
architects. If the R.I.B.A., presumably in the 
interest of Unification and with the object of 
promoting a Registration Bill, were willing to 
admit members of the Society of Architects to 
full membership, there surely could be no 
reason why all bona fide practising architects 
should not have been accorded similar privileges. 

Take the case of members of societies allied 
to the R.I.B.A., but who are not members of 
the Institute. Many such members of Allied 
Societies did not choose to join the Society of 
Architects, thinking, of course, their interests 
would be protected by the R.I.B.A. They 
received no consideration when the Supple- 
mental Charter was framed, and under the 
Registration Bill they are permitted to style 
themselves “ Architects ’’ whereas former mem- 
bers of the Society of Architects (a body which 
was originally in no sense allied to the R.I.B.A.) 
are styled ‘“ Chartered Architects.”’ 

The amalgamation of the Society of Architects 
with the R.I.B.A. was a first step before pro- 
moting a Registration Bill, but it also seems 
very necessary that the R.I.B.A. should, even 
at this stage, be able to claim to represent the 
whole profession. This it can only do by 
admitting bona fide architects to membership. 
The distinction of ‘Chartered Architect,” 
granted under the Supplemental Charter of 
1925, may yet prove to be the chief obstacle 
to the passing of the Registration Bill. 


Equity. 


Sir,—I have to thank the Secretary of the 
Registration Committee for his observations on 
my letter, published in The Builder of the 11th 
inst. Perhaps he will be good enough to state 
which part of the Bill prevents subscribers 
to the R.I.B.A. styling themselves ‘“ Chartered 
Architects.” The question is one of great 
importance, not only to the profession, but to 
the public. 

It appears that a great many of the public 
are under the impression that an architect bei 
entitled to the letters L. or F.R.I.B.A., or 
chartered architect, actually implies that they 
have all passed an examination. 

My letter points out this misconception, and 
apart from giving the public a false impression, 
it is a gross injustice to other architects who 
are not subscribers to the R.I.B.A. and whom 
they propose to register. 

The Bill is, in my opinion, illusive and lacking 
—no mention is made dealing with money 
received and accounts of fees, and the appoint- 
ment of auditors (not being members of the 
R.1.B.A.), and lastly, for the sake of architectural 
assistants who at the time of the passing of the 
Act are unemployed, section 5 (5) containing 
the words “and is so at the date of his appli- 
cation ’’ should be deleted. Justiriu. 


Srtr,—Mr. McArthur Butler in his attempt to 
correct “ Justitia,” seems to be somewhat less 
than fair to his own adopted child, the “ Regis- 
tration Bill..’ That valiant infant does not 
attempt to do everything, and it does not 
attempt to alter the status of the Institute. 
The R.1.B.A. exists by virtue of certain charters, 
one of which confers on corporate members the 
right to style themselves ‘“ Chartered Archi- 
tects.’ The new Bill is not interested in that, 
therefore it does not mention it, and so the 
description remains. But it does something 
far more important; it deprives members of 
the Institute—just as it deprives others—of the 
use of the word “architect ’’ unless and until 
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they register under the new Act if it eyer 
becomes law. 

This raises an interesting and very important 
point. Suppose the President, Mr. Guy Dawber, 
omitted to apply for registration—can the 
R.I.B.A. Council add his name to the Register 
without his previous application ? —“ Official ” 
ignorance is often stupendous, but the R.I.B.A. 
Council, as Registration authority, can hardly be 
ignorant of the existence and ability of its own 
elected President. Dare they take action in 
the Courts on the ground that he is not qualified 
because not registered? Would they seek 
declaration that his certificates are void and 
clients need not pay his fees? As a judicial 
body enforcing the law of the land (under the 
Act) they must treat all alike; there can be no 
difference between members and outsiders, It 
is a very delicate position, especially as it 
involves the payment of Registration fees, 
Another point. If so eminent an artist did not 
register as an “architect,’’ what would be the 
proper description to use for his occupation as 
a designer of buildings ? 

May I also point out that the last paragraph 
of Mr. Butler’s letter is misleading. To be quite 
accurate the very first word “ The’’ needs to 
be altered to “ One.’’ There is a vast difference 
between securing registration of ability, and 
the forcing on those who don’t want them 
rules of a trade union character. 

If the R.1.B.A. simply desires to go into the 
directory business and register the names of the 
competent or properly trained, its job is easy, 
and does not need an Act of Parliament. The 
difficulty would be to exclude those who were 
anxious to be included but not desirable. There 
would be no need of the Parliamentary Whip 
to compel them to register. The “ whip” is 
required to bring them under “ professional 
discipline and control’’ as Mr. Butler once 
termed it. His silence on this point is really 
eloquent to those who study the Draft Bill and 


R.1.B.A. rules. Horace R. APPELBEE. 


Sir,—As a practising architect not belonging 
to the R.I.B.A. or any of its Allied Societies, 
I must express myself wholly in favour of 
registration. I was employed for a number of 
years in Canada, where I thought it worked 
very much to the advantage of the profession. 

There is one way, in my opinion, which 
would smooth the passage of the Bill. For a 
limited time the R.I.B.A. should again open 
the door of membership to bona fide practi- 
tioners who could satisfy a visiting tribunal ss 
to the quality of their work by actual inspection. 
In addition a short viva-voce examination would 
not be objected to by anyone. 

The calibre of the men on the suggested 
tribunal would have to be such that they would 
be big enough to disabuse their minds of any 
prejudice against any practitioner who had 
joined one of the newer ees 


We take the following letter from The Times:— 

Srr,—May I plead quite independently with 
the R.I.B.A. not to press forward with their 
Registration Bill as it now stands ? Perhaps 
they will be able to get a good deal of what they 
want by agreement with representative — 
sations if they care to spend the time and take 
the trouble to try. As Iam at present informed, 
the authorities of the University of Cambridge 
are so perturbed at what they anticipate to be 
the effect of the Bill on their young but very 
promising architectural school that their repre: 
sentatives would have the painful duty ° 
attempting to impede its passage at every ail 
tunity. But is this necessary ? I do hope a 
R.1.B.A. to which body so much is owed, wi 
take a generous and conciliatory step. 

GEOFFREY DUTLEB. 
House of Commons, February 16. 
he Times 
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We give an extract from a letter ' 
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runs :—It is probably safe to : 
the vast majority of bona fide | 
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able schem: of registration and, indeed, would 
geome it, but the Bill under notice cannot be 

arded as aiming to provide any such desirable 
estem. On the contrary, it seeks to invest 
the R.LB.A. with autocratic and monopolistic 
swears and to establish it, as Mr. Prior rightly 
setts, as the sole court of judgment as to 
spat shall constitute architects’ title and 
practice. It makes no adequate safeguard for 
the rights of unattached practitioners, nor does 
it recognise any title on the part of organisations 
other than the R.I.B.A. to speak in behalf of, 
and to represent, the professional interests of 
the large number of practitioners who constitute 
their membership. The indisputable fact is 
that the R.I.B.A. does not represent the whole 
of the profession, nor has it any recognised 
title to speak on behalf of the very large number 
of practitioners who are members of other 
grehitects’ and surveyors’ organisations or 
sttached to none. The placing of the Bill now 
tefore Parliament on to the Statute Book will 
inflict a very grave injustice upon thousands of 
bona fide practitioners, and is certain to meet 
vith resolute opposition from them. Surely 
the obvious step would be to ensure an agreed 
Bill being submitted to Parliament by full and 
frank consultation between the various repre- 
gntative organisations concerned with safe- 
guarding and promoting the highest interests 
of the profession.”’ 


Professor Beresford Pite has addressed a 
letter to the J'imes upon the subject of Regis- 
tration of Architects, in the course of which he 
says:—“The promotion of a Bill to register 
architects and to penalise the free practice of 
the universal art of architecture conflicts with 
greater interests than its promoters seem to 
recognise. The protection of architects in their 
professional businesses by the creation of a 
monopoly to be vested by Parliament in them- 
selves is to be resisted by all who have a wider 
view of the value of the art than its practitioners. 

“The fundamental liberty of prophesying in 
art is proposed to be fettered to a registering 
board, with its examination rack and thumb- 
xrew syllabus. The free air in which the 
imaginative arts of painting, sculpture, and 
decoration flourish is to be denied to their 
mother art of architecture. Already the 
evidences of vitality in modern buildings languish 
uder the strain of the standardising policy of 
‘tamination studies, which foster the mono- 
polising instinct in the profession. The struggle 
of art with the guilds is historic. Art has too 
uotoriously suffered from academical and official 
control to justify this new move of the Guild 
of Architects to extinguish the liberty of 
practice, 

“Further, the influence on architectural 
education of a legal standard of mediocrity (for 
to other standard will be general enough to 
include all architects) will be disastrous to its 
— _ Parliament must weigh and reject this 

ill, which cannot restrain the unauthorised 
architecture (often spontaneous and noble) of 
“gineers, builders, and surveyors, and decline 
¥ authorise the establishment of gatekeepers 
the Guild of Architecture.” 


(Other letters on the Regi i 
[ egistration question 
te held over until next week, ] , 


‘ Destruction of Trees. 
A this time of year, when there is an 
mae ~ amount of tree lopping in progress, 
fad eatital trees are being ruthlessly sacri- 
Tres © some obscure ideal of uniformity. 

we tute & great deal of attention, and 
"> fous trees must of course be removed, 
bodies mann ot our local authorities and public 
deal whew {0 think that the proper way to 
ith all trees is to cut them down ruth- 


lassly 

age, —e monotonous level, regardless of 
may of 1on Or condition. The result is that 
ruined, our tree-lined streets are irretrievably 


e of vandalism has recently taken 
‘d, where the Metropolitan 
cut down a very beautiful 
Pond-street that made this 
cauty spots of the neigh bour- 


ROMP of trees in 
Street one of the } 
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hood. There seems to have been no attempt 
at any discrimination between the different 
trees, but all have been pruned to one approxi- 
mate level, with the result that the finest are 
mutilated beyond all hope of recovery. 

This is one glaring instance of what is un- 
fortunately taking place in a lesser or greater 
degree in most of our towns or cities. It would 
appear that there should be a Council for the 
Preservation of Urban, as well as of Rural, 
England ! Srantey C. Ramsey. 

[We publish a leading article on this subject 
in the present issue. } 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

The Architects’ Registration Bill. 
~ Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, Bart., K.B.E., 
M.P., presented the Architects’ Registration 
Bill in the House of Commons on Friday, 
February 11, and the following are the other 
Members of Parliament supporting the Bill: 
Captain J. G. Fairfax; Sir Leolin Forestier- 
Walker, K.B.E.; Mr. P. J. H. Hannon; Mr. L. 
Lougher; Col. the Hon. A. McDonnell, C.B., 
C.M.G.; Lieut.-Col. T. C. Moore, C.B.E.; 
Sir Newton Moore, K.C.M.G.; the Rt. Hon. 
Hugh O'Neill; Sir John Pennefather, Bart. ; 
Mrs. Hilton Philipson; and Lieut.-Col. D. 
Watts-Morgan, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
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The second reading of the Bill stands as the 
first order of the day for Friday, April 8, and 
members of the R.I.B.A. will be kept informed 
of any development in any way in which they 
may be able to assist. In the meantime, they 
are asked to use their influence with their local 
Members of Parliament in order to secure the 
second reading of the Bill. 


R.1.B.A. Form of Contract, Clause 25. 

The following letter from Sir Edward_Pollock 
is published in the R.I.B.A. Journal for the 
information of members, at the requestZof the 
Practice Standing Committee :— 

Official Referee’s Court, 
No. 193, 
Royal Courts of Justice, 
November 11, 1926. 
To the Secretary, Royal Institute of British 
Architects— 

Dear Sir,—I venture to suggest that it is 
advisable when the architect extends the time 
under Clause 25 of the R.I.B.A. Contract, he 
should do so in writing, and give notice to the 
employer of such extension. This would save 
any possible dispute as to whether the time had, 
in fact, been extended.—I am, Yours faithfully, 


EpWARD POLLOOK. 





Fic. 29. Apartment House, 1020, Fifth-avenue, New York. 


Messrs. WARREN & Wetmore, Architects. 
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the largest flats usually being placed at the a special skill in garden design. He attach 
AMERICAN APARTMENT |} ached 


op. great importance to the quality oj building 
HOUSES—VII These illustrations show the various floors of materials as to tone, texture and suitability 
an exceptional building in New York, where the to their uses. This was amply illustrated jp 
By F. E. BENNETT, A.R.1.B.A. plans have been varied by introducing tall his designs for garden accessories and lay-outs 
: ‘ etd ee . » Salons in some of the flats. The architects for at the Building Exhibitions. A long [ist of 
Fics. 29-31.—PLans—GRouND Froor, = this building were Messrs. Warren & Wetmore, _ his activities is to be found in “ Who's Who in 
Fats; Frest Fioor, | FLAT ; SECOND AND of Now York. Architecture.”” Besides these, he was much 
THIRD FLoors, 1 Fat ; SEVENTH AND sought after as a technical expert in law cases 
TENTH FLoors, l FLat ; SIXTH, NINTH AND He was appointed chief architect in one of the 
Twetrtn Fioors, | Fiat; Fiera, Eienta Munition Departments during the Great War 
AND ELEVENTH FLoors, LF LAT ; THIRTEENTH OBITUARY His loss is regretted by a large circle of friends 
FLoor, 1 Fiat; Roor Story. Corner site, whose lives were often irradiated by his geniality 
100ft. by 62 ft. 84 per cent. occupied ground Mr. Lionel Littlewood. and optimism. He was favoured in his career 
area. 1020, Fifth avenue, New York. Architectural art had an earnest devotee in by his qualities as an architect and a man. 
In New York it is the practice to make all the person of Mr. Lionel Littlewood, who died He was a bachelor and lived several years with 
floors above the ground—excluding the pent- with tragic suddenness at Ashtead Station last a brother, Mr. Edgar Littlewood, a building 
house—the same, and all constructed off the week. Mr. Littlewood earned early in his career contractor, who had joined him in carrying out 
one typical plan. In some cases, and parti- prizes for literary and artistic work, and had the many residences in Ashtead and neighbourhood. 
cularly in Chicago, this is considered too great fortune in subsequent years to make no mean Even to those inclined to pessimism it must 
a risk from the renting point of view, so the record of his talents ina varietyof buildingworks, surely be felt, as many pass away, that a life 
sizes and accommodation of various flats is though his chief delight was in domestic building of sincere effort and human kindliness is worth 
often varied considerably within one building, and its accessory arts, amongst which he had 
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Typloal Plan for Fifth, Seventh, Bighth, Tenth, Hleventh and Thirteenth Floors. Roof Story Plan 
Nors.—This Pian is typical of the Floors indicated except in a few unimportant details. 


Fie, 30, Apartment House, 1020, Fifth-avenue, New York. Messrs. Warren & Wermore, Architects. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS’ Branch, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Thomas, Mr. and 


AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS. 
Easter Visit to Provence. 


The success of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants’ visit to 
Rome and Florence last year has encouraged 
the Council of that society to undertake a 
further visit at Easter in 1927. The venue has 
heen changed to Provence, with Avignon as 
the party's headquarters. In addition, the 
cisit will be extended to Marseilles, from which 
, visit will be paid to Hyeres. The return 
‘ourney will be made from Marseilles. To suit 
the convenience of any member who may 
ysire to remain in Avignon and district, and 
omit the visit to Marseilles, special arrange- 
ments to do so can be made. The party will 
number about 25 or 30, and the cost will be 
hased on these figures. A provisional pro- 
vamme has been arranged, and the fcllowing 
sarticulars ire available :-— 

, April 7th to 18th.—7th, leave London, 8.20 
pm.; Sth, arrive Avignon, 19.44 (7.44 p.m.) ; 


(th, visit to Orange; 10th, Avignon; 11th, 
sisit to Nimes; 12th, visit to Arles; 13th, 
Ayinon; 14th, morning, Avignon; leave 


Avignon, 19.57 (7.57 p.m.), arrive Marseilles, 
1.45 (9.45 p.m.); 15th, Marseilles; 16th, visit 
to Hveres: 17th, Marseilles; leave Marseilles, 
19.15 (7.15 p.m.); 18th, arrive Paris, 8.40; 
lave Paris, 10.36; arrive London, 18.43 
6.43 p.m.). 

The trip will allow members ten clear days 
in France, and as far as can be ascertained the 
visit, inclusive of second-class travel throughout 
(first-class by boat) and cost of accommodation 
st Avignon and Marseilles but not including 
cost of visits, wine, and sightseeing expenses, 
wil be about £12. A slight reduction will be 
made in the case of members of the party who 
would wish to remain at Avignon, and omit the 
journey to Marseilles. All applications to make 
the visit, which must be received not later than 
February 28, or for further particulars, should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, who will 
accompany the party. 


THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS, CENTRAL (CARDIFF) BRANCH. 


Annual General Meeting. 


The annual general meeting of this society 
wis held recently at the Institute Rooms, 
Cardiff. The hon. treasurer’s report showed 
that the branch was in a healthy condition, and 
the hon. secretary’s report indicated a useful 
year's work. The following officers and mem- 
ters of the Executive Committee were duly 
elected :— 

Chairman, Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, L.R.I.B.A., 
Aberdare. 

Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
FR.LB.A. 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., 
AR.LB.A. 

Executive Committee, Mr. Percy Thomas, 
ERLB.A., Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Ivor Jones, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. H. N. Edwards, 
Mr. Frank H. Heaven, A.R.LB.A. 

Representatives of the Associates and 
Students, Mr. C. H. Evans and Mr. G. L. Price. 
An interest discussion on the aims and 
jects of the branch terminated the meeting. 


Harry Teather, 


Smoking Concert. 


wert, organised by the South 
f Architects, Central Branch, 
in the Dormie Café, Queen- 

& means of providing social 

> members, particularly those 
and Student Class. This 
‘one held last year, proved to 
uccess. Mr. Harry Teather, 
ad the ‘rman of the branch, presided, 
PRIBA ty included Mr. C. F. Ward, 
co “ President of the South Wales 
R _— Mrs. Ward, Mr. Ivor P. Jones, 
' South Wales 


itate 2 etary. of the 
* and Mrs. Jones, Lieut.-Col. E. H. 


A smoking 
Wales Institut: 
Was held recent 
street, Cardiff, 
intercourse for 
of the Assox 
“oncert, like thy 
% 8 great 


PRIBA.. Cha 


a . ; : 
wekner, F.R.1.B.A., Chairman of the Eastern 


Mrs. T. Alwyn Lloyd, Mr. Horace Jones, 
Secretary of the Eastern Branch, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Purchon, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Winder, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. Williamson. The musical 
programme was arranged by Mr. F. Stibbs, 
who was at the piano, Mr. L. Busfield (B.B.C. 
Cardiff, first violin), and Mr. W. T. Lewis. 





SHORT COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 1n ART SCHOOLS 


THE Board of Education are arranging for a 
short course for teachers in recognised art 
schools in England and Wales who desire to 
refresh, or extend, their knowledge of matters 
pertaining to their work, more particularly in 
regard to the application of art instruction to 
the requirements of industry. The course will 
be conducted at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, London, S8.W.7, from Monday, 
July 18, to Saturday July 30, 1927, both dates 
inclusive, and will consist of :— 

(i) Lectures by well-known men upon subjects 
of general artistic interest ; 


(ii) Conferences and debates on matters 
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pertaining to school or art organisation, in- 
struction, &c. ; 

(iii) Study in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(for those who desire it) and visits to galleries, 
ancient buildings, Xe. ; 

(iv) Personal work. Each person taking the 
course will be expected to give a fair amount of 
time to personal work which will be directed 
and criticised chiefly by experts of standing. 
It is suggested that this work should be of a 
more or less creative character (i.e., design), 
but other forms of study will be arranged, as 
far as possible, to meet the varying require- 
ments of the selected candidates. 

In addition to those selected to attend the 
course as a whole, it is proposed to allow others 
to attend certain lectures under conditions 
which will be announced later. Teachers who 
wish to attend the course should apply to the 
Board on Form 106f. U. as soon as possible, 
and in any case before April 9. The expenses 
which can be repaid will not exceed the cost of 
the third-class return railway [fare by the 
cheapest route. Other expenses (e.g., cab or 
omnibus fares or daily travelling fares) will not 
be allowed in addition. No grant will be made 
towards maintenance. 

The Board are also arranging to hold from 
July 18 to 29, a short course in painting and 
decorating for teachers in technical schools. 
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Apartment House, 1020, Fifth-avenue, New York: Section. 


Messrs. WARREN & WeEtTmorRE, Architects. 
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Leeds University Reconstruction Scheme. 

We illustrate this week the third premiated 
design in this competition, by Mesers. H. V. 
Ashley & Winton Newman, FF.R.1I.B.A. The 
winning design by Messrs. Lanchester, Lucas & 
Lodge, was given in our issue for January 28, 
and the second premiated design by Messrs. 
John C. Procter & Joseph Addison, a week later. 


Flats, Portland-place, W.1. 
This large block of flats has been erected at the 
corner of Portland-place and Devonshire-street. 
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The accommodation generally consists of three 
flats on each floor, with four bed and two sitting- 
rooms and service accommodation. The ground 
floor consists of flats, part of the accommodation 
of which is placed on a basement level, thus 
forming maisonnettes. The top floor contains 
additional servants’ accommodation. The eleva- 
tions are carried out in Portland stone, the 
Devonshire-street front being partly in brick- 
work. 

The general contractors were the Pitcher Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., and the architects Messrs. 
Wills & Kaula. The bronze and iron gates to 
the principal entrance were executed by Messrs. 
Haskins. 


House at Welwyn Garden City. 

This house has been built for Mr. L. T. M. 
Gray on a site considerably above the road, in 
one of the highest points of Welwyn Garden 
City, looking across a disused chalk pit, and 
commanding fine views of the neighbouring 
country. It is built in Hertingfordbury stock 
bricks, and roofed with pantiles. The bow 
windows seen in the illustration are made of 
steel. 

The accommodation is of a special character, 
there being only one living room (30 ft. by 14 ft.) 
and a study (18ft. by 14ft.), with a small 
“kitchen ” to be used as a maid’s sitting-room 
and a working kitchen-scullery. On the first 
floor there are two sleeping-porches with adjoin- 
ing dressing-rooms and two bedrooms, whilst 
the attic space is occupied by nurseries and a 
large play-room. The floors generally are of 
oak, and the internal doors in mahogany. 

Messrs. C. Murray Hennell, F.S.I., and C. H. 
James, A.R.1.B.A., are the associated architects ; 
the builder was Mr. W. H. Shrouder, of Basils- 
road, Stevenace. 
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ROMAN AMPHITHEATREs 


In a recent lecture at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, Sir Banister Fletcher 
V.-P.R.LB.A., described the Theatres, Amph, 
theatres and Circuses as providing necessary 
amusement for the social life of Roman citizens 
Roman theatres were founded, he said, on Greek 
theatres, and were indeed often adapted from 
them, but the different genius of Roman drama 
required certain important changes of plan. The 
old Greek orchestra became unnecessary, and the 
space for chanting and dancing was now given up 
to stalls for spectators ; while the increase in the 
number of actors brought about a corresponding 
enlargement of the stage. The oldest and most 
magnificent of Roman theatres was the ruined 
Theatre of Marcellus, Rome, began by Julius 
Cesar and finished by Augustus, and it was 
entirely built on a level site. This great building 
was interesting in the history of architecture, for 
the Doric and Ionic Orders were placed’one over 
the other, and used not constructively but 
decoratively. It is therefore a fine example of 
the Roman “ motif’’ in design, which was a 
composite form, combining as it did that use of 
wall, arch and order which was the essence of 
Roman building design as distinct from Greek. 

But the mimicry of the stage failed to’satisfy 
the virile Roman race, which revelled in fierce 
physical combats between man and wild beasts, 
and for these displays great oval amphitheatres 
were built, which were entirely Roman in’origin 
and carried out with that wonderful mastery of 
intricate detail in plan and construction which 
could be studied to-day in the ruins, still’stupen- 
dous in their size and grandeur, of the Roman 
Colosseum, one of the most celebrated structures 
in the world, remaining to-day an impressive 
memorial of the grandeur that was Rome. 


* 
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Design placed Third. Block Plan. 


Messrs. H. V. Asntey & Winton Newman, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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LEEDS UNIVERSITY RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME. 
Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman, FF.R.1B.A., Architects. 


DESIGN PLACED THIRD. 
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Leeds University Reconstruction Scheme: Design placed Third. Part Elevation to University-road, 





Messrs. H. V. Asutey & Winton Newman, FF.R.I1.B.A., Architects. 
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THE BUILDER. 


A SUGGESTED CHANGE IN BUILDING LAW 


The following correspondence with refer- 
ence to the leading article on this subject, 
which appeared in our issue for February 11, 
has taken place between a correspondent 
and the Ministry of Health, with whose 
permission it is here published. 


54, Ashcombe Road, 
Weston-super-Mare. 
February 17, 1927. 
The Ministry of Health, 

London, S.W.1. 

Dear Sirs,—You will probably have seen 
the leading article on water-closet construc- 
tion in Tue Buritper for this week. Being 
interested in the revision of old by-laws, 
and having had this particular point 
brought previously to my notice, I took 
steps to ascertain the requirements em- 
bodied in the new by-laws for Weston- 
super-Mare. I am glad to see that the 
point is there met, and I shall be obliged 
if you will tell me whether Clause 75 in 
those by-laws is common form, or special 
to Weston. 

I gather from occasional references in 
Tue Boitper that Weston is by no means 
the only town that has brought its by-laws 
up to date recently; in fact, that a large 
number have done so, and therefore there 
where the same facility 


may be others 
Are particulars 


exists in this matter. 
available? 

I suppose it was thought desirable to 
retain the old requirement for ail 
dwellings because of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing, but would there be any objec- 
tion if one were (e.g.) to design a block 
of flats with the same freedom as is given 
by the new Weston bylaws in a hotel? 
Alternatively, would it be permitted to 
make water-closets upon on to an internal 
court? This is, I believe, forbidden by 
the London by-laws. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) E. M. Wess. 


Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, S8.W.1. 
February 21, 1927. 
By-laws: New Streets and Buildings. 
Position of Water-closets. 

Sir,—1l. I am directed by the Minister of 
Health to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th instant, and to state that 
your letter raises several points with which 
it will be convenient to deal separately. It 
may be said at the outset that the mode 
by-laws were altered some years ago to 
meet the point made in the leading article 
in the issue of Tue Buitper for the 11th 
instant. 


2. It is gathered from your letter that 
you are interested in the general problem 
of keeping building law up to date, and 
yeu are therefore probably aware that, in 
addition to the experience of local authori- 
ties throughout the country which is com- 
municated to him as confirming authority 
for their by-laws, the Minister receives in- 
formation constantly from various profes- 
sional bodies concerned with building, and 
other sources, in this country and abroad. 

The alteration in the model by-laws men- 
tioned above was made in consequence 
primarily of representations which reached 
him from two quarters: firstly, it was 
learned that in America it was becoming 
more usual to construct water-closets, par- 
ticularly in hotels and the more expensive 
class of flats, without an external wall, and 
secondly (and this is of much wider im- 
portance), it was found that the require- 
ment that there must be an external wall 
interfered with freedom of design in fac- 
tories and other industrial buildings in 
this country. 

3. You rightly conjecture that the re- 
quirement in question has been retained 
for all dwelling houses in the model by4laws 
{with which here the by-laws of Weston- 
super-Mare agree) because it is difficult to 
differentiate between them. 


A letter from a correspondent in Tue 
Burtper for February 18 makes a point 
which must be borne in mind in this con- 
nection: namely, that any modification of 
the old-fashioned requirement of an ex- 
ternal wall for every water-closet should 
be definite, so that the person designing the 
building can ascertain in advance what is 
required, that is, it should not depend 
upon discretion. The Minister indeed re- 
yards this as fundamental in all by-laws 
and therefore (inasmuch as his professional 
advisers consider that in the ordinary type 
of small dwelling in this country it is es- 
sential to preserve the requirement of an 
external wall for every water-closet) the 
model bylaw as it now stands is drafted 
to require this external wall for every 
water-closet in every new dwelling house. 

It is recognised that this would preclude 
the use of internal water-closets in the 
blocks of flats of which you speak at the 
end of your letter, thus treating them dif- 
ferently from the hotels and industrial 
buildings for the benefit of which the 
alteration was made. The model by-law, 
however, unlike the by-law in force in 
London, does not require a minimum of 
open space adjoining the external wall of 
a water-closet: there is the answer to your 
inquiry about the use of an internal court. 

It is felt, moreover, that there are not 
many districts in this country where it 
will be found necessary to allow the use 
of water-closets without external walls in 
flats and, if this is found desirable in any 
district, the Minister is quite prepared to 
entertain a modification of the words of the 
model by-law. 

4. It is not possible, without undue 
labour, to say precisely in how many dis- 
tricts the old requirement has been modi- 
fied, but the number must be large. 

The figures at the end of the enclosed 
memorandum (not reproduced) show the ex- 
tent to which, outside the County of 
London, old-fashioned or restrictive bydaws 
have been brought up to date in the last 
few years, and, since this particular altera- 
tion was made in the model series, few 
local authorities have resisted it when 
framing their own by-laws (desiring to 
retain the more old-fashioned requirement) 
and even these, when the purpose of the 
modification has been explained to them, 
have generally accepted it. It will thus be 
found that in the very great majority of 
new series of by-laws confirmed of recent 
years there is, as in the new bylaws of 
the Urban District Council of Weston- 
super-Mare, no provision forbidding the 
construction of water-closets with internal 
walls except for dwelling houses. 


5. The Minister does not gather from 
your letter whether you are professionally 
or personally concerned with building in 
the County of London, to which the leading 
article in Tue Bumper for February 11 
specially referred. He has not been in- 
formed of the difficulties which, it is 
gathered from that article, have been felt 
in London, but he has learned from the 
Press of preliminary discussions, directed 
towards bringing up to date the by-laws 
adopted by the London County Council in 
1695, and he anticipates that a pre- 
liminary draft of the County Council’s pro- 
posals may soon be forwarded for his con- 
sideration. 

Those interested may rest assured that in 
considering any such proposals he will not 
overlook the provisions of the model 
bylaws or the modern practice of local 
authorities outside London, on this par- 
ticular point or others, and that he will 
welcome any proposals which the County 
Council may make on the same lines, in- 
cluding any further steps towards freedom 
in building which can safely be taken. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. N. C. Swetcey. 
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MEETINGS 


Fripay, February 25. 


Incorporated Association of Architecis ana 
Surveyors.—Informal Dinner and Lecture. At 
Stewart’s Restaurant, 227, Regent-strect, W.l 
7 p.m. 

Saturpay, February 26. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—\isit to 
reconstruction work at the Grand Stands at 
Epsom racecourse. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland 
Branch).—Visit to the cement works of Messrs. 
Greaves, Bull & Lakin, Ltd., at Harbury. 


Monpay, February 28. 


Royal Institute of British Architects —Mr, H. 
Corbett on “ Organisation and Cost of the 
Building Industry in America.” At 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. J. H. Clarke on 
“Museum Demonstration—Damp Courses,” 
At 6 p.m. 


Wepnespay, March 2. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. H. A. 
Holt on “Surface Treatment of Concrete and 
Cast Stone.” At 8 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. N. R. Evans on 
“The Corrosion of Metals at Joints and 
Crevices.”” At 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. L. Gordon 
Bayes Rock and Dr. W. B. Worthington on 
* The Construction of a Large Cleaning Shed for 
Electric Trains.”” At 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers.—To discuss the paper read by Dr. 
Margaret Fishenden on “‘ The Effect of Weather 
Conditions upon the Heat Requirements of 
a House.” At Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
7 p.m. 

Tuurspay, March 3. 

Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute — 
Mr. H. Mordaunt Rogers on “ The Making of 
a Connoisseur: Part 6, French Pottery and 
Faience.”” At 29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 2. 
7.30 p.m. 

Architecture Club.—Annual General Meeting. 
At 34, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 8.45 p.m. 

London County Council.—Mr. E. Hawking on 
“ Furniture: Lighting and Heating in Olden 
Times.” At Geffrye Museum, Kingsland-road, 
E. 2. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. 
J. W. T. Walsh on “ Illuminating Engineer- 
ing.” At 6 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators.— 
Mr. Ivor Beaumont on “ Pioneers of Decorative 
Art in England.” At 8 p.m. 


Fripay, March 4. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain.—Sir Herbert 
Jackson on “ Some Colouring Agents in Glasses 
and Glazes.”” At 9 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Lecture 
by Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.1.B.A. At 
7.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.— 
Mr. M. Webster on “ Stained Glass.” At the 
Royal Technical College. 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute—Mr. E. Willis on 
* Calculations, Measurements, and Plans and 
Sections.”” At 6 p.m. 





Sheffield Education Development. 


Considerable development in school building 
is about to begin in Sheffield, the scheme for the 
erection of eighteen schools in the nex! = 
years having been sanctioned by the Board 0 
Education. Almost every one of the new 
schools will be built of interchangeable sections, 
so that portions of the new schools can built 
and children installed in them before the — 
of the structure is completed. The se! ae 
consist generally of rooms of ; one story, — 
round a big quadrangle. 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY 


“NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR.” 


Me. H. A. Tippine read a very interesting 

r to the London Society on Friday last on 

the life, character and achievements of 

Nicholas Hawksmoor, Lord Spencer being in 
the chair. 

Hawksmoor, said the lecturer, was essen- 
tially a London architect, closely connected 
with the erection and alteration of many of 
its churches and public buildings, and if we 
could not place him in the first rank of his 

ession, yet he played an important, per- 
haps aD essential part in the careers of two 
of our greatest and most original architects. 
Born in Nottinghamshire in 1661, he entered 
Wren's office at the age of nineteen. Wren 
was—in his official capacity as surveyor to the 
Ofice of Works—then busy with St. Paul's 
Cathedral and the City churches, with the 

Palaces of Winchester and Kensington, and 
the hospitals of Chelsea and Greenwich, and 
Hawksmoor very soon appeared on the office 
pay-sheets. In 1682 he was employed at Chel- 
sa, and in the following year at the Palace 
of Winchester. Whea William III. purchased 
Nottingham House in 1689, Wren was con- 
suited about its alteration and enlargement, 
and Hawksmoor, as clerk of the works, im- 
mediately appeared on the pay-books of the 
ofice, and there remained until 1715, when 
he became clerk of the works at Whitehall, 
St. James's, and Westminster. 

Meanwhile he had become connected with 
Greenwich, being appointed clerk of works 
to the Hospital in 1698, and deputy surveyor 
in 1705. As Wren remained at the head of 
the Office of Works until 1718, he was Hawks- 
moor’s official chief until then; but the latter 
did not appear to have been closely connected 
with much of Wren’s work or subject to his 
influence after the association with Vanbrugh. 
When and how did that begin? Wren, a 
generous and broad-minded man, had seen 
that the qualities and defects of these two men 
were in the way of their achieving much 
alone, but promised great success in combina- 
tin. This was not only an_ interesting 
surmise, but a probable one. The little mate- 
tial we had as to Vanbrugh’s early years 
showed him to have been a soldier and a play- 
wright, @ wit and a man of taste, consorting 
with the clever group of authors and aris- 
tocrats that formed the Kit-Cat Club. It was 
4s such that he was the friend of Manchester 
and Carlisle, and no doubt the latter, struck 
by his views on architecture, engaged him to 
be architect of Castle Howard, the palatial 
house in the Italian manner that he wanted 
erected in the wilds of Yorkshire But it was 
most unlikely, said the lecturer, that he sug- 
gested this to Vanbrugh, or that Vanbrugh 
undertook the job, unless it was already cer- 
tain that he could have a full measure of 
wssistance from the one professional who 
thoroughly understood his job, and yet was 
prepared to accept a subordinate position. 

The Dictionary of National Biography 
told us that at St. Paul's, Hawksmoor assisted 

ren soon after it was begun in 1675. That 
Was a little previous. Hawksmoor was four- 
Yen years old in 1675, and no one dated his 
entry into Wren's office until he was nineteen. 
Whether as an apprentice he was given any- 
thing to do in respect of the Cathedral was 
uncertain, but he certainly did not appear on 
lt pay-sheets until seventeen years after it 
Was begun. Payments were made monthly, 
and the architectural department had, up to 


a coneist d of Sir Christopher as Surveyor- 
veneral, John Oliver assistant surveyor, 
ee Spencer clerk of the works, and 
r in Russ clerk of the cheque, their re- 
spective monthly payments on the Cathedral 
eg Rag s £16 13s. 4d., £8 6s. 8d., 
October , » £4 Us. 1d. But on and after the 
monthly vear there was added to this 
Nicholas H the following item: ‘ To 
a this ksmoor for assisting the Sur- 
other — inonth in copying of designs and 

cessary business for the service of 





this work at 20d. p. diem (being 27 days in 
this month) 02,05,00."" That became a re- 
gular monthly entry for some twenty years. 
This copying of designs may well bave included 
an occasional translation of Wren’s pre- 
liminary sketches into working drawings. 

As regards City churches, Hawksmoor 
appeared on the accounts earlier than on those 
of the Cathedral. ‘These churches, be it re- 
membered, were, as far as their fabric was 


concerned, like the Cathedral, a national 
affair. They were largely financed through 


taxation and paid for by the Exchequer, which 
required very complete accounts. 

“Was Hawksmoor, aged thirty-four, and 
after fifteen years under Wren, still limited to 
copying designs and engrossing the state of 
accounts ? ’’ asked the lecturer. It was more 
reasonable to suppose that his copying might 
sometimes have meant a development from a 
general suggestive sketch to a drawing show- 
ing as much exactness snd detail] as were 
needed by the craftsmen of the day. It might 
even have meant rather more. Hawksmoor 
was clerk of the works at Kensington Palace 
from 1689 onwards. Both elevations and in- 
terior details of the Palace were entirely what 
we should expect from Wren. But the 
Orangery, dating from 1704, had a slight ten- 
dency towards the massiveness and severity 
that Hawksmoor favoured after his association 
with Vanbrugh. In association with Van- 
brugh on Castle Howard, from the very first 
his position was not that of a mere assistant 
to Vanbrugh but of a coadjutor, for, in 1701, 
he wrote direct to their client as to the pro- 
gress of the work. Although we could not 
precisely differentiate between Vanbrugh and 
Hawksmoor’s contributions to the finished 
result, we might feel certain that Vanbrugh 
conceived the whole plan of house, yards, fore- 
court, etc., as they appeared in the design 
supplicd to the Vitruvius Britannicus, and 
which surely represented his individual and 
bold combination of mass and movement. In- 
side, also, the remarkable scheme of hall, 
stairs and galleries, with their dramatic vistas, 
would be his. But on matters of construction 
and detail, Hawksmoor would have been the 
authority. He still, in great measure, be- 
longed to the school of Wren, and thus the 
main pile of the house had a graciousness and 
suavity which we did not find in most of 
Vanbrugh’s work. Of Vanbrugh’s high opinion 
of Hawksmoor as an architect we got a strong 
statement in a letter that Vanbrugh wrote in 
the summer of 1721 from York to Brigadier 
Watkins, a fellow-official at the Office of 
Works :— 

‘‘ Here are Several Gentlemen in the/[se] 
Parts of the World, that are possess’d with] 
the Spirit of Building And Seem dispos’d to 
do it, in so good a Maner, that were they to 
establish here a sort of a Board of Works 
to conduct their Affairs, I do verily believe, 
they wou'd sooner make Hawksm': a 
Commissioner of it, than that excellent Archi- 
tect, Ripley. Wher I met with his Name 
(and Esquire to it) in the News paper; Such 
a Laugh came upon me, I had like to have 
my Self. Poor Hawksmoor, what a 
Barbarous Age have his fine, ingenious Parts 
fallen into. What wou’d Mons': Colbert in 
France have given for Such a Man? ”’ 

Colbert, it might be remembered, not only 
looked after Louis XIV’s finances, but also 
his buildings. 

The year 1710, when the Queen's College 
front quadrangle was begun, was also that set 
down for the building of the Clarendon Press, 
which had been attributed sometimes to Van- 
brugh, sometimes to Hawksmoor, and some- 
times to both in combination. The last men- 
tioned was probably correct. The leading 
architectural authority among the Oxford Dons 
at that time was George Clarke. described in 
the Dictionary of National Biography as a 
‘‘ politician and virtuoso.’’ He took his B.A. 
degree from Brazenose College in 1679, but 
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was soon after elected to an All Souls’ Fellow- 
ship, which he held until his death, fifty-six 
years later. 

Led by George Clarke, the governing body 
of All Souls were full of a scheme for rebuild- 
ing. It was settled that an old cloister, lying 
north of the main quadrangle, should be 
destroyed, and new buildings, including a great 
library, such as Queen's already had and such 
as were proposed for Christchurch and 
Worcester, should be erected thereon. But 
two important points were evidently under dis- 
cussion, viz., whether the old quadrangle 
should give place to a new one, and whether 
the new buildings should be in classic style or 
in Gothic taste. Curivusly enough, consider- 
ing the date, the second alternative carried 
the day, and it was probable that Hawksmoor, 
fresh from the Castle Howard towers and 
bastions, favoured this proposal, and thus 
became the author of tho first important 
domestic pseudo-Gothic exterior in England. 
In the All Souls’ buttery—a very finished 
interior—was the only presentment the lec- 
turer knew of Hawksmoor, in the form of the 
bust of an elderly man with a dissatisfied 
mouth. It would have to be remembered that 
during the years that Hawksmoor was working 
at All Souls his duties as an official of the 
Office of Works were in large measure super- 
seded, for he was deprived of the highly-prized 
post given to him in 1715, that of Clerk to the 
Board. William Benson was a dabbler in 
architecture, and had built himself a house in 
Wiltshire—which Colin Campbell illustrated 
in the Vitruvius Britannicus and called 
‘‘ Invented and built by himself in the 
style of Inigo Jones.’ He had made 
serious inroads into his inherited for- 
tune, and being an active Whig, the 
George I Ministry felt they must do some- 
thing for him. Wren was an octogenarian 
and had always had Tory and Stuart leanings, 
so, in 1718, he was removed from the Sur- 
veyorship, and Benson was given that office 
to hold until something better suited to him 
in the way of a well-paid sinecure fell vacant. 
Moreover, he had a brother equally eager for 
emolument and who now took Hawksmoor’s 

lace. 

Probably it had been Vanbrugh’s idea that 
on Wren’s death or voluntary resignation he 
should succeed as Surveyor and Hawksmoor 
should follow him in the Controllership. Any- 
how, the Benson intrusion aroused their wrath, 
which was not mitigated when Benson, 
making a mess of things, was in 1719 super- 
seded in the Surveyorship by Hewitt, who, 
despite promises to the contrary, failed to 
reinstate Hawksmoor. The Dictionary of 
National Biography laid stress on the ex- 
treme courtesy shown in all Hawksmoor’s 
correspondence ; but the worm could turn, and 
when Benson and Hewitt were his theme, his 
language was almost as racy and decisive as 
that of Vanbrugh. Carlisle was doing his best 
for him, but there was nothing to be done till 
Hewitt died in the autumn of 1726, Vanbrugh 
having himself passed away in the spring of 
that year. Then Carlisle acted, and Hawks- 
moor was reinstated. 

In the lecturer's opinion, Hawksmoor never 
showed his resourceful planning and the etrong 
characteristics of his style more completely 
than at St. Alphege. An east-end altar table 
was then considored essential, but the east end 
of the Greenwich church was necessarily also 
the principal street front, and from it there 
must be ingress to the church. Thus, the long, 
unbroken temple roof was continued for a 
dozen feet or so beyond the east window, and 
was formed into a portico of the “* Venetian 
Window "’ type, its sides forming vestibules 
giving access to the aisles (or, rather, spaces) 
below the north and south galleries of the 
church. The base of a low square tower 
formed the west porch, and no doubt Hawks- 
moor intended one of his individual] lanterns 
or superstructures to rise from the tower. 
That part of the work, however, appears to 
have been carried out by James and does not 
marry well with the Hawksmoor style. 
Within, the church forms just one great square 
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room, With an eastern archway opening into 
the comparatively small chancel. There are 
no columns and no divisions into nave and 
aisles, except that the space under the side 
galleries may be ranked as the latter. 

The lecturer concluded his remarks by giving 
Hawksmoor's opinion of the London of his 
day. He was deploring the entire setting 
aside of Wren's rebuilding scheme after the 
Fire and the casual way in which the City was 
set up again on its old lines: ‘‘ We have noe 
City, nor Streets, nor Houses, but a Chaos of 
Dirty Rotten Sheds allways Tumbling or 
takeing fire, with winding Crooked passages 
(scarce practicable), Lakes of Mud and Rills 
of Stinking Mire Running through them.” 
It might be perhaps rather comforting to us, 
who complained so bitterly of the defacing of 
our countryside at the present day, to find a 
leading architect uttering the same lamenta- 
tion a couple of centuries ago respecting 
buildings, many of which were still existing 
and were esteemed by us end even held as 
models that we ought to bear in mind in our 
present re-housing. 





LAW REPORT 


Court oF APPEAL. 
(The Lord Chief Justice and Lords Justices 
Bankes and Scrutton.) 


BUILDER’S ACTION AGAINST SOUTH- 
AMPTON CORPORATION. 


Smith v. Southampton Corporation. 


In this case the Corporation appealed from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Swift, at the 
Winchester Assizes, awarding to the plaintiff, 
the late Mr. William Smith, a builder and con- 
tractor, carrying on business at Southampton, 
£1,250 damages for alleged trespass 

The litigation arose in the erection by Mr. 
Smith of a block of flats in the Devonshire-road, 
Southampton, and, upon the ground that he had 
contravened the by-laws, the defendants had 
pulled down two-thirds of the block above the 
second floor. The Corporation’s case was that 
Mr. Smith, an old offender against the by-laws, 
had undertaken to put right what he had done 
in contravention of the by-laws, and it was 
only when|he showed that he was not going to 
do so that the Corporation pulled down the 
offending part of the building. 

Mr. Schiller, K.C., for the appellants, con- 
tended they were in the circumstances entitled 
to put their power into operation. 

Without calling upon Sir John Simon, K.C., 
for the respondent (the executrix of Mr. Smith), 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment dis- 
missing the appeal, said it was alleged that in the 
building of the flats Mr. Smith had committed a 
two-fold breach of the by-laws, both in the 
materials he used and in the height and thickness 
of the walls. Mr. Smith denied that he had 
committed any breach and alleged that what the 
Corporation called walls might properly be 
described as roof. The Corporation threatened 
demolition, and after discussion, Mr. Smith 
agreed to do the work required and to comply 
with the by-laws to the satisfaction of the 
architect. For that agreement, he (the Lord 
Chief Justice) thought there was good considera- 
tion. But the real point in the case was whether 
before the Corporation sent in their men and 
demolished two-thirds of the flats above the 
second floor, Mr. Smith had repudiated the 
agreement. Under the agreement, Mr. Smith 
was given two months within which to complete 
the work under it; but the Corporation acted 
fourteen days before the time expired. Mr. 
Justice Swift found, as a fact, that Mr. Smith 
had not repudiated the agreement, but that 
in fact’ had been working as hard as he could 
in bringing the building into conformity with the 
by-laws. For that finding there was evidence to 
support it, and that Court could not interfere 
with that finding of fact. 

The Lords Justices concurred and the appeal 
was accordingly dismissed with costs. 
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LEGAL SECTION 


NOTES 


Arbitration under the Acquisition of Land 
Act. 


Now that the caso is fully reported in the 
Law Reports, we must supplement our note of 
September 24 last on the case Gross, Sherwood 
& Heald, Ltd., v. Essex County Council, now 
reported 1927 1 Ch. 205. The plaintiffs car- 
ried on business as manufacturers of paint and 
varnish near the River Roding, Essex, and 
the defendants, under the LTssex County 
Council (Barking Bridge) Act, 1923, obtained 
power to construct a bridge over the River 
Roding to carry a by-pass road. The approach 
to this bridge made it necessary for some of 
the plaintiff's land to be acquired compul- 
sorily, and notices to treat were served upon 
the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs delivered a 
formal claim for compensation amounting to 
over £70,000, and as no arbitrator could be 
agreed upon by the parties an application was 
made by the plaintiffs to the Reference Com- 
mittee appointed under the Acquisition of 
Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919, for the appointment of an arbitrator 
under section 1, subsection (1), and an arbi- 
trator was duly appointed October 13, 1925. 
This gentleman devoted one day to the in- 
spection of the premises, and on January 13 
and 14, 1926, proceeded to the hearing of the 
arbitration. An adjournment then took place 
to give the parties the opportunity of arriving 
at a settlement, but these negotiations proved 
abortive, and in the meanwhile the arbitrator 
was taken seriously ill. On June il he wrote 
to the secretary of the Reference Committee 
saying he found himself forced through ill- 
health to resign his appointment as official ar- 
bitrator, but he would do his best to clear up 
the work in hand. On July 1 he again wrote 
to say his health had much improved, but he 
did not know whether he could continue the 
arbitration before August 1, the day when 
his appointment as official arbitrator for three 
years would be determined. 

Before that date his health improved, and 
lie attended to the business of his firm; but 
on July 16 he suffered a relapse, and no 
further step was taken in the arbitration. On 
August 30 the Reference Committee gave 
notice to the plaintiffs revoking the appoint- 
ment of the arbitrator and the appointment of 
another arbitrator in his place, and the plain- 
tiffs on September 15 commenced this action 
for a declaration that the revoking of the 
original appointment was ultra vires and an 
injunction to restrain the arbitration from 
being held by the new arbitrator. By October 
the original arbitrator bad greatly improved in 
health and he was able and willing to proceed 
with the arbitration. 

It was argued for the plaintiffs that a 
Government Department could not intervene 
in an arbitration end take it out of the hands 
of the arbitrator and appoint arother arbi- 
trator without the consent of the parties, and 
that Rule 6 made under the Act was ultra 
vires. That rule provides: ‘* The Reference 
Committee may, in the case of the death or 
the incapacity of the arbitrator originally 
selected, or if it is shown to the Committee 
that it is expedient so to do, in any other 
case, at any time before the arbitrator has 
made his award, revoke the reference of the 
question to the selected arbitrator and select 
another arbitrator for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question.” 

The Court held that the rule was not 
ultra vires, and referring to the facts of this 
case put the matter thus: The adjournment 
lasted several] months, in the course of which 
the arbitrator became seriously ill and ten- 
dered his resignation by the letter of June 11. 
Before this was formally accepted his health 
had improved and he was able to attend and 
did attend his own business, but by doing so 
he was obviously treating his appointment 


ON CURRENT CASES 


on the panel as having been determined, for 
by section 1, subsection. (3), of the Act it js 
provided that an arbitrator whilst holding 
office ‘‘ shall not himself engage, or be 4 
partner of any other person who engages, in 
private practice or business."’ The Court 
therefore held that it was quite clear that for 
some time before his term of office expired 
in August the arbitrator had disqualified him. 
self from acting as arbitrator on the pane] 
and the Committee were fully justified ip 
appointing another arbitrator in his place. 
We have supplemented our note on this case 
because in the short report upon which that 
note was written this important point as to 
disqualification was not made at all clear. 


Trade Union Law. 

Tue recent case of Forster v. National 
Amalgamated Union of  Shop-Assistants, 
Warehousemen and Clerks (Weekly Notes, 
January 29), in which the plaintiff, a member 
of the defendant Union, sought an injunction 
restraining the Union from applying directly 
or in conjunction with any other trade union, 
or otherwise indirectly, any of the general 
funds of the Union in furtherance of political 
objects, and in particular from contributing 
to the Trade Union Congress from the general 
funds sums which that body applied to 
political purposes, appeared likely to raise very 
interesting questions, but the decision of the 
Court, given in the defendant's favour, turned 
on a technical point under the Act, which may 
shortly be noted. 

Section 8 of the Trade Union Act, 1913, 
provides that the funds of a trade union shall 
not be applied either directly or in conjunction 
with any other trade union, association or 
body, cr otherwise indirectly, in the further- 
ance of the political objects to which this 
section applies (without prejudice to the 
furtherance of any other political objects) 
unless the furtherance of those objects has 
been approved as an object of the union by a 
resolution for the time being in foree, passed 
on a ballot of the members of the anion, taken 
in accordance with this Act for the purpose, 
by a majority of the members voting, and 
where such a resolution is in force, unless 
rules approved (whether the union is regis- 
tered or not) by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies are in force providing that payments 
in furtherance of those objects are to be made 
from a separate fund, and for the exemption 
of any member of the union who gives notice 
that he objects to contribute, and also pro- 
viding that a member who is exempt shal] not 
be excluded from the benefits of the union or 
placed at any disadvantage as compared with 
other members, and that contribution to the 
political fund shall not be made a condition of 
admission to the union 

The political objects to which this section 
applies are set out in subsection (3), and they 
are (a) the payment of any expenses incurred 
either directly or indirectly by a candidate or 
prospective candidate for election to Parlia- 
ment or to any public office, before, during, oT 
after the election in connection with his can- 
didature or election: (b) or the holding of any 
meeting or the distribution of any literature 
or documents in support of any such candidate 
ot prospective candidate; (c) or the main‘en- 
ance of any person who is a member of Par- 
liament or who holds a public office ; (d) or in 
connection with the registration of electors oF 
the selection of a candidate for Parliament 
or any public office: (e) or on the —, 
political meetings of any kind or in or Bo 
tribution of political literature or politica 
documents of any kind, unless the main pur 
pose of the meetings or of the distribution . 
literature or documents is the fi one 
of statutory objects within the meaning 0 be 
Act. ‘ Public Office "’ in this aes 
means “ The office of member of any county, 
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county borough, district or parish council or 
hoard of gu wdians, or of any public body who 
have power to raise money either directly or 
indirectly by means of a rate."’ 

“ Statutory objects ’’ are defined for the 
of this Act, in section 1, subsection 
(2 ing the objects mentioned in sec- 
tion 16 of the Trade Union (Amendment) 
Act, 1876, namely, the regulation of the rela- 
tions between workmen and masters, or be- 
tween workmen and workmen, or between 
masters and masters, or the imposing of re- 
strictive conditions on the conduct of any 
trade or business, and also the provision of 
benefits. By section 2 the expression *‘ Trade 
Union,”” for the purpose of the Trade Union 
Acts, 1871 to 1906, and this Act, means any 
combination, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, the principal objects of which are under 
its constitution statutory objects. Provided 
that any combination which is for the time 
being registered as a trade union shall be 
deemed to be a trade union as defined by this 
Act so long as it continues to be registered. 

The principle of the Act appears to be as 
follows:—The fact that a trade union has 
under its constitution objects or powers other 
than “ statutory objects ’’ within the mean- 
ing of this Act Goes not prevent the com- 
bination being a trade union for the purposes 
of the Trade Union Acts, 1871 to 1906, so 
long as it is @ trade union as defined by this 
Act, and subject to the provisions of this Act 
as to the furtherance of political objects, any 
such trade union shall have power to apply 
its funds for any lawful objects or purposes 
for the time being authorised under its con- 
stitution (see section 1, subsection (1)). The 
definition given above from section 2, sub- 
section (1), shows that the principal objects 
under the constitution must be “‘ statutory 
objects,” but that there may be other objects, 
and in so far as they are political objects, if 
they come within the definition of those ob- 
jects as set out in section 3, which we gave 
above, then the provisions of this Act apply; 
but if they are outside those objects there 
specified, then they can be defrayed out of 
the general funds. The proviso to section 2, 
subsection (1), is rather difficult to read in 
connection with section 1, but we read it as 
merely exempting unions registered at the 
time this Act came into force, an exemption 
which would not continue, for under section 2, 
subsection (2), the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies shal} not register any combination as 
4 trade union unless, in his cpinion, under its 
constitution the principal objects are ‘‘ statu- 
tory objects; and he has power to withdraw 
the certificate of registration of any registered 
union if the constitution of that union has been 
% altered that its principal objects are not 
statutory objects,’ or if in his opinion the 


purposes 


9), as ! 


Principal objects for which the union is 
actually carried on are not statutory objects. 
Such being the principal sections of tire Act, 
We now come to the case recently decided. 

The cause of complaint, as alleged by the 


plaintiff, was that affiliation fees were paid to 
the Trade Union Congress, which were ex- 
pended by that body on political objects which 
fell within the Act and (as the case was 


pleaded) that this constituted a breach of the 
Statutory restrictions contained in the Act; 
but In this case it was admitted that the 
Provisions contained in section 3, subsection 
1), paragraphs (a) and (6), had been com- 
plied with; rules had been approved by the 


Registrar of Friendly Societies and a valid 
autation | d been passed by ballot, and all 
i condit ons precedent under the section had 
en fulfilled; and therefore the Court held 


Pr if any | reach had been committed by the 
me nion it could not be a breach of 
of ae s of the Act, but must be a breach 
whi ‘ rules, nd in particular of rule 45 (2), 
din, rovided that payments for political 
i shou'd be made from a separate fund, 
Gite’ no cause of action as pleaded 

» 4nd an amendment of the claim was 


we as being unfair to the defendants at 
stage of the proceedings. For what had 


happened was this: In the first instance the 
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plaintiff had, under subsection (2) of section 3, 
complained to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies that a breach of the rules had been 
committed, and the Registrar had heard the 
complaint and dismissed it. Under that sub- 
section, however, had the decision been the 
other way it is expressly provided that the 
Registrar can make an order remedying the 
breach, and ‘*‘ any such order shall be binding 
and conclusive on al] parties without appeal 
and shall not be removable into any court of 
law or restreinable by injunction.’’ The de- 
cision being final if the complainant succeeded, 
the Court asked itself the question, Had the 
Legislature contemplated the complainant in 
the event of failure being able to commence 
an action to obtain relief in the Courts, whilst 
in the event of his success the defendants 
would be left without an appeal? The Court 
held that when the complainant has elected, 
as in this case, to go before the Registrar, the 
tribunal indicated in the subsection, he cannot 
in the same matter go before the Courts. 
Thus it will be seen the decision turned upon 
a more or less technical point; but what has 
not been decided in this case is whether the 
subsection gives the complainant an election 
to go either to the Court or to the Registrar, 
or whether the Registrar is not the sole 
tribunal open to him. It was unnecessary to 
decide this point, as hese undoubtedly the 
complainant had elected to go before the 
Registrar. 





REPAIRING PRIVATE 
STREETS 


A case has been reported, Nash v. 
Giles (Weekly Notes, November 20), which 
must not be confused with cases in con- 
nection with making-up streets under sec- 
tion 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, or the 
Private Street Works Act, 1892. A complaint 
had been preferred on behalf of the Fleet 
Urban District Council under section 19 of the 
Public Health Acts (Amezdment) Act, 1907, 
against Colonel F. L. Giles, who was the 
owner of premises abutting upon Victoria Hill- 
road, to recover expenses incurred by the local 
authority under the above section. Section 19, 
subsection (1), provides: ‘* Where repairs are 
required in the case of any street, not being 
a highway reparable by the inhabitants at 
large, to obviate or remove danger to any 
passenger or vehicle in the street, the local 
authority may give notice in writing to the 
owners of the lands and premises fronting, 
adjoining or abutting on the street, and may 
require the owners to execute, within a time 
to be specified in the notice, such repairs as 
are described in the notice.’’ Then subsection 
(2) proceeds: ‘‘ If within the time specified 
in the notice the repairs described in the notice 
are not executed, the local authority may exe- 
cute the repairs and may recover summarily 
as a civil debt the cost of the repairs so 
executed from the owners in default, and the 
amount recoverable from each owner shall be 
in the proportion which the extent of his lands 
and premises fronting, adjoining or abutting 
on the street bears to the total extent of all 
lands and premises so fronting, adjoining or 
abutting." Notice in writing had been given 
to Colonel Giles requiring him within 42 days 
to do the repairs therein specified, and the 
complaint stated that this notice had not been 
complied with and the local authority had 
done the works, and that the expenses incurred 
therewith amounted to £35 12s. 6d., which 
sum had been duly demanded but not paid. 

Before the justices the following facts 
(among others) were proved or admitted :— 
That on November 17, 1925, upon the report 
of the surveyor of the local authority, it was 
made to appear to the local authority that 
Victoria Hill-road, which was not a highway 
reparable by the inhabitants at large, was in 
a dangerous condition and in urgent need of 
repair; that the Public Health Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act was in force in the district; that 
certain repairs were required to obviate danger 
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to passengers and vehicles ; that the respondent 
(Colonel Giles) by his solicitors objected that 
the notice was not in order, as the work re- 
quired to be done was more than was 
authorised by the: Statute; that at the same 
time as the authority did the repairs to 
Victoria Hill-road they also did repairs to 
arother street, Branksome Wood-road, which 
ran at right-angles to Victoria Hill-road; that 
the respondent's premises did not abut, front 
or adjoin this latter road; no separate account 
was kept of the expense of the repairs to each 
of the said roads. The expenses of repairing 
both roads was charged upon the respective 
owners in proportion with the extent of their 
frontages to the said roads. 

For the local authority it was contended be- 
fore the justices that the two roads were one 
continuous surface and were @ continuation of 
one another and formed one street; that the 
two roads were treated in the same manner 
and there was very little difference in the con- 
dition of the two roads before the works were 
commenced, and if the expenses had been cal- 
culated separately they would have been ap- 
proximately the same to the _ respective 
frontagers. For the respondent (Colonel Giles) 
it was contended the two roads were separate 
streets and that the apportionment was bad, 
as the expenses should have been separately 
apportioned. The justices found as a fact that 
the two roads were two separate streets within 
the meaning of the Act, and that the Act did 
not permit of the inclusion of the cost of a 
second street in the same account with the 
cost of repairing the first, and consequently 
the apportionment of the expenses was bad 
and the complaint must be dismissed. 

The local authority appealed, and the Court 
of King’s Bench, consisting of three judges, 
unanimously upheld the decision of the 
justices. It was contended on behalf of the 
local authority that the justices had confused 
the apportionment required under section 150 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, with that re- 
quired by this Act, but the Lord Chief Justice 
pointed out that although the apportionment 
might not be the same as that under section 
150, the method might be different; but there 
n:ust be an apportionment, and in the present 
case the sum due had been apportioned on a 
wrong basis, that is, on the expenses of re- 
pairing two streets and not on that alone 
upon which the respondent’s premises fronted 
and abutted: it was not suggested that the 
two roads were identical with regard to the 
nature of the repairs required: it was only 
stated that they were treated in the same 
manner and that there was little difference in 
their condition. 

It was also suggested by the local authority 
that instead of dismissing the complaint the 
justices might themselves have made an 
apportionment, but the Court pointed out they 
had no power to do so. 

Under the Public Health Act, 1875, it may 
be noted, it was held that even where two 
properties of the same owner fronted two 
streets the expenses of making-up the two 
streets must be apportioned in respect of each 
of the premises separately (see Croydon Rural 
District Council v. Betts; 1914, 1 Ch. 870). 
In our eighth article on ‘“‘ Making-up New 
and Private Streets,’’ October 1, 1926, we 
inadvertently stated this case to have been 
decided under the Private Street Works Act, 
but the decision applies equally under that 
Act, as it turned on the charge on the premises 
created by section 257 of the Public Health 
Act, and section 13 of the Private Street Works 
Act as regards the charge on the premises 
refers to this section. 

It may be noted that under subsection 4 
of section 19 of the Public Health Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1907, an option is given 
to the majority in number, or rateable value, 
of the owners, within the time specified in the 
notice, to require the local authority to pro- 
ceed under section 150 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, or if the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, is in force in the district, under that 
Act instead of the Public Health Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1907. 
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TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE 


Mr. Davince (President) took the chair at a 
meeting of the Institute held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on February 11, when MaJsor 
Harry Barves read a paper on “ The Slum 
Problem."’ 

Major Barnes first dealt with the history of 
the subject and said that prior to 1838 there 
was no national effort to amend the housing 
conditions of the poor. Quaint ordinances 
strayed across the pages of ancient statutes, 
and here and there a gleam of private benevo- 
lence shone out, like a good deed in a naughty 
world, but there was little story to tell. The 
second stage marked the beginning of the 
battle. In 1838 the issue was joined, when 
Edwin Chadwick launched his famous first 
report on the sanitary conditions of the labour- 
ing classes in the Metropolis, and it closed in 
1851, three years before Le and his colleagues 
Southwood Smith and Anthony Ashley reaped 
the reward of their labour in being refused by 
a Parliament, sore and smarting after five 
years of vigorous scrubbing, the opportunity to 
continue it. The second stage differed from 
the first not because the relationship of housing 
to health came to an end, but because legisla- 
tion on housing ceased to be general and 
indirect, and became direct and particular. 
The third stage lay between 1851 and 1868. 
It marked the emergence of Housing as a 
thing in itself. Public Health legislation was 
in being—year by year saw it growing. Theo 
vicinity of the house was under observation, 
but the eyes of sanitarians were turning on the 
house. In 1851 Anthony Ashley, afterwards 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, secured the 
passage of an Act for the establishment of 
lodging houses (nol to be confounded with 
common lodging houses) for the working 
classes ; and in so deing became the precursor 
of Addison, Chamberlain end Wheatley. His 
Act marked the beginning of collective action 
in the provision of new houses for the working 
classes, and history showed that action slowly 
broadening down from precedent to precedent. 
In the same year, 1851, Ashley secured the 
passage of another Act, one to regulate 
common lodging houses, in which the needs of 
the poorest, least industrious and most irregular 
of the working classes were provided for. In 
the hands of the police this became a grcat 
instrument of improvement. From this Act 
they might trace a movement which in one 
direction led to the erection of great model 
lodging houses in London and the provincial 
cities by local authorities; in anether to 
houses, as admirable, which, coming into being 
through the Rowton House Company, yet had 
their origin in the inspiration which produced 
Sybil, a gleam from the many-faceted 
character of Disraeli. The movement had not 
yet reached its apogee, which is yet to be 
found in more plentiful provision of hostels for 
single men and women. 

The fourth stage opened with a direct frontal 
attack on slum conditions by the Torrens Act, 
passed in 1868 for the improvement or demoli- 
tion of existing dwellings. An Act remarkable 
more for its implication than its application. 
The Torrens Act opened two new chapters in 
the history of slum clearance. The first was 
the great chapter on Compensation, that 
problem which followed hard on the heels of 
compulsory purchase. It is a chapter which 
recorded the subordination of private interest 
to public welfare. They saw the compensation 
clauses gradually stripped of the wide and 
general phrases on which excessive claims were 
based and substantiated; they saw the 10 per 
cent. allowance for compulsory purchases dis- 
appear, together with the allowance for the 
value of buildings that had no value; and at 
last they saw discounted that part of the value 
of land that vanished with the restriction of 
its use to housing. The second chapter sounded 
the challenge that was taken up by the Cross 
Act of 1875, and continued to-day. It recorded 
the conflict between the two schools which 
debated whether salvation was to be found in 
reconditioning the single house, or in clearing 


the insanitary area. A brief stage—this fourth 
stage—only lasting from 1868 to 1875, but one 
in which men came to two important con- 
clusions. Sanitarians were entangled in a 
series of Health Acts that the most pedestrian 
person failed to read. A clamour for con- 
solidation began that found response in the 
Public Health Act of 1875, that landmark of 
public health. More important was the con- 
clusion that slum conditions were too wide- 
spread, too deeply rooted to be improved by 
pulling down single houses. The insanitary 
area had swum within the ken of the slum 
explorer. Slum dentistry had advanced a 
stage. It was useless to stop the tooth, the 
whole set must go, and so they came to the 
Cross Act of 1575, and Second Main Period, in 
which housing emerged as a distinct factor 
in public health. 

In the fifth stage—1875 to 1890—new de- 
velopments of old problems burst into view, 
problems many of which still awaited solution. 
This period developed the controversy between 
the cottage and the tenement which still raged 
with unabated bitterness. Here, too, appeared 
the problem of transport, complicated by the 
cost in time and money of travelling and the 
desire of the worker to live near his work. In 
fact, there was not a phase of the slum problem 
that was not opened out. As a whole, the 
stage marked by two things apparently opposed 
—the first, the movement of attention from the 
vicinity to the dwelling; the second, the per- 
ception that the dwelling must be considered 
in relation to its vicinity. The most notable 
feature of this stage was without question the 
Second Royal Commission dealing with 
Housing which sat in 1885. Its deliberations 
and report formed a veritable Bible of the 
Slums. It found much to mourn for, but, on 
the whole, a sweeter England than did its 
predecessor in 1842. The three tributaries 
that found their sources in Shaftesbury, 
Torrens and Cross met in the Housing Act of 
1890, and with its passage ended the fifth 
stage. The sixth stage, from 1890 to 1909, was 
spent under the egis of this all-embracing Act. 
It was a code of conduct to which local 
authorities were called to conform. For a 
large part of the period between 1890 and 1909 
there was considerable building activity. The 
needs of the working classes were being met 
at least as adequately as at any other time. 

The seventh stage was ushered in by the 
1909 Act. This Act added to and enlarged the 
old powers. It had a sharper edge to cut 
through the old difficulties of procedure and 
expense. In it was registered the first expan- 
sion of the idea which gave the Cross Act its 
character. Local authorities under it were set 
to consider not only how to improve a built-up 
area but how to prevent areas and much: larger 
ones from becoming built up in the old bad 
way. They were to Town Plan. MHousing 
formed a fresh liaison. The brief years be- 
tween 1909 and 1914 were perhaps the most 
memorable in this history. In those years the 
great political parties each registered the con- 
sidered conclusion that the provision of ade- 
quate dwellings for all the people of this 
country was beyond the power of private enter- 
prise and must depend on the collective re- 
sources of the State. 1913 was for housing 
what 1870 was for education. 

The eighth and present stage commenced 
with the 1919 Act. That Act was preceded by 
sundry estimates. None were exaggerated, 
though later they were said to be, and time 
had but served to prove them. In it and its 
successors of 1923 and 1924 a quadriga of 
statesmen driven by the demand for better 
dwellings had been put through their paces. 
They went in pairs—Addison and Mond, 
Chamberlain and Wheatley, all stressing that 
side of housing which attempted to bring new 
additional houses into being. They were the 
successors of Shaftesbury rather than of 
Torrens and Cross. The problems of the exist- 
ing dwelling, its repair and replacement, and 
the clearance of the insanitary area had re- 
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ceived comparatively but little attentic, This 
history shows a progressive movement {;om the 
cleansing of the vicinity to the improvement of 
the dwelling itself. The last stage was made 
possible by that provision of the 1919 Act 
which required separate conveniences for the 
use of each separate family to be provided for 
food, fuel and washing. The task for the 
future in slum as in suburb was the provision 
of the separate dwelling for the separate family 
complete with sanitary and other conv: nience 
The present method of dealing piecemeal with 
insanitary areas was not only intolerably slow 
but was inequitable. Some slum owners were 
dispossessed without compensation, others were 
allowed to remain in full enjoyment of their 
unjustifiable incomes. There was only one 
way, and that was for local authorities to put 
into force the by-laws requiring the provision 
of separate conveniences for each separate 
family, and, having done that, to acquire such 
property as did not comply with the require. 
ment at a price which took into account the 
cost of bringing it up to this standard. Having 
acquired it they must comply with their own 
by-laws, pending the clearance, if that should 
be necessary, of the entire area in which the 
property was situated. This work could be 
done by each local authority within its own 
area. It meant management and supervision. 
It involved those questions of labour and 
materials that lie behind all housing efforts, 
but it raised the question of land and transport 
only in a lesser degree. These latter questions 
could only be settled by a combination of local 
authorities dealing with a wide area. ‘This 
eighth stage had yet to find its terminal point. 
That point was a Royal Commission, the third 
in the great series: It must be set up to 
examine the working of the Acts of 1919, 1923 
and 1924, to satisfy itself of the needs of the 
country in respect of decent dwellings, to 
examine the difficulties of travel, labour, land, 
material and finance that surrounded the ques- 
tion, to consider the administrative machinery, 
to hear grievances, and to suggest remedies. 
The two great Commissions of the past, that 
of 1842 and that of 1885, had been followed 
by legislative action of potent and beneficial 
character. The third Commission would be no 
less fruitful and was no less required. 

He would hazard the opinion that the 
problem of the slum was to be solved by apply- 
ing at one and the same time th principles 
and methods introduced by Shaftesbury, 
Torrens and Cross. With Shaftesbury they 
must continue building new houses that were 
required to make up shortage and provide for 
annual increase. With Cross they must am 
at the entire clearance of the slum and the 
creation of new and sanitary areas ; while with 
Torrens they must bring the insanitary dwell- 
ing into conformity with the requirements of 
health, decency and comfort, using the terms 
in their widest sense to include not only those 
which lacked water-closets and drains, but 
those which lacked food and fuel stores, wash- 
ing and cooking facilities separate and distinct 
for each separate family. 

Tremendous advances had been made since 
Chadwick, and 1838. There was no reason 
why in 1928 they should not begin the fight 
once more, the last and the best that would 
add to the clean street, the separate dwelling, 
and make the English house the English home. 

Any legislation on the question to-day thet 
faced the facta must recognise that there was & 
dual obligation: first, the provision of @ san 
tary and adequately equipped dwelling, this 
rested upon the landlord; next, its mainten- 
ance in a cleanly condition, this rested upoD 
the tenant. Both must be enforced, that of - 
tenant equally with that of the landlord, an 
no sentimental nonsense should be allowed t 
relieve the one or the other of the duty properly 
laid on either. A distinction can be drawn 
and a distinction must be drawn between. in- 
sanitary conditions produced by bad design, 
worse construction, insufficient repa'r. and — 
produced by the destructive and dirty — 
of a tenant. It was tho easiest thing in the 
world to shriek at the landlord or a®use 
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pent of what was to be properly expected from 
each, and an equally calm and unimpassioned 
jemand for the fulfilment of these expecta- 
tions. ‘This was not to say that the same 
standard of judgment was to be applied in both 
Account must be taken of the oppor- 


cenities open to each and the penalties for 
neglect of them fixed accordingly. When in 


dealing with this matter courage could be 
found on one side to deal with the bad land- 
lord, and another side to deal with the bad 
inant, they would cease to drift and they 
would get: somewhere. . . saad 
He ventured to say that if an investigation 
were made it would be found that in every 
town the main part of slum property was in 
the ownership of a comparatively small number 
of owners who squeezed their rent from it as a 
lemon was squeezed of its juice, to the last 
drop. The rents were at their maximum, the 
repairs were at their minimum, and such as 
were done were done at the bidding of the 
sanitary inspector. ; 
The slum problem was a double one, it 
raised at one and the same time a double 
query. ‘Io preserve or demolish, that was tle 
question. Whether it was better to patch and 
paint, or with a gang of house-breakers to end 
it all. To de-house perchance to re-house. 
After demolition what ditficulties might come. 
Consider them and how great they appear. It 
was no longer a question of building 500,000 
new houses to remedy a shortage, but of 
waking a survey of §,000,000 houses. It was 
not now a question of numbers but one of 
standard. A double standard, of repair and 
yoommodation. The task was even more than 
applying this double standard to this great 
nas. There was another question to be asked 
of hardly less importance. It was not ‘* Are 
they in proper repair? *’ ‘* Have they adequate 
accommodation ? '’ but ‘‘ Are they in the right 
place? ’’ Were they obstructive houses, to 
light and air, to transport and to open spaces ? 
In the transformation of an insanitary ares 
into an area covered with decent dwellings 
there were several stages. The approval 
of the Ministry of Health must be obtained 
for an improvement scheme. The first step 
was the representation made by the Medical 
Oficer of Health. Medical Officers were 
wisely put beyond the reach of their em- 
ployers. No Medical Officer could be re- 
moved on the ground that he is too zealous. 
Zeal, however, was a virtue that received little 
encouragement as a rule. An improvement 
schome was rather all-embracing; it did not 
allow for the subtle discrimination that might 
otherwise measure the sanitary condition of a 


property by the status of its owner. To put 
it through, a Medical Officer needed to take 
his courage in both hands. He was assured 
of outery and clamour, of wire-pulling and 
intrigue. He would have to face inquiry, to 
be confronted by counsel, to have his state- 
ments challenged, his facts contradicted. It 
Was not every man that was born for conten- 
tion, and some reluctance to loosen this 
avalanche of trouble might be expected. That 
it should be done at all was a tribute to the 


courage and spirit of this body of public 


servants. If they were to speed up this work 
they must be supported and find that support 
outside the body that employed them. He 
wondered how many Medical Officers had ever 
had the initial push of a complaint from four 
local government electors. This, however, 
they ought to have and would have if there 
Was a rexl public opinion on this matter. The 


activity 


nd initiative of private and voluntary 
organisa tj 


mm Was required to counteract the 


tenden: of local government to replace 
ad hoc bodies by those with general func- 
tons. The Board of Works had gone, the 
Commissiouers of Sewers had gone, the School 
Board had gone, the Guardians were to go. 
In the place of definite bodies with definite 
functions there were omnibus corporations 
ee nbers lose their personalities on 
Ommitt 


+ s where proceedings have no pub- 
licity, who took their policy from their councils 
and their practice from their officers. They 
must cal) in a new world to redress the balance 
and the ad hoc bodies which 


of the oO l, 
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had disappeared or were disappearing must 
find their successors in organisations of private 
citizens intent on the carrying out of definite 
programmes of reform. 

The never-ending somnolence of elected per- 
sons must be rudely broken by the clamour of 
public opinion, and for that public opinion 
must be provided with a voice. That voice 
should be the voice of thase who spoke with 
authority because they spoke with knowledge. 

The scheme having been approved, the local 
authority was put into possession of an order, 
and plans, setting out the classification of 
lands for compensation purposes, detailing 
what housing accommodation was to be pro- 
vided and how the cleared areas were to be 
treated. With this preparation could be made 
for actual work on the site. Then the trouble 
began. Before they could pull old houses down 
new houses must be ready. This in effect 
meant the works must be done a bit at a time. 
Legally the authority had power to take over 
the whole of the property within the area, but 
wise and prudent authorities did not so act. 
From the point of view of the acquiring 
authority the ideal arrangement as regarded 
economy was to acquire only so much of the 
necessary property as was required to provide 
the site on which the “ decant’’ was to be 
built. The acquisition was timed so as to get 
the land cleared just at the moment the con- 
tract for the ‘‘ decant’’ building had been 
made, and the builder is ready to proceed. 
The next thing was to arrange the acquisition 
of the next block of property so that the con- 
tract for new dwellings on it would be signed, 
and the site cleared as the ‘‘ decant ’’ block 
came into hand. The tenants of the old build- 
ings would then be transferred to the 
‘** decant ’’—if they would do—and that was 
not altogether a sure thing. So the clearance 
went on little by little, dwelling by dwelling. 
It was a bit of human underpinning. If there 
was one thing that slum clearance told them 
it was to make haste slowly. The only way 
to get a move on was to get a lot of moves on. 
None of them could go quickly, but all together 
they might go far. That was the only expedi- 
tion possible. The only real hope of substan- 
tial progress being made in one generation 
was by the simultaneous movement of many 
schemes. 

If the authority acquired the property 
before it was ready to pull it down, it was 
burdened with supervision and repairs. If it 
left it to be taken progressively, some owners 
in the area continued to draw rack rerts, 
while refraining from the proper repair main- 
tenance of the property. The proper course 
was for the authority to face the music, take 
over the property, setting off the rents against 
the repairs. If this course were adopted in a 
large number of areas it would increase the 
number of slum clearance schemes that could 


be carried out; it would put the insanitary ~ 


property within these areas in sanitary con- 


ditions with less cost to the community; it - 


would remove the inequity of receiving income 
from buildings for which no compensation is 
paid. 

He did not think they were seriously apply- 
ing themselves to this problem. Their move- 
ments were spasmodic. When they had 
really decided that housing was as _ im- 
portant as education, they would do what 
they did in 1870, they would make permissive 
legislation compulsory. He would believe that 
they meant business when he saw section 57 
of the Housing Act. 1925, replaced by a section 
in the following words :—‘* There shal] be pro- 
vided for every housing district a sufficient 
amount of accommodation in separate dwell- 
ings (as hereinafter defined) available for all 
the families resident in such district for whose 
housing efficient and suitable provision is not 
otherwise made, and where there is an in- 
sufficient amount of such accommodation, in 
this Act referred to as ‘ separate dwelling 
accommodation,’ the deficiency shall be sup- 
plied in manner provided by this Act.”’ 

Mr. G. Topham Forrest proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, who, he said, had 
given a wide meaning to the word “ slum.”’ 
He had to deal with unhealthy areas, com- 
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posed of bad buildings and mean streets, for 
which the only practical remedy was whole- 
sale demolition and reconstruction. During 
the eight years since the war in London 920 
new block buildings had been provided, giving 


accommodation for 5,600 people. Prepara- 
tions for tackling the main problem on a larger 
scale were being made by the development of 
estates acquired for the purpose. 

Councillor T. White (chairman of the Liver- 
pool Housing Committee) seconded the motion. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin said they would con- 
tinue to create slums so long as there was no 
opportunity for people to live outside slum 
areas. He thought more could be done by 
co-operation with owners. All owners were 
not bad owners, and a little help from the local 
authorities might well secure their co- 
operation. 

Major Lovelock, Alderman E. Culpin, and 
Mr. RK. C. Maxwell also joined in the dis- 
cussion, and in reply Major Barnes repeated 
his suggestion that the time was ripe for 
another Royal Commission. 


Town Planning. 

The Town- Planning Department of the 
Ministry of Health records the following pro- 
gress for the month ended January 31, 1927 :— 

ResoLutTions Recetvep (Stage 1). 
BUCKINGHAM : HERTFORD : 
Amersham R.D.C. Hitchin R.D.C, 


Devon : (No. 2). 
Torquay T.C. SUFFOLK : 
(No. 4). Ipswich T.C. (No. 2). 
GLOUCESTER : SuRREY: 
Bristol T.C. (No. 2). Leatherhead U.D.C. 





Town-Planning in South-east London. 


The Ministry of Health will hold a public 
inquiry, at the Lewisham Town Hall, on 
February 17, into the London County Council’s 
south-eastern district town-planning scheme 
(No. 2). The scheme, which affects an area of 
7,150 acres, concerns the borough of Greenwich, 
Lewisham, and Woolwich and all the open land 
that fringes on the county boundary. Approxi- 
mately, the town-planning area is bounded by 
Shooter’s Hill-road on the north, with the 
addition of Charlton Park; by the Bellingham 
estate and Bromley-road on the south-west, and 
by the county boundary on the south-east. 
Over 2,000 acres will be preserved from building, 
652 being set apart for public and 1,405 for 
private recreation. Additions to existing open 
spaces will include extensions to the park pre- 
sented to Lewisham by Lord Forster, as a 
memorial to his two sons who fell in the war; 
to the Northbrook Park, Lee; and to other 
parks in the Woolwich and Greenwich areas. 
Besides the making of regulations as to the 
density of houses and the allocation of certain 
areas for business and industrial services, the 
scheme includes proposals for the construction 
of about a dozen new roads. 


Scholarships in Science and Engineering. 


The Board of Education have recently issued 
the syllabus for the examination to be held in 
April and May, 1928, for Royal scholarships and 
free studentships in science, tenable at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London. These awards are open to British 
subjects of either sex, without age limit, and 
cover fees and, subject to evidence of financial 
need, such maintenance allowance, not exceeding 
£80 a year, as the Board think fit. The Board 
have also issued the regulations for the award 
of Whitworth scholarships for mechanical 
science in 1928 on the foundation of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth. These consist of two Whitworth 
senior scholarships of an annual value of £250, 
tenable for two years, and six Whitworth 
scholarships of an annual value of £125, which 
may be increased in special cases, tenable for 
three years. Candidates must be British subjects 
and have had handicraft experience in a 
mechanical engineering workshop. The syllabuses 
and full details of the scholarships can be 
obtained from the Stationery Office or through 
any bookseller. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS 
AND THEIR APPLICATION, — VII 


By H. V. MILNES EMERSON, A.R.I.B.A. 


A canopy was erected in front of premises 
belonging to the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society. The L.C.C. took proceedings in respect 
of this erection in advance of the building line. 
The Society applied for a rule, calling on the 
magistrate to state a case, but this was refused 
by the Divisional Court on the ground that it 
was @ question of fact. (The Builder, July 11, 
1903, page 32.) 

Show cases and electric advertising cases, 
fixed to front of shop, &c., and projecting 10 in. 
from face of wall, and in another case over 6 ft. 
beyond the general line of buildings have been 
held not to be within this section. (L.C.C. v. 
Illuminated Advertisement Co., 1904, 91 L.T. 
352; L.C.C. v. Scheinzik, 1905, 93 L.T. 550; 
L.C.C. v. Hancock, 1907, 96 L.T. 618.) 

The Superintending Architect must choose 
a length of street for fixing the general line of 
buildings and must define the line for that length. 
An appeal can be made if necessary against the 
decision of the Superintending Architect, and 
the Tribunal of Appeal, under sec. 183, can vary 
the certificate of the Superintending Architect, 
and can also take into consideration the front- 
ages of buildings in a longer or shorter section 
of the street to that considered by the Superin- 
tending Architect. (L.C.C. and London Building 
Acts, 91 L.T. 501; The Builder, 1904, Vol 87.) 

One-story shops built upon a forecourt of 
premises do not determine the building line. 
In the case of Scott v. Carritt, 82 L.T. 67, the 
main walls of the buildings stood more than 50ft. 
back from the road, but the one-story shops pro- 
jected upon the forecourt close up to the street, 
and it was held that the owner could not re- 
erect the buildings to a height of three stories 
upon these forecourts without the consent of 
the Council, as such buildings would be beyond 
the general line of buildings. 

Section 23.—Buildings projecting beyond 
general line when taken down to be set back. 

(1) In case any building or structure which shall 
in any part thereof project beyond the general 
line of buildings in a street or beyond the front 
of the building, wall, or railing, on either side 
thereof, shall at any time be taken down to an 
extent exceeding one-half of the cubical extent 
of such building or structure, or shall be des- 
troyed by fire or other casualty, or demolished, 
pulled down, or removed from any other cause 
to the extent aforesaid, it shall be lawful for 
the Council to require the same building or 
structure, or any new building or structure 
proposed to be erected on the site, or any part 
of the site thereof, to be set back to such a line 
and in such a manner as the Council shall direct. 

(2) The Council shall make compensation to 
the owner of such building for any damage and 
expenses which he may sustain and incur thereby 
and the amount of such compensation, if not 
agreed between the Council and the parties 
concerned, shall be recovered in a summary 
manner, except where the amount of com- 
pensation claimed exceeds £50, in which case 
the amount thereof shall be settled by arbitration 
according to the provisions contained in the 
Lands Clauses Acts, which are applicable where 
questions of disputed compensation are author- 
ised or required to be settled by arbitration, and 
for that purpose those Acts, so far as applicable, 
shall be deemed to be incorporated with this 
Act. 

For the purposes of this section, the expression 
“owner "’ has the same meaning as in the Lands 
Clauses Acts. 

Note.—Section 166 provides for legal proceed- 
ings, i.¢e., compensation if not agreed, &c., to 
be recovered in a summary manner. 

The Strand is one instance where street 
widening has taken place, and any buildings 
taken down for more than one-half of the cubical 
contents would have to be set back to the new 
building line and compensation paid to the owner 
as agreed. If the building is not pulled down 
for more than one-half of its cubical contents, 


the owner can make such alterations or part re- 
building without having to set back to the new 
building line. Extensive alterations were made 
in this way to one set of business premises in the 
Strand, and they still form part of block project- 
ing beyond the new building line. This section 
appears to provide against the possibility of re- 
building the premises in sections at different 
periods without setting back. 

In the case of the Ritz Hotel, the Council 
allowed the ground floor only to be set back to 
the building line, and the upper floors to 
project over the pavement carried upon 
piers flush with the curb. Compensation was 
paid for the ground given up at the ground 
floor level. 

When making an entrance to a new street, 
a building in the existing street and at right 
angles to the new street was pulled down. 
Houses were erected in the new street and a 
building line established. Upon the corner of 
the two streets a new building was commenced, 
partly upon the site of the old building and 
partly upon the garden that adjoined it. The 
new building was in advance of the general line 
of buildings in the new street, and it was held 
that the building fell within Section 75 of 
Met. Man. Am. Act, 1862. As the garden 
ground was not part of the curtailage of the 
old building, and the building having 
been taken down in order to form the new 
street, the intention of building upon the old 
site had been abandoned. (L.C.C. v. Pryor, 
1896, 74 L.T. 234; and Lord Auckland v. West- 
minster B.W., 26 L.T. 961.) 

24.—Notices of Definition of General Line. 

The Superintending Architect shall, within 
fourteen days after the issue of the certificate 
defining the general line of buildings in any 
street, or part of a street, place, or row of houses, 
cause a notice of his certificate to be served on 
the local authority, and on the owner of the 
building or land to which the certificate relates, 
and on the owner of the houses in the same 
block or row within a distance not exceeding 
50 yds. on either side of the building or land to 
which the certificate relates, or where there is no 
such block or row, upon the owner of the adjoin- 
ing land on either side of the building or land 
to which the certificate relates. Certificates 
made by the Superintending Architect under this 
Part of the Act shall be preserved by the Council 
and be open to inspection at all reasonable times 
by all persons desiring to inspect the same. 

Note.—Section 187 states that such notices 
shall be in writing, and section 188 deals 
with the service of notices. Section 188 does 
not apply to any notice, summons, or order to 
be served upon the owner or occupier of a 
dangerous or neglected structure. Section 5 of 
the London Building Act, 1894 (Amendment) 
Act, 1898, provides for this class of notice. 

25.——Provides for Appeal against certificate 
of architect as to general line to the Tribunal 
of Appeal. 

26.—Conditions may be attached to consent 
to building in front of general line. In giving 
theirconsent to the erection of any building, &c., 
beyond the general line, Xc., tne Council may 
attach any conditions to such consent, and such 
conditions may include any or all of the con- 
ditions following, viz. :— 

(1) That land in front of the building or struc- 
ture to such an extent as the Council may think 
proper shall be dedicated to and left open for 
the use of tne public. 

(2) That the building or structure shall be 
used only for such purposes as may be specified 
in the consent, or shall not be used for any 
particular purposes specified in the consent unless 
with the further consent of the Council obtained 
when a change of purpose is desired. 

And generally any other condition which 
the Council may deem it expedient to impose 
in the public interest. 

Note.—The Council have no power to require 
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the owner to dedicate more than the surface 
to the public. The owner can construct cellars 
&c., under the dedicated surface with necessary 
flaps, &c., in such surface. (L.C.C. v. Best & Co 
G.L.T.R. 499, 1893.) ™ 

Although the Council endeavour to 
complete dedication of land in front of shops 
&c., when agreeing to new building lines, it has 
been held that the surface need only be o 
dedicated. It can, however, be arranged with 
the Council that, in consideration of setting 
back the buildings and allowing the ground 
between the back of the pavement and the build. 
ing line to be used by the public, the shop- 
holder can, if he desires, display his goods 
upon such strip of ground. 

27.—Consent not to affect rest of general line, 

28.—Register of conditional consents to be 
kept and open for inspection. 

29.—Defining in what street a building or 
structure is situate. 

30.—This part of the Act shall not 
within the City. 

31.—Certain powers of railway companies not 
affected by this Part of Act. 


obtain 


apply 








EXHIBITION NOTES 
The Prix de Rome Competitions. 


The architectural subject for the Prix de Rome 
Competition for 1927 was of a fairly simple kind, 
a ceremonial staircase for a Foreign Office, and 
if there is nothing of any exceptional merit, 
there is, on the whole, a good response, 

Twenty-nine designs are exhibited and out 
of these nine have been selected for final com. 
petition. The competitors have had to assume 
a certain type of design which would be suitable 
to go with a building of similar character. The 
designs are, on the whole, characterised by some 
dignity and refinement, and mostly go on 
traditional lines. “So” is dignified and 
monumental, and has none of the traditional 
orders or usual columns, frieze, and cornice. 
The treatment is one of extreme simplicity and 
could be made to produce fine results. His 
entrance is one of the best with ready approach 
to cloak room. “Faust” is one of the best 
designs, and the staircase with its circular 
coffered ceiling would be impressive: ‘here is 
a good feeling of scale about this design. The 
cloak-rooms are placed to the front of the build- 
ing instead of using that valuable portion of the 
site for minor reception rooms as in some others. 
“Cras ’’ shows some invention with an elliptical 
entrance hall out of which are entered circular 
stairs and lifts, right and left. The cloak-room 
space seems rather limited. The upper floor 
suggests much variety and interest of effect. 
The designs generally suggest that a central 
space be marked off at the head of the staircase 
for receptions, rather than an opening into one 
large reception gallery. The awards seem to 
have been well made, but there is a good deal 
of meritorious work outside the ranks of the 
selected, as in “ Bell,” “ Oli,’ and “ Garth.” 

In the sculptural work, four are selected for 
final competition, but only in one, numbered 20, 
do we note any special outstanding quality. 
There is a good deal of refinement in this com- 
petitor’s work, and his standing figure 1s 
admirable. : 

Amongst the large display of decorative paint- 
ing, we regret not to see anything that stirs 
our sympathies and holds any specially good 
prospects in design or colour. In the engraving 
competition, the record is poor, but some 
promising work, as shown in No. 29, is selected 
for final competition. ; 

In the architecture section, the following 
schools are represented :— ec 

Entries. 
London University 8 
Architectural Association 3 
Liverpool University 4 
Manchester University I 
Cardiff Technical College l 
Leeds School of Art a I 
New Zealand, London University Atelier I 
Queensland, Architectural Association. - l 
Melbourne, A.A. and London Univ. Atel. ! 
Sydney, London Univ. Atelier....---- + 
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PARTY WALLS: PRACTICE AND DECISIONS 


CHAPTER VIII—EASEMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH PARTY WALLS. 


By J. DOUGLAS 


Taz following observations merely outline 
the general principles involved and indicate 
the nature of the cases usually met with in 
dealing with party walls. The existence of 
wn easement will often prevent or at ‘east 
present serious obstacles to an owner desiring 
‘0 improve or develop his property to its full 


extent, and it is the duty of the building 
owner's architect to ascertain at the earliest 


moment the nature and extent of any ease- 
ments that may affect the proposed work, as 
yo interference with an adjoining owner's 
rights is too slight to invoke and obtain pro- 
tection from the Courts. The early recognition 
of any such rights wili usually allow of nego- 
ations and so avoid litigation, delay and 
expense. } ; 

An easement is a right which the owner of 
we neighbouring property, called the dominant 
nement, enjoys as against the owner of 
gother adjacent property called the servient 
tenement, whereby the servient owner has to 
suler something on his property or abstain 
fom doing something to his property for the 
benefit of the dominant owner. 

Easements can be created either by express 
or implied grant, by express or implied reser- 
vation, or by prescription either at common 
law or by statute. An easement that has been 
enjoyed for the prescriptive period of twenty 
years Will be considered by law to have been 
erigmated by express permission for a then 
suficint consideration, which the lawyers term 
w implied grant, and will be regarded as tho 
property of the possessor which must not be 
werfered with or varied or taken away with- 
out compensation or by the express leave of 
the possessor; but an easement may become 
extinguished by abandonment, by unity of 
possession, or by Act of Parliament. The 
easements most often met with in connection 
with party walls are those of support, which 
wually fall within one of the following 
definitions :— 

1. The owner of a piece of land must not so 
interfere with the soil thereof as to cause the 
vttlement of the adjoining owner's land or 
the buildings thereon. 

2. The owner of a house must not so alter 
t as to diminish or remove the support 
litherto afforded to the adjoining house. 

3. The owner of a house who pulls it down 
uust take such care that the adjoining house 
$not damaged by the removal of the support 
itherto enjoyed. 

Pda be stated as a general principle that 
a building owner by removing any sup- 
bert whatever in any way jeopardises the ad- 
jiming owner's house, he must uphold and 
“pport it until he has restored the support 
© its former efficiency. 
h.. Party wall being the joint property of the 
;_ “joing owners, when one of them pulls 
‘own his house, he must take every precaution 
© that no damage occurs to the adjoining 
a of his operations, and for this 
uld shore up the party wall to re- 
om temporarily the support which he is 
Fe — from it. Usually, flying or raking 
of the fe erec ted at intervals along the face 
me ‘ y wall and raking shores at each 
oan. it is frequently found that old 
7 Wat's are built with a straight joint 


= and not bonded with the front or back 
S, or are disconnected from them by a 
facture all the way down. 

In the ke ? 


Ad jing case of Angus v. Dalton, 
hid a »y the House of Lords in 1881, it was 
the then 5 a right to lateral support from 

‘joining soil may be acquired for a build- 


me! — “ss enjoyed that support peaceably 
Deriod = yr ‘interruption for the prescriptive 
oped wi nt y years. The obligation which 
Upon th es of such a right by user imposes 
continue owner of the adjacent soil is to give 
tstently 4 ‘pport to the building, but con- 
lawful or or ‘hat obligation he can make any 
% ier a ‘ ‘us land which he thinks proper. 
7 @§ into or even remove the strata 
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from which the building derives support, pro- 
vided he gives efficient substituted support by 
means of a retaining wall, underpinning, or 
other device. The owner of the building 
cannot complain that his right has been in- 
fringed unless and until the stability of his 
building has been affected by the withdrawal 
of its lateral support. 

The right of lateral support may be derived 
from an express grant or by prescription 
when the enjoyment of it has been open and 
not surreptitious. 

Whilst no one may do anything which 
results in the withdrawal of support from his 
neighbour's building entitled to support, 
apparently there is no obligation to do any- 
thing to maintain the support hitherto afforded 
unless there is an agreement to the contrary, 
as it was held in the case of Colebeck v. The 
Girdlers Co., 1876, that a person wishing to 
preserve his right of support must himself 
take active measures for that purpose. 

In the case of Sack v. Jones, 1925—where 
it was claimed that the flank wall of the 
defendant's house, the end one of a terrace, 
by leaning outwards had pulled over the party 
wall between it and the adjoining house and 
so had caused structural damage—it was held 
that even if this allegation were established 
there would still be no cause of actiou, as 
although there was an easement of support in 
favour of the plaintiff's house, there was no 
obligation to the plaintiff by the defendant to 
keep her house in repair for that purpose. 
The plaintiff relied on the fact that if an 
owner allowed part of his house to fall over 
on his neighbour’s land he would be liable in 
trespass or nuisance, and contended that an 
owner was equally liable if he withdrew sup- 
port by allowing his house to fall away from 
and pull over his neighbour’s house, but could 
produce no authority therefor. 

If by the removal of his own building a 
person causes injury to his neighbour’s having 
the right of support he must compensate him, 
however carefully the operation may have been 
performed; but if there were no such right, 
the person pulling down will only be liable for 
negligence (Dodd v. Holme). 

A right of action accrues when actual 
damage is sustained and not from the time of 
the withdrawal of the support, and the 
aggrieved party can sue for damages at any 
time within six years of the damage occurring 
and fresh claims may be made on every suc- 
cessive occurrence of fresh damage resulting 
from the removal of support. 

Where the owner of a terrace of houses 
enjoying the mutual support of each other 
parts with one of them, the right of mutual 
support passes to the new owner, the legal 
presumption being that the owner reserves to 
himself such right and grants an equal right 
to the new owner. 

The Law of Property Act, 1925, section 38, 
in giving the right of partition vertically in a 
party wall, preserves the rights of support and 
user over the rest of the structure correspond- 
ing to those which would have subsisted if a 
valid tenancy in common had been created, 
and in case of dispute, the Court, on applica- 
tion by any person interested, may make such 
order as it thinks fit as to these rights. 

Where a building is erected against a neigh- 
bour’s wall, utilising it for the purposes of 
support and as an enclosure to one side, a 
statutory title to the wall will not be obtained 
by lapse of time, as it does not form part of 
the building so erected; but is merely an 
abuttal thereof but would become entitled 
after a lapse of twenty years to an easement 
of support (Waddington v. Naylor). 

The liability for disturbance, alteration or 
removal of support may be such that both the 
employer and contractor become liable, and it 
is the duty of the architect to see that the 
contractor indemnifies both the employer and 
architect against all claims and demands con- 
nected with the carrying out of the work. In 
deciding the case of Bower v. Peate, in 1876, 


dol 





it was laid down that a man who orders a 
work to be executed from which in the 


natural course of things injurious conse- 
quences to his neighbour must be expected to 
arise, unless means are adopted by which such 
consequences may be prevented, is bound to 
see to the doing of that which is necessary to 
prevent mischief and cannot release himself 
of his responsibility by employing someone 
else, whether it be the contractor employed to 
do the work from which the —— pp 
some independent person employed to do wha 

is enna to prevent the act he has ordered 
to be done from becoming wrongful. , 

In the case of Lemaitre v. Davis, 1861, it 
was held that the reasons why provisions in @ 
specification are not sufficient is that the per- 
son who employs a contractor really does his 
own work with the assistance of a contractor 
and is responsible for seeing that the work is 
properly done. 

The right of support is recognised in the 
London Building Act, 1894, section 93, 
whereby a building owner is required to give 
the adjoining owner notice, accompanied by 
plan and section, showing the site and depth 
he proposes to excavate, when he intends to 
build within 10 ft. of the building of the ad- 
joining owner, any part of which, within such 
10 ft., extends below the foundations of the 
adjoining owner's building; and he must, if 
required by the adjoining owner, underpin or 
otherwise strengthen the foundations of his 
building. The building owner will be liable 
to compensate the adjoining owner and occu- 
pier for any inconvenience, loss or damage that 
may result by reason of such operation, and 
is not relieved from any liability to which he 
would otherwise be subject in case of injury 
caused by his operations. 

At common law, one co-owner of a party 
wall cannot maintain an action for trespass 
against another co-owner for underpinning the 
party wall to substitute a new foundation 
where the work can be done without injury to 
the structure, but, in the county of London, 
the work can only be done under proper notice 
according to the provisions and in the manner 
prescribed by the Building Acts (Standard 
Bank of British South Africa v. Stokes, 1879). 

The rights of the building owner under the 
previous Act of 1855 were held to apply 
equally to a party wall belonging entirely to 
the adjoming owner (Knight v. Purcell). 

The easement next in importance affecting 
party walls is that of light and air. This is a 
negative easement, as it restricts the servient 
owner from doing certain things with his 


yropert . 

Under the London Building Act, 1894, no 
windows can be formed in party walls, but 
those existing can be retained. It is usual 
in drawing up a party-wall award, where any 
question of ancient lights is involved, to insert 
a clause exempting the rights in respect 
thereof from any decision in the award. 

Some surveyors will not sign an award even 
with such a protective clause, as they consider, 
by assenting to an increased extent of party 
wall necessitated by the proposed larger new 
building, that they would prejudice their 
client’s position in respect of any damage to 
their ancient lights. Personally, I do not 
agree with this attitude, as the statutory duty 
of the surveyors is confined to the rights of 
building and adjoining owners in r t of 
the construction of the party wall as defined 
under Part VIII of the Act, and section 101 
confers a reservation of these rights of light. 

In my opinion, it would be of advantage to 
all parties, when the question of interference 
with ancient lights arises through the building 
or raising of a party wall, that the same sur- 
veyors, after settling the party-wall award, 
should proceed, with the consent of the respec- 
tive owners, to draw up an award in respect 
of the ancient lights wherein they could deter- 
mine the amount of compensation either by a 
money payment or by enlargement or other 
structural improvement of the lights affected 
or both, and so avoid delay, heavy law costs, 
or serious curtailment or mutilation of the 
proposed building. 

The obligation to make good all damage 
under the corresponding section of the pre- 
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vious Act was held to cover damage to the 
adjoining rights of light and not only damage 
to the structure itself (Crofts v. Haldane, 
1867). The judges in the same case held that 
the statutory tribunal of the three surveyors 
were not the proper persons to adjudicate upon 
the interference with ancient rights of light 
arising out of the raising of a party wall; but 
I do not think this old decision would prevail 
to-day if made the subject of a separate award 
with the authority of their respective clients, 
as I have previously advocated. 

Another easement often encountered is that 
of the flow of water, which usually takes the 
form of a right to let water from the roof of 
one house flow through an opening in the party 
wall on to the roof or gutter or into a down 
pipe of the adjoining one. This form of ease- 
ment, when interfered with by the raising of 
the adjoining building or raising or rebuilding 
the party wall between the two properties, is 
one that can usually be easily adjusted and 
seldom leads to litigation, unless the easement 
is materially altered to the detriment and 
without the sanction of the owner thereof. 
Similarly, an eaves gutter overhanging an ad- 
joining property desired to be raised can 
usually be replaced by an internal gutter upon 
obtaining the owner's consent and bearing the 
cost of the necessary work. 

The flow of water under a party wall usually 
takes the form of a right to allow the drainage 
of one house to pass under the adjoining one, 
and in old leases there are generally covenants 
to maintain such rights. The existence of 
such an easement may prove a very incon- 
venient one to deal with when rebuilding or 
developing a property, and this question has 
been a fruitful source for litigation. Possibly 
the best course when such an easement is 
encountered is to invoke the assistance of the 
local sanitary authority in dealing with tie 
matter. One must always remember, in deal 
ing with this problem, the difference at law 
between a combined drain and a sewer, as 
over the latter one cannot build. 

The owner of an external wall on the 
boundary of his property sought to restrain 
an adjoining owner from growing a creeper 
up his wall, and on appeal from a County 
Court decision it was held that the growing of 
the creeper was an easement which the adjoin- 
ing owner had acquired by user, but that did 
not give him a right to choke his neighbour's 
gutter, and damages for this trespass were 
awarded (Simpson v. Weber, 1925). 

Questions of smoke are usually dealt with 
under the laws relating to nuisances, as the 
law does not recognise the right of smoke 
passing uninterruptedly through one’s flues in 
a party wall as an easement. 

An owner cannot make an adjoining owner 
liable for his flues not drawing properly and 
causing the smoke from his fires to escape into 
his rooms by reason of the raising of the 
party wall, although previous to the raising 
he has enjoyed immunity. 

The interference with the direction of a 
current of air was held not to be actionable, 
although productive of grave inconvenience 
and even injury, as in the case where the 
defendants had raised the height of their 
house, with the result that the plaintiff's 
chimneys smoked (Bryant v. Lefever). 

Under the London Building Act, 1894, 
section 88 (6), it ie made a condition to the 
right given to a building owner, when raising 
a party wall or an external wall built against 
one, that he shall carry up the adjoining 
owner's flues and chimney stacks to the re- 
quisite height, a provision that might well be 
introduced in the building regulations and 
by-law of all local authorities, and one that 
should always be included in a party-wall 
award where the conditions apply 

Where smoke escapes through cracks in a 
flue in a party wall into the adjoining house, 
the person whose fire causes the smoke is not 
liable unless he has been negligent or lacking 
in reasonable care, as the lighting of the fire 
in his grate is a fair and reasonable use of 
his premises and for the purposes for which 
the grate was constructed (Jones v. Pritchard, 
1908). 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions and answers, but cannot 
accept responsibility for contributed replies, especially on 
legal matters. 


May we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
queries on paper of a size casily filed, and written as 
legibly as possible, or, better still, in typewriting?—Eb. 


Profit Sharing Scheme. 

[Rerty ro “ Prorrr Suarer,” Fesrvary 11.) 

Str,—Arising out of your correspondent’s 
letter, and in no mere debating spirit, I should 
like to question his opinion that no foreman 
should be a trade unionist. I think that is 
a bad opinion and extremely reactionary ; and 
far from sharing it I would go so far as to say 
that the good foreman should not only be 
a trade unionist, but a leading trade unionist. 
I can conceive no state of affairs so destructive 
of real discipline on a job as that which arises 
when an unskilled labourer who happens to be 
a shop steward comes to his “ general officer ”"— 
the general foreman—and demands to “see 
his ticket,” or to question the employment 
of a suspect. It is a calamity that not only 
masters, but the men themselves, should dis- 
courage a co-ordination between discipline in 
the Union and discipline on the job, and I fail 
to see how good feeling between master and man 
can ever be safe, or how the true tradesman 
sense can ever thrive in the trade union, until 
this present policy is reversed. As an architect, 
I will admit that only once have I encountered an 
operative with high authority in both union 
and trade. He was a foreman bricklayer on 
a £20,000 contract and also local secretary of 
the union, and that during the period of the 
last big building strike. I speak as I found 
him, a man with the highest consideration 
for his master and his subordinates, and re- 
spected by both. Cannot something more be 
done in this direction? My excuse for writing 
this is that I would like to ask builders and 
trade unionists who read this column to give us 
their views upon this question, and their ex- 
periences where similar cases have come before 
them. DovuBTFUL. 


Precautions Against Dry Rot. 
[Rerty to “H.S.,”’ Fespruary 4.] 

Srr,—There is often more objection to low 
air bricks than to high ones, as, for example, 
when the ground floor is only slightly above the 
ground level. In such a case, a low-set air brick 
is apt to become covered with heaped-up soil and 
even to admit water direct into the under floor. 
In such cases, it is necessary to form a flue down 
from the air brick to discharge below the level 
of the bottom of the joists, and if this is properly 
formed there is no fear of stagnant air under the 
floor. I was recently in a house where the air 
bricks were above ground floor level, and where 
the draught was so strong as to blow the carpet 
up from the floor, which was defective. 

In the case quoted, however, it must be 
presumed that the high air bricks were not con- 
structed with properly made flues, and that there 
was sufficient depth above the outside ground 
level to get direct air bricks and openings above 
same and below the underside of the joists. 
I would, however, advise your correspondent 
to watch the above possibility if he has permitted 
them to be placed very near the ground level. 
The fact of the joists having been damp does not 
necessarily mean that rot has been set up, but 
it would be advisable to keep an eye upon them 
for a few months under the changed conditions, 
and if it is desired to take every precaution and 
ready access is possible, a wash over all the 
timber work with corrosive sublimate should 
make all secure. Pounp WIseE. 


Septic Tank Questions. 

Srr,—I am installing a small brick-built 
septic tank with open coke breeze filter bed to 
take the drainage of a small cottage, and should 
be glad to know of any method, chemical or 
otherwise, by which the bacteria action of the 
tank can be stimulated and assisted. The 
site is a confined one, and as the tank is only 
just over 50 ft. from the house (to the south- 
east of it) I am anxious to avoid any trouble 
with smell. The ground in which the filter 
bed is sunk is mostly gravel, and water soaks 


away fairly rapidly. I suppose that it would 
be an advantage to change the ashes or cole. 
breeze in the filter-bed periodically—say, once 
& year. Septic Tawk, 


Fire Danger : Departure from Specification, 

[Repty to “ Arcurrect,”’ Fesrvary 18.] 

Sir,—If it is the employer who has suffered 
by the wrong doing, his remedy would be against 
the contractor for breach of contract, and for 
damages arising out of the fire, consequent on 
the position of the beam in relation to the fire. 
place being the cause thereof. When a third 
party is injured, the contractor is liable for all 
his own tortious acts as well as those of his own 
workmen, and can be sued by that third party, 
either alone or jointly with his employer. 
No criminal! liability attaches to either the con. 
tractor or his workmen for the negligence 
described, and which it is stated might possibly 
have endangered the lives of occupants of the 
building affected. But, if a fatal accident had 
resulted from such negligence, there is no doubt 
that the contractor, or his workman, or both, 
in the circumstances described, could be indicted 
for manslaughter. Free. 


Cold Bitumen Preparations. 
{[Rerty To “ Pavior,”’ Fesrvary 11.) 

Sir,—These preparations are generally made 
of bitumen dust emulsified with some soap-like 
addition to keep them in a mastic state for 
laying. Before the paving has set hard, this 
addition has to be separated out and got rid of. 
It follows then that plenty of water should be 
used when spreading, so that the soap can be 
dissolved out and run away, leaving the bitumen 
to harden. It is a common fault to lay these 
preparations either without water, or with too 
little, and I have noticed that where this has 
been the case the paving hardens appreciably 

after each heavy soaking with rain. 


EXPERIENCE. 
Sawn Laths. 
{(Rerty to “ W.R.C.,”’ Fesrvary 11.) 

S1r,—This is one of those phenomena of which 
it is extremely difficult to give a correct explana- 
tion. I suggest, however, that in workiug-class 
housing schemes the principal rooms have a good 
average length of 16 ft. into which the 4 ft. lath 
works with a minimum of waste. In recent years 
and very largely due to the small floor area 
allowed in subsidy houses, the principal rooms 
average rather less. Is it possible that builders 
have formed the habit of ordering 4 ft. laths 
and that for the shorter odd lengths the 3 ft. 6 in. 
stocks are periodically absorbed in making out ? 
A rapidly dwindling stock of these naturally 
calls for a repletion order, and the accident of 
this happening once to be general is repeated 
again and again owing to the intensive building 
all over the country. INTERESTED. 


Damp Walls. P 
“ Anxious Youna ARCHITECT, 

Frepsrvary 11.] 

Srr,—The insertion of a damp course after the 
erection of a building is always a slow, costly, 
and ticklish job; and where there are = 
indicating heavy concentrated loads, it 1s al 
the more so. If it is possible to tolerate slightly 
ameliorated conditions, rather than a complete 
cure, it would be most advisable to aim in this 
direction. If it is not a question of protecting 
handsome decorations, I should suggest forming 
a drv area round the building, or opening up 
down to the footings and rendering in asphalt 
up to just above ground level before filling ™ 


[REPLY TO 


again. The inside face might then lx = 
rl ‘fving liquid to reduce the trouble © 
with a petrifying liquic ape 


a minimum. Better advice might i : 
were known to what extent dry —— 
i SYMPATHY. 
desired. SympPa 
Cost of Building Work. 
“ Estmator,”” FEBRUARY 11.) 


Repty TO 
Srr.—I have found that 90 per cent. .* 
: i stimate. Steus- 
re-war figures provides @ near és = 
tenes will no doubt show that 4 low eo 
tage is sufficient, but I have found gener+'y . 
tendering is more half-hearted than In t' I owe 
it is risky to expect % 
old days, and that it is risky 4 ae 


terms. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


BY-LAWS RELATING TO BUILDINGS 
AND STREETS,—VIII 


Ix our last article we considered the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Building By- 
laws with reference to the methods by which 
questions relating to the interpretation of by- 
laws should be determined when plans are sub- 
mitted and before building operations are 
commenced, but before leaving this subject it 
may be interesting to notice some of the obser- 
vations of the Committee on certain of the 
remedies suggested to them, but rejected in the 
Report. These suggestions we set out in the last 
article. 

In the first place, the Report states that a good 
deal of evidence had been given before the 
Committee as to an “appeal against by-laws,” 
but that none of the witnesses had made it plain 
what was intended by this expression, that is 
to say, whether it meant a right to challenge 
a by-law as unreasonable in itself, or a right to 
claim that a particular plan should be relieved 
from the operation of a by-law on a particular 
occasion, by some body possessing independent 
status. The Committee pointed out that the 
two ideas differed from each other widely ; the 
former was merely the extension of section 44 
of the Town Planning Act which the Committee 
had recommended should be amended in this 
direction (see now as to the amendment of this 
setion in section 101 of the Housing Act, 1925, 
Article VI), whilst the latter, which does not 
remove the by-law but only its operation in 
a particular case, goes to the root of public 
health administration. 

In the first place, the Committee found that 
“an appeal against by-laws ’’ was suggested to 
meet the cases where a person admits that his 
plan contravenes the by-laws yet is of opinion 
that the plan is all the better for doing so; or 
that it is in accordance with the spirit of the 
by-laws, although it may not be in accordance 
with the letter ; or that it is proved to be for the 
benefit of the public that the by-law should be 
waived, and the Committee stated that the 
suggested innovation would be supported by its 
advocates on the ground that even the best 
drawn by-law may not meet all circumstances. 
_ The Committee pointed out that where the 
infringement was of an absolutely trivial nature 
the local authority is not bound to take pro- 
ceedings, and where the infringement is not 
trivial a breach of a by-law cannot be differen- 
tiated from the breach of any other law, and if 
& person desired to be freed from compliance the 
only course would be for him to contend that the 
law is unreasonable or unduly restrictive and 
to initiate proceedings with that object; for 
example, under section 44 of the Housing Act 
if it were amended as the Committee had 
advised it should be. But such an application 
to the Minister of Health to have a plan excused 
from compliance would be anomalous, for a 
by-law is as much a law as an Act of Parliament, 
and such an application could only be granted, if 
at all, upon the condition that the Ministry, if 


they avceded to the application, should invari- 
ably take into consideration the whole question 
of the continuance of any by-law or by-laws 
from compliance with which excusal had been 
grantec!, in order to guard against the danger of 
particular exemptions from a by-law which in 
itself ovcht not to remain in force. Even 
qualific.| in this way the Committee considered 
the proosed expedient vicious in principle and 
not on» to be adopted. The Committee then 
consider. a variant of this proposal which we 
notice hvr> because it was put forward to meet 
& kind «* srievance that has been brought to our 
pdersona tice. 


This vsriant was, that if the local authority 


and the architect or builder are agreed that a 
— plan might be excused from com- 
chken vith the by-laws on the ground that, 

: ough in some respects it contravened them, 
yet consiclered as a whole, it contained proposals 


more suitable in all the circumstances than 
strict conformity with the by-laws would attain, 
then there might be a joint reference to some 
body such as the Committee had proposed on 
matters of interpretation, and that body should 
have power to dispense with the provisions of 
the by-law in that case. An example of the kind 
of case the proposal was intended to meet was 
given in evidence viz., That where a building is 
to be erected in a main street the local authority 
and the building owner might agree that the 
by-law requirements as to open space in the rear 
might be relaxed in the particular case if more 
open space were given at the front for widening 
the street. The Committee admitted that at 
first sight this proposal might appear not open 
to objection, but they rejected it on several 
grounds. In the first place it was agreed by all 
the witnesses who advocated it (with one excep- 
tion) that if the local authority refused relaxation 
of the provisions of the by-law, the builder, at 
any rate, ought to have the right of an appeal, 
and if an appeal was given, the Committee found 
that the same objection applied as they had 
already indicated applied to the first of the two 
proposals, for the appellate body would have to 
consider, if excusal was granted, whether the 
by-law could continue to stand. In the second 
place the Committee, taking the example given 
before them, which was as strong as any that 
could be given, pointed out that there would be 
an obvious temptation to the local authority, 
which has to take into consideration questions 
of traffic as well as public health, to agree, for 
the sake of space at the front in the interests of 
traffic, and possibly amenity, to a departure 
from the standard of air space at the rear, which 
in view of the statutory limitations on the by-law- 
making power would be none too high, and the 
appellate body would be placed in an invidious 
position. The Committee, however, apart from 
objections on the merits of particular cases, 
rejected the proposal as introducing uncertainty 
into administration and being contrary to the 
principle of section 184 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. 

The Report states (paragraph 52), “It is 
always possible for a local authority, who con- 
siders that the public interest is consistent with 
relaxation of the requirements of by-laws in a 
particular case, to propose a special exempting 
clause for the confirmation of the Ministry. The 
Ministry are generally, and in our opinion rightly, 
opposed to this procedure, and normally would 
not assent to it unless they found that the 
requirement of the by-laws are clearly inapplic- 
able in a purely technical sense, or to quote Mr. 
Lancashire, that the by-laws ‘offend against 
common sense’ in their application to parti- 
cular circumstances. If special exemptions are 
to be given to meet particular cases, we think 
it should be done by by-law, so that the pro- 
visions of section 184 shall apply and rate- 
payers and owners of property in the district 
may have an opportunity of being heard.” 
This latter proposal we have been considering 
was described by the Committee as “ shading 
off’? into the suggestion of a discretionary 
power to relax the requirements of by-laws, 
and this leads us to notice some of the obser- 
vations of the Committee upon discretionary 
powers, which certain witnesses of considerable 
weight recommended should be substituted 
wholly. or in part, in matters where by-laws are 
the existing method of control. 

The discretionary method was adopted in the 
Public Health Act, 1848, but was replaced by 
the by-law system in the Local Government 
Act, 1858, and that has continued the system 
ever since under the succeeding statutes, and the 
Committee pointed out that the two systems stand 
at the opposite extremes among possible methods 
of control. A discretionary by-law, the Committee 
pointed out, lacks that certainty which is one of 
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the fundamental characteristics of validity, 
and it fails to satisfy the provision in section 184 
that the actual requirements with which the 
public have to comply shall |be ascertainable 
in advance. Discretionary control, whatever 
form it takes, whether conferred in connection 
with by-laws or not, involves, the Report states 
“ the substitution of an unknown and essentially 
unknowable factor for the factor of definition 
in advance,”’ and as was pointed out by the 
Committee there is a wide difference in the 
capacity of local authorities’ officials, and the 
risk of interested action, however small that 
may be, cannot be ignored. The Committee 
also referred to the evidence of a Member of 
the Surveyors’ Institution who had had experi- 
ence in administering by-laws under three 
successive codes, and who said the earliest were 
the hardest to administer because they con- 
tained a discretion—those earlier by-laws, no 
doubt, being survivals from the system of 1848 
which the Report elsewhere points out survived 
some time after 1858. Other witnesses who 
favoured discretion also, the Report states 
admitted that with by-laws of a modern t ¢ 
the usefulness of discretion would be is 
We have only briefly summarised some of the 
reasons given by the Committee for coming to 
the conclusion they arrived at that no case 
had been made out for abandoning the existing 
system. 

The Committee, however, guarded itself 
against possible misunderstanding upon two 
points, for the Report states they were not 
here prejudging the question as to whether 
particular topics, such as the level, width, and 
construction of new streets might not be re- 
moved altogether from the sphere of by-law 
control to discretionary control (a subject 
we deal with in the later articles on “ Streets ) 
and it was in connection with their observa. 
tions on discretionary powers that the Com. 
mittee referred to two types of by-laws, one of 
which they approved and the other disapproved 
a@s we mentioned in our introductory article 
The Report points out that there is a common 
type of by-law which usually (after setting up 
a standard) goes on to provide that the process 
which the by-law deals with may be done other- 
wise in a satisfactory manner.”” This leaves 
what is “satisfactory” as a question of inter- 
pretation, to be decided by the Courts at present 
or, if it is adopted, under the new procedure 
recommended by the Committee, by the Ministry 
of Health, if the parties agree, and in this 
form of by-law there is neither discretion nor 
uncertainty. This clause is entirely different in 
legal effect from one whichfprovides that the 
process may be done “in a manner satisfactory 
to the local authority,” which obviously vests 
a discretion in the authority. 


Before passing from this question of discretion 
we may note that it was not considered by the 
roan mg - included in their terms of refer- 
ence to make any recommendations in r 
to London, but as the provisions of the Te 
Building Act were relied upon as supporting an 
“:appeal from by-laws,” the Committee con- 
sidered the method of control under that Act 
in some detail which we cannot notice here 
but we quote the following passage from the 
Report (paragraph 57): “It will be seen from 
the foregoing statement that the London 
system is by no means simple. It involves at 
least three different methods of control, viz., 
statutory requirements enforced by the District 
Surveyor and magistrates, discretion without 
appeal (by the District Surveyor or County 
Council), and discretion with appeal (by the 
District Surveyor, County Council, or Super- 
intending Architect). We have said that the 
principle of what is loosely or vaguely called 
“appeal against by-laws,” is sometimes said 
to be supported by the precedent of the existence 
of the London Tribunal of Appeal; but as the 
foregoing statement shows the overwhelming 
majority of matters arising in connection with 
buildings are outside that Tribunal’s jurisdic- 
tion; the Tribunal exists to settle disputed 
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<juestions of discretion (and not even all such 
questions), and not matters which are governed 
in London by rules in the London Building Act, 
or would (for the most part) elsewhere be 
governed by by-laws. In other words, if the 
system of laying down rules in advance were to 
be supplanted by the discretionary system, the 
London Tribunal of Appeal would be a precedent 
both in the fact of its existence and the mode 
of its formation; but since we have rejected 
this solution, the fact that a Tribunal has been 
“set up for certain purposes of appeal in 
London, is no argument for giving an appeal 
elsewhere.” 





LONDON 
MASTER ASPHALTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Annual Dinner. 


Tue seventh annual dinner of this Association 
was held on Tuesday evening last, at the 
Restaurant Frascati, when Mr. A. J. Bevan 
occupied the chair. The company, numbering 
more than 120, included Messrs. 8. D. Clements, 
G. Mitchell, W. T. Faldo, J. B. London, T. H. 
Knight, Leslie Brown, W. Sim, H. W. Barnes, 
F. Salter, C. Shields, A. W. Bevan, N. J. Bevan, 
E. A. Fabb, E. A. Sharpington, R. Fabb, R. E. 
Glazebrook, T. 8. Darbyshire, C. F. Hollowell, 
Thomas Wallis, J. M. Theobald, Victor Wilkins, 
F. T. Dear, Capt. Quinney, A. 8. Bennion, E. 
Vigor, T. E. Selley, W. A. K. Faldo, Malcolm 
Godson, Sir Harry G. Handover, and Mr. A. 
Hutchinson, Secretary. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Mr. John M. Theobald proposed the toast of 
“The London Master Asphalters’ Association *’ 
in a characteristically humorous speech, which 
was greatly appreciated. 

The Chairman, in reply, said the Association 
was forcibly imposed upon them by the Board 
of Trade during the war, to enable them to 
negotiate as a body on questions of rates of 
wages and conditions of labour. They had 
been very successful in their work and had made 
very substantial progress. If nothing else had 
been achieved the Association had served an 
important purpose in being the means of 
bringing together firms formerly known to one 
another by name only and thus enabling them 
to work for the benefit of the asphalt trade in 
general. The Association was representative 
of the whole of the asphalt trade in London, 
and there was a great spirit of unity among 
them. They had recently brought about certain 
reforms respecting conditions and specifications, 
and he hoped it would not be thought that the 
changes were simply.in their own interests. 
That was not so. They were brought about to 
safeguard those who were forced by circum- 
stances to adopt them and for the satisfaction 
of those who had to carry them out. 

Mr. 8S. D. Clements, proposing the toast of 
“The Chairman,” said he had been closely 
associated with Mr. Bevan, who was one of 
their earliest members. Mr. Bevan had been 
their hon. secretary for three years, and on the 
Committee for another four years, and the great 
experience he had gained placed him in a 
position to make a most excellent Chairman of 
their Association. There were many important 
matters to be dealt with in the future, and 
under the guidance of Mr. Bevan and his Com- 
mittee they were looking forward to a very 
successful year. 

The Chairman, in reply, said he greatly 
appreciated the honour they had done him in 
electing him their President for the present 
year. The speaker then referred sympathetic- 
ally to the death of Mr. D. D. Cooper, one of 
the founders of the Association. They all felt 
they had lost a good friend. There were, he 
continued, many important decisions to be 
taken in the near future concerning questions of 
wages and conditions, and he hoped that when 
the Committee had arrived at their decisions 
and made their recommendations the general 
body would unanimously confirm them. 

Mr. W. T. Faldo then proposed a toast which 
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was not on the toast list, and which, he said, 
had never been proposed in the history of the 
trade before, that was “The Northern Master 
Asphalters’ Association.” The formation of 
this new body was a great stride in the history 
of the trade. Asphalters in the north had 
seen what London had been able to do and 
were preparing to follow in their footsteps. 
This was the first occasion that they had met 
convivially together, and he hoped it would 
not be the last. If their experience in London 
was of any value to their northern friends it was 
entirely at their service. 

Captain Quinney, in reply, said that their 
Association was being formed in the interests of 
the trade in the largest sense of the word. 
They were suffering up north from a burst of 
mushroom firms. In his view no _ general 
contractor could learn as a side line and in a 
few months what it had taken the specialist 
years to acquire. The trade should be in the 
hands of specialists and they would oppose any 
concern with whose integrity they were not 
satisfied. 

Mr. T. H. Knight, proposing the toast of 
“The Immediate Past-Chairman,”’ expressed 
the Association’s thanks for the very able way 
in which Mr. 8. D. Clements had occupied the 
chair of the Association during the past year. 
The Association was stronger in every respect 
than it was at the beginning of his term of 
office. 

Mr. 8. D. Clements briefly replied. 

Mr. W. T. Faldo then proposed the toast of 
“The Visitors,’ and Sir Harry G. Handover 
replied. 





THE INSTITUTE OF 
BUILDERS 


AxnovuTt a hundred architects, build:rs and 
students were present at a lecture to 
the Midland Branch of the Institute of 
Builders, delivered by Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
D.Tech., F.R.I.B.A., in Birmingham, on 
February 18. Mr. 8S. Guy Sapcote, F.1.0.B., a 
Vice-President of the Institute, occupied the 
chair. 

Dr. Unwin, who is a member of the Building 
Research Board, urged the fullest possible use of 
the scientific knowledge available to the builder 
to-day. The aim of the Building Research 
Board was, he said, to develop a science for the 
building industry which should be both reliable in 
its information and economical in its application. 
In the past: tradition had influenced building 
methods. Variation from a traditional practice 
was regarded as fundamentally unsound. 
Lately, the industry had been expanded to 
include a large number of new processes and 
materials, and it had become impossible for the 
builder and architect always to rely upon the 
materials upon which experience had taught 
them it was safe to rely. Variations had been 
made, and they had, in many cases, proved 
costly to the builder. The method of trial and 
error had been practised instead of consideration 
and scientific investigation of the effect of the 
changes. Scientific assistance in this matter of 
safe departure from tradition in building had 
been neglected. One of the aims of the Institute 
was to encourage a scientific appreciation of the 
constructional problems which confronted the 
builder, so that he might meet the architect and 
engineer upon equal terms of scientific know- 
ledge. A vote of thanks to the lecturer was 
proposed by Mr. 8S. F. Swift, F.I.0.B., and 
seconded by Mr. Alexander Harvey, 
F.R.1I.B.A. 

The Chairman remarked that it was interesting 
to note in connection with the question of the 
development of scientific practice that increasing 
numbers of candidates were presenting them- 
selves for the examinations of the Institute. 





Teak and Maple Floors. 


We understand that Messrs. R. W. Brooks 
& Co., Ltd., of 36, Dale-street, Liverpool, whe 
supplied the teak and maple floors at the London 
Ice Rink, illustrated in our last week’s issue of 
The Builder, have also a London office at 101, 
Hatton-garden, E.C.1. 
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“THE CINDERELLA OF 
INDUSTRY ” 


We have received the following comnuni- 
cation from a correspondent signing |: inself 
“* Estimating Contractor,” with reference to 
the article which we published under this 
heading in our last issue :— 

** May I be permitted to make a few com. 
ments on the letter of your correspon:lent ? 
I take it that what he is objecting io jg 
not deliberate and scientific cutting of prices 
which always occurs when trade is ba!, and 
is due to the wish to cover establis!iment 
charges and keep staffs together, but to 
prices which are known to all practical! men 
to be ridiculously below cost. The first 
may or may not be justified, but whether 
or not can only be judged by the circum. 
stances -of the firms concerned, and is ob. 
=a &@ private matter for themselves, 

“*The second can never be justified, and 
is a matter of concern not merely to the 
trade, but to the architectural profession. 
Why to the profession? For the simple 
reason that bad tendering must finally mean 
bad buildings. The number of men who, to 
gain a little extra profit, will risk their 
reputation and connection by being deliber- 
ately dishonest is probably comparatively 
few, but the number of men who will be 
dishonest when faced by a heavy loss or 
actual ruin is probably very large. It 
becomes, to paraphrase an old saying, a case 
of ‘Salus Contractoris, suprema lex,’ 
Clerks of works are now becoming more 
and more rare on private building work, 
except of the largest and most important 
types, which is exactly where very often 
they are least needed, and the architect js 
largely dependent on the honesty of the 
contractor, 

** Architects may very often congratulate 
themselves on receiving low conten, on 
getting a ‘Rolls Royce’ for the cost of a 
‘Ford.’ Are they so sure that sometimes 
they do not get a Ford after all—very nicely 
painted and with all the frills, but essen 
tially a Ford? To the trade the importance 
of the matter is obvious. The evil, in fact, 
is acknowledged, but what of the remedy? 
It is doubtful if there is any, only as in 
the War, the slow attrition of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. It may be of value, how- 
ever, to consider the causes, or probable 
causes. Ignorance and folly are not suf- 
ficient. It is commonplace that fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread, but how is it 
that they are allowed to rush in in an im- 
portant business and at the risk of large 
amounts of capital? It is a phenomenon 
which would hardly be met with in any other 
trade of similar importance. It is, more- 
over, largely a post-war phenomenon, and 
is not confined, as your correspondent says, 
to small firms. There was a very glaring 
case of a large firm who recently got into 
difficulties after taking work at prices which 
everyone knew could not pay. 

“Ts not the cause found in the fact that 
(a) men who were purely financiers, and 
had no practical knowledge, came into the 
trade after the War, thinking that there 
would be large profits in it, and employed 
paid estimators, whose work they were 
totally unable to check, and (b) that a 
number of smaller men, either again finan- 
ciers or jobbing builders, also came into the 
trade with the same idea? They were again 
dependent either on paid estimators, whom 
they could not control (for a man may be 
a perfectly successful jobbing builder and 
know nothing of competitive estimating), oF 
on outside surveyors. 

“In both cases, whether good o: bad 
estimators were obtained was largely 4 
matter of luck, since the principals could 
not check their capacity, and since to the 
man ignorant of practical work, an estimator 
who does not get a job is not much good, 
there is probably a nasty tendency in bad 
times to get work at any price and, since it 
may take from eighteen months to two years 
to find out whether the work has paid, »0 
postpone dismissal for that period at ‘ast. 
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rhis is pro ably the reason why as soon as 
i gets lack, as at the moment, some 
re prices become simply appalling. 

Cy ition of the firms who go to the 


«The pe ort { 
b.. event is little better. These men 
ve usually in a very small way of business 


for the large and important 
éoms will usually not be bothered with esti- 
vating for builders. Now a surveyor can 
oul [earn prices from builders’ bills, and 
als a long and very varied experience will 
teach him, and even then he can never know 
js much as a good estimator, for the simple 
egson that pricing can only be perfectly 
arnt by collecting data actually on the 
york. This being so, we have the absurd 
wsition of the pupil turning teacher, and 
“i those pupils only the least efficient doing 
Recently one of these surveyors adver- 
‘eed that he obtained 80 per cent. of the 
work he tendered for, and considered this 
apparently as @ recommendation. Now, 
once if two estimators, both equally skilled, 
vender for the same job, one is certain to 
be lower than the other, if only by a few 
pounds, for estimating is not and cannot be 
an exact science, it 1s fair to say that one 
oh out of four taken on the average is the 
most that any estimator can expect to get, 
and that is probably too high. A man who 
got 80 per cent. must certainly have been 
pricing far too low. 
“Such, then, are possibly the causes. 
What is the remedy, or is there one other 
than the economic? It is doubtful, but lL 
would suggest that the Institute of Builders 
might circularise not merely their members, 
wut all builders, pointing out the extreme 
importance of estimating, and that if the 
onginal price is wrong, nothing is likely to 
be right, and that estimating is not a matter 
of divination or inspiration, but, like any 
other technical knowledge, can only be 
acquired by long experience, application and 
hard work, and not all of those who say, 
Estimator, estimator,’ will lead their em. 
ployer into a material kingdom of heaven. 
This may seem an absurd suggestion, and 
any other trade would be, but it must be 
remembered that while with some existing 
irms the question as to the absurdity of 
their prices may be a matter of opinion, it 
tas been proved beyond any controversy in 
the case of several who have gone into bank- 
tuptey since the War. It would take up too 
wuch of your space to give instances, and I 
ar that this letter is already too long, but 
“ue Instance may be given of the attitude 
‘mind which does exist, in the question 
‘one master builder to another, ‘ What is 
‘te price of brickwork in London to-day! ’ 
ad when asked what part of London, what 
foportions of mortar, and whether in lime 
‘cement, and what kind of bricks, did not 
“em to think it mattered. ‘Just ordinary 
iickwork, you know!’ One almost comes 
0 the conclusion that the correct metier for 
- contractors to-day would be for one 
. select band, to build 


gs surveye!s, 


tt, &@ small and 
‘matic asylums for the remainder to live in. 
The other suggestion I would make is 

at the Institute should establish evening 
‘timating classes in different centres, quite 
‘part from the classes for their degree. That 
og her be free, and open to all bona- 
. Suuders and estimator$, the teachers to 
* actual practical estimators. The teachers 
“one would have to be paid a fee. 
t may appear a revolutionary sugges- 
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ole the builders should try to educate 
ron ee ee what is the position at 
> St ‘e are liable to be, and are 
ye by certain firms by anything from 
ne, hog » 20 per cent., and the mere 
t in lh s usually lands those who do 
ther ley Street is of no good to us. If 
me Bae nt to estimate they might still 
bat by Aa y 1 per cent. or 2 per cent., 


' of averages we should some- 
ume: +} y : 
8 beat them. Both parties would then 


denefit ; at p 
is present the 
$ the building only one who benefits 


kroptey +7..oW@er» and trustees in 
. aif ob Moreover, no man lives for 
their .. ®, “nd as the professions benefit 
heir member : Pp ene 
k rs col : 
that they are lectively by taking care 


ompetent, so should we. In- 
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competent builders are in the long run bad 
for the whole trade, and bring it into 
general disrepute, and the financial stress 
which bad estimating is bound to produce 
causes weakness to the whole body in all 
negotiations, no matter with whom they 
may be. 

*““T am aware that some of the technical 
institutes teach estimating, but as_ their 
principals and governors have frequently no 
practical knowledge, there is no guarantee 
that they will select competent teachers. 1 
trust that you will be cble to publish this 
letter, and must apologise for its length, 
but the subject is of considerable impor- 
tance.”’ 





THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT 


WESTMINSTER, Wednesday. 


Tue Bill to remove the Covent Garden 
Market to the site of the old Foundling Hospital 
in Bloomsbury has been withdrawn. 


Open Spaces. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence asked the Minister of 
Health whether he contemplated taking any 
action, by introducing legislation or otherwise, 
to preserve the open spaces of London and to 
make them available for public use. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that no legislation 
was at present in contemplation, but the 
matter was receiving his consideration and he 
proposed to communicate with the London 
County Council. 


Cross-River Traffic Commission. 

Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, replying to 
questions, said that the report of the Royal 
Commission on Cross-River Traffic in London 
was still under consideration by the Govern- 
ment, and he could make no statement. He 
had received a request from the L.C.C. that 
a deputation might wait on him to discuss the 
matter, and he hoped that that deputation 
would be received at an early date. 


Ancient Buildings. 

On a discussion on Revenue Buildings, Sir 
H. Slesser expressed the fear that an ill-con- 
sidered demand for economy would imperil 
irreplaceable ancient buildings and monuments. 

Capt. Hacking, however, reassured Sir H. 
Slesser by stating that there was no saving at 
all on the maintenance and repairs of ancient 
monuments and historic buildings. 


Unemployment. 

Mr. Betterton informed Mr. Stephen that 
the percentage of unemployment among build- 
ing trade workers on March 22, 1926, was 8.6; 
on June 21, 9.6; on September 20, 10.8; and 
on December 20, 13.5. 

In answer to Lord Sandon, Mr. Betterton 
said that the following table gave an industrial 
analysis of the vacancies in certain industries 
filled by persons 18 years of age and over 
through the instrumentality of Ministry of 
Labour Employment Exchanges during 1925 
and 1926 :— 


Year. Men. Women. Total Adults 
Brick, Tile, &c., Making. 
er 950 .. S27 .. 1,277 
BE ecbsan 1,546 .. 463 . 2,009 
Pottery, Earthenware, &c., Glass Trades. 
are 20,364 .. 24,293 .. 44,657 
eer 10,230 . 11,094 .. 21,324 

Sawmilling, Furniture and Woodwork. ~ 
errr 4nd o> 2,594 .. 9,901 
UR oe i 7,989 .. 2,505 .. 10,494 

Building and Construction of Works. 
See 251,011 .. 56 .. 251,067 
Be ‘Sica 173,822 .. 93 .. 173,915 
General Labourers. 
=e 114,226 3,275 .. 117,501 
ere 84,913 2,485 . 87,398 


Mr. Betterton informed Mr. T. Williams that 
on January 24, 1927, there were 10,038 car- 
penters and joiners, 4,807 bricklayers, 874 
plasterers, and 2,894 plumbers classified as 
belonging to the’ building industry recorded as 
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unemployed in Great Britain. The corres- 
sponding figures for January 25, 1926, were 
7,525 carpenters and joiners, 2,953 bricklayers, 
553 plasterers, and 2,167 plumbers. 


Timber Houses. 

Mr. Chamberlain informed Mr. Day that 
twenty-three houses of timber construction 
had so far been completed by the London County 
Council, and the subsidy in respect of those 
houses to be included in the payments to the 
Council by the State was £9 per house for 
40 years. The Council had under construction 
304 additional houses of this type. 


Slum Clearances. 


Mr. Chamberlain informed Mr. T. Thomson 
that the position in regard to the clearance of 
slum areas in England and Wales was as 
follows :—Ninety-three schemes relating to 71 
local authorities had been confirmed since 1919. 
On January 1 last tenders had been approved 
or loans sanctioned in respect of 74 schemes 
for the erection of new houses in order to provide 
accommodation for the displaced population 
and to enable clearances of the areas to be com- 
menced. In the case of 72 schemes the areas 
had been wholly or partially acquired, and 
clearance was in progress in the case of 56 
schemes. 

Open Spaces. 

In reply to Sir James Remnant, who asked 
if he would consider the advisability of appoint- 
ing a committee to consider how the squares and 
other open spaces in London could be preserved 
for the public use, Mr. Chamberlain said that 
he understood that the question of the London 
squares was under the consideration of the 
London County Council, with whom he was 
in communication. At the moment he did not 
contemplate the establishment of any fresh 
body of the kind suggested, but the matter 
would continue to have his personal attention. 


Rent Restrictions Act. 

Mr. Chamberlain informed Mr. Mosley that 
the question of the continuance of the increase 
of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) 
Act, which continued in force in England and 
Wales till December 25, 1927, and in Scotland 
till May 28, 1928, was under consideration ; but 
he was not at present able to make any announce- 
ment on the subject. 


Backward Authorities. 

Mr. Chamberlain informed Mr. Hayes that 
the number of local authorities inJEngland and 
Wales who had not. promoted schemes for the 
provision of houses either by themselves or by 
private enterprise, under the Housing, Xc., 
Act, 1923, or the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1924, was 158. Of those authorities 58 
carried out a housing scheme under the Housing, 
Town Planning, &c., Act, 1919. 


Direct Labour. 

Mr. Chamberlain informed Mr. Mackinder 
that 83 local authorities had so far undertaken 
housing schemes by direct labour in England 
and Wales under the Housing Acts of 1923 and 
1924. 10,587 non-parlour and 4,002 parlour 
houses were included in those schemes. The 
average estimated costs of the houses prior to 
commencement, excluding the cost of land, 
development, &c., were £422 for a non-parlour 
and £469 for a parlour house. 


Lead Poisoning. 

Major Hills asked the Home Secretary how 
many cases of lead poisoning in the potteries 
occurred in factories using low-solubility 
glazes since the regulations of 1913, which 
gave special exemption to such factories ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks said that during the 
eleven years, 1916-1926, there were 67 such 
cases out of a total of 351, but in 60 of these 
there had been previous employment, often for 
many years, in factories using raw lead glazes. 
The incidence of lead poisoning in potteries of 
this class was to be the subject of a special 
investigation by one of the medical inspectors, 
and the investigation would be proceeded with 
at an early date. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, BIRMINGHAM 


Tue Birmingham section of the British In- 
dustries Fair (the London section is now being 
held at the White City) opened at Castle 
Bromwich on Monday last, and will remain 
open until March 4. 

The schedule of exhibits contains eleven 
groups of industries, including: Construction, 
Building and Decoration (50 stands) ; Power, 
Lighting, Heating, Cocking and Ventilating 
(114 stands); Brassfoundry, Hardware and 
Ironmongery (167 stands) ; Metals (31 stands) ; 
and Engineering (plus 35 firms in the Steam- 
power Section) (134 stands). 

There is an excellent display of exhibits 
having a special interest for architects and 
builders, a notable section being a representa- 
tive collection of mantelpieces, chimney-pieces, 
tile hearths and surrounds, and grates and in- 
teriors. In each of these departments many of 
the leading firms are represented. The models 
vary from ornate mantelpieces suitable for the 
country mansion or large suburban house to 
small and inexpensive fitments required in a 
subsidy cottage. Builders’ hardware is 
another attractive feature of the exhibition, in- 
cluding up-to-date models in grates and cook- 
ing and heating equipment by gas, electricity, 
oil and coal fires. Non-ferrous metals are 
exhibited in great variety, while brass and 
copper tubes and pressings and stampings are 
also on view, together with stainless steel for 
a variety of purposes. The engineering group 
includes a comprehensive electrical section, and 
there is an interesting mechanical display, in- 
cluding oil and gas engines, woodworking 
machinery, etc. An important feature of the 
steam-power section is a modern boiler-house 
—a co-operative exhibit for which over thirty 
of the leading engineering firms have made 
themselves responsible. The object of the 
scheme is to enable industrialists to visualise 
a thoroughly modern boiler-house on practical 
lines, with each component part in its correct 
position. Many of these exhibits, as well as 
a large number of others, are to bo seen in 
operation, 

We give below brief notices of some of the 
more notable exhibits having an architectural 
or a building interest. 


Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., Building B, Stand 43, 


Block J. 

This company specialises in the manufacture 
and supply of all kinds of welding equipment 
and accessories, emergency lighting equipment, 
and lamps for all purposes. They are also 
carbide of calcium merchants. There is much 
on the stand to interest the builder and con- 
tractor. Where oxy-acetylene welding or metal. 
cutting are required, the A-L dissolved acetylene 
plant is appropriate. An additional advantage 
of the use of dissolved acetylene lies in the 
fact that an existing welding and cutting plant, 
when not required for such service, can be put 
to efficient and economical use for soldering, 
brazing, paint-burning and cable-jointing Ly 
the A-L air-acetylene system. Of emergency 
lighting equipment for builders and contractors, 
& wide range of choice is shown. 


Automatic Disinfectants Co., Stafford House, 
Norfolk street, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
Building C, Stand 110, Block O. 

A neat, simple, efficient and economical ap- 
pliance for automatically disinfecting the lava- 
tory pan after every flush is here shown. 
The disinfectant used takes the form of solid 
cartridges, a portion being dissolved by water 
from the flush which enters the ‘* Autoflux,”’ 
and is held there until the flush is over. There 
is no waste of disinfectant and neither labour 
nor supervision, it is claimed, is necessary. 


D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., Park Road Works, 
Stretford, Manchester, Building B, Stand 
133, Block D2. 

This stand has as its central feature a 
model of a ‘ Belfast'’’ lattice girder roof 
covered with ‘* Rok’ roofing, showing the 
construction in full detail. Actual rolls of 
** Rok '’ roofing and the new mineral-surfaced 
** Rok,’’ Sanodor odourless felt for roof lining, 


view. 


” 


and Stoniflex roofing felt are on 

‘** Sidol '" wood preservative, ‘* Siderosthen 

anti-corrosive paint and ‘‘ Bondex"’ plastic 

compound for repairing leaky roofs are also 
shown. A liberal supply of samples is pro- 
vided. 

Bath Artcraft, Ltd., Lower Bristol-road, 
Bath, and 33-34, Great Pulteney-street, 
Regent-street, London, W.1, Building A, 
Stand 153, Block P1. 

This firm is exhibiting, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Carter & Co, mantelpieces and over- 
mantels of wood, completely fitted up with tile 
surrounds. Hearths and interiors are shown 
in attractive models. The stand itself is of 
special interest on account of its simple archi- 
tectural character and the careful thought 
that is displayed in the proportion of the re- 
ceding planes of the corner pillars and fascias. 
The exterior of the structure is painted in 
modern style with interesting effect. Some 
few of the mantelpieces are designed in the 
traditional styles of English periods of interior 
decoration and are excellent of their type. 
Others—and to these we would call special at- 
tention—are attractively modern in style. 


A. Bell & Co., Ltd., and Bell Range & Foun- 
dry Co., Kingswell Works, Northampton, 
Building A, Stands 115 and 116, Block M. 
Complete tile fireplaces are here shown in 

an attraciive range of colours and fitted with 

‘* Bell ’* fires. The exhibit also includes a 

new “ Bell ’’ faience gas fire with no visible 

metal work whatever. This can be supplied 
in many different colours. A new electric fire 
is also an interesting feature of this exhibit. 


The British Vacuum Cleaner & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Parsons Green-lane, London, 
S.W.6, Building B, Stand 28, Block AQ. 
The use of vacuum cleaners has now be- 

come standard practice to a very large extent, 

and the four classes of apparatus exhibited on 
this stand show some of the varieties which 
are now made by the originators of this 
cleanly and efficient instrument. These are: 

(1) ‘* Turbinet "’ electric cleaner, for domestic 

use primarily; (2) tho ** Goblin ’’ non-electric 

suction sweeper; (3) the ‘* Brivac’”’ non- 

electric general purpose vacuum cleaner; (4) 

the ‘*‘ Turbinet "’ electric cleaners, Nos. 2, 3 

and 4, which are of larger capacity than the 

model mentioned above, and are for heavier 
duty, such as showrooms, cinemas, factories, 
ete. 

O. Bruster & Richardson, 4, Lloyd's-avenue, 
Loridon, E.C.3., Building B, Stand 153, 
Block ES. 

A ‘* New Junior Glow Worm ”’ coke boiler, 
and a ‘‘ Glow Worm "’ open coke fire invented 
by Dr. J. 8. Owens, are here shown in use, 
also a ‘* Glow Worm ”’ gas fire mantel. The 
““Glow Worm "’ open coke fire will, it is 
claimed, consume coke, soft coal, lignite, an- 
thracite, wood and all kitchen and garden 
rubbish, and give all the while a bright 
radiant fire. Apropos of these exhibits, we are 
informed that conditions in the industrial 
market are now such ss to enable the prices 
of cast and wrought iron boilers to be reduced 
to the prices prevailing prior to December 1, 
1926. 

Candy & Co., Ltd., Heathfield, near Newton 
Abbot, Devon, Building A, Stands 29 and 
30, Block D1. 

This firm, the manufacturers of the well- 
known “‘ Devon "’ fire, have an attractive dis- 
play of fires, and of faience and tile fireplace 
fitments in a large variety of styles and 
colourings as well as glazed tiles generally, 
both slabbed and un-slabbed. Messrs. Candy 
& Co. are also the manufacturers of ‘‘ West- 
contree Ware" in an extensive range of 
shapes, with speciality glazed effects. 

Carrou Company, Carron, Stirlingshire, Build- 

. ing A, Stand 128, Block N. 

This exhibit comprises ranges, fire-grates, 
combination grates, baths, electric and gas 
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cooking and heating appliances, cic. 
mizent on the stand is a display of the com. 
pany’s rustless firegrates. These grates have 
all the appearance of silver with the utility of 
steel, and invest the fireplace with charm ‘ang 
brightness. They have the further advantage 
of requiring the minimum of maintenance aud 
cleaning, and being unaffected by climatic con. 
ditions are specially suitable for seaside resi. 
dences. Other firegrates on view “om prise 
mantel registers, including a few of the well. 
known “* Glen *’ series fitted with barless fires 
as well as dog grates in armour bri«/|t, Spe- 
cial mention must be made of the telephone 
kiosk in cast-iron, designed by Sir Giles Gil. 
bert Scott, R.A., for H.M. Governinent, and 
manufactured by the company. 


Carter & Co., Litd., Encaustic Ti), 
Poole, Dorset, Building A, 
Block P1. 

On this stand is shown a range of Carter 
fireplaces of distinctive and individual design 
and finish. Some are shown with the fire on 
the hearth and some with raised metal grates; 
some with simple slabbed surrounds, others 
with slabbed surrounds and mantels. Other 
attractive exhibits include briquette fireplaces 
for building in position, faience fireplaces in 
large blocks, slabbed tile and faience kerbs, 
as well as some interesting suggestions for 
wall tiling. 

Cochran & Co. (Annan), Ltd., Annan, Scot- 
land, Building B, Stand 246, Block Al. 
This firm exhibit under steam in the steam- 

power section one of their smaller size patent 

vertical boilers, arranged for oil firing. The 
size, 4{t. 9in. diameter by 11ft. 9in. high by 

200 sq. ft. heating surface, is capable of an 

evaporation under oil-firing conditions of 

1,680lbs. per hour, from, and at, 212 deg. F. 

The oil firing gear is by Messrs. White's In- 

jectors, Ltd., Manchester, the feed-pumps by 

Messrs. G. & J. Weir, Ltd., Glasgow, and 

the boiler is Jagged by Messrs. Cape Asbestos 

Co., Ltd. 


Elsan Manufacturing Co., 34-35, High Hol- 
born, London, W.C.1, Building A, Stand 
148, Block P. 

The modern hygienic sanitary fitments 
shown or this ‘stand include the “ Elsan” 
chemical closets, which, it is claimed, need no 
public sewers or water-flush and replace the 
septic system and cesspool. They require no 
emptying. They have been extensively 
adopted for homes, bungalows, factories, pavi- 
lions, sports grounds, caravans, farms, mines, 
and plantations. The ‘‘ Bristol" sanitary 
products are also exhibited. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, Build- 
ing C, Stands 1, 2 and 3, Block A. 

On these stands is exhibited a representa- 
tion of the complete range of electrical app 
ratus, manufactured throughout in Great 
Britain in specialised factories designed for 
the production of a particular class of app 
ratus, such as Osram lamps and valves, W it 
ton plant and switchgear, Magnet household 
appliances, Gecophone wireless apparatus, 
Pirelli-Gencral wires and cables, Fraser & 
Chalmers turbines and mining machinery, 
Peel-Conner telephones and Express lif 


Interoyen Stove Co., Litd., 156, Charing 
Cross-road, London, W.C.2, Building A, 
Stand 67, Block H. 

‘* Interoven "’ stoves and 
oven’ stoves are shown on 
and attendants give cooking di 
daily. Valuable features of the ts 
large oven and a roomy hotplate for boiling 
saucepans. The high-pressure boiler 1s = 
able of giving a plentiful supply of hot we et 
for all domestic purposes. 

Jenkins Bros., Ltd., 6, Great Quoen-street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Head office 
and works: 103, St. Remi Street, Montres’, 
Canada. Building D, Stand 252, Block - 
This firm exhibits a varied selection of ite 

well-known products, as follow : jun-meta 
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nung valves; rapid-action valves; iron body 
check valves, radiator valves, air valves; 
steam traps; air guns; full-way gate valves 
(both gun-metal and iron body); and re- 
grinding \ ilves for high pressures. 

Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris, Ltd.. 
Jacem House, Trafford Park, Manchester, 
Building A, Stand 17, Block C. 

This firm exhibits a number of products of 
interest to builders, contractors, and others, 
including the ‘‘Jacem’"’ brand galvanised 
wire netting in all gauges, meshes and widths ; 
woven wire in all metals and in all meshes; 
wire, bright steel wire, and wire work 

industries. Window and machine 
are also shown, together with miners’ 
safety lamps. The firm, as is well known, 
make a speciality of reinforcements, and they 
include in their display the wire road rein- 
forcament, the ‘* Brictor ’’ reinforcement, and 
the lattice and ‘* Keedon *’ concrete reinforce- 
ment, al] made at their Newton Heath Works, 

Manchester. 


R. A. Lister & Co., Ltd., Dursley, Glos., 
Building C, Stand 74, Block O. 

[he exhibit of this firm consists of one 
K.W. 2 B.H.P. _ self-contained radiator- 
woled lighting plant on base, complete with 
switchboard, 1.5 K.W. 3 B.H.P.  self-con- 
tained radiator-cooled lighting plant on base, 
complete with switchboard, and one Lister 
pump. 

Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., Britannia Iron- 
works, Gainsborough, Lincs., Building BB, 
Stand 209, Block E. 

At this stand power users will find an ex- 
mbit deserving of close attention. It consists 
oi two oil engines, the details of which are as 
follow:—One 16 B.H.P. portable oil engine, 

wnzontal type, with atmospheric cooler and 
beltdriven centrifugal circulating pump, com- 
pressed air receiver and self-starting appa- 
ntus. One 60 B.H.P. class ‘‘ SV2"’ vertical 
oi! engine, semi-Diesel, valveless two-stroke 
cycle, for industrial, electrical pumping and 
geueral power purposes. 

Maw & Co., Ltd., Jackfield, Shropshire, Build- 
ing A, Stand 123, Block M2. 

Un this stand there is a comprehensive dis- 
play of tiles for a variety of purposes, includ- 
ing walls, tloors and fireplaces. Fireplace 
surrounds are obtainable in varied forms and 
colours and are easily kept clean and fresh, 
te colours being permanent. 


Minton, Hollins & Co., Patent Tile Works, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Building A, Stand 48, 
Block F2. 

Tiles of many varieties and finishes and 
for a wide range of uses are here shown. 
Special mention should be made of the 

Minton "’ tiles (claimed to be suitable for 
every class of work), ‘‘ Encaustic’ floor 
tiles, glazed and enamelled tiles, and fireplace 
hing complete in a wide range of designs and 
colourmgs. The firm are also the manufac- 
turers of ‘‘ Astra "’ ware in attractive shapes 
t' finishes. The mantels on view are by 
the Regent Woodcraft Co., Great Lister 
Street, Birmingham. 


Mond (Staffordshire) Refining Co., Ltd., 47, 
Victoria-street, London, §.W.1, Building 
\. Stand 196, Block W.. 

p At this exhibit there are technical and other 

ae of the bituminous paint— 

Melanoid, which is made in various grades, 

‘aving heat, water, acid, and general weather 

Tesistance qualities. Other notable exhibits 


for all 


om pyre wood preservative and insecticide 
Pas ant tar acid content ; Brunner-Mond’s 
en a of soda for case hardening and 

‘Tprooling cement concrete, and joint box 
and battery 


installati sealing compounds for electrical 
stallation 


Musgrave & Co., Ltd., St. Ann's Iron Works, 
elfast, Building B, Stand 238, Block L4. 
\t this stand the ** Centigrad "’ patent dust 


cont: 4 t 
"s unit for the removal and collection of 
all ron l] manufacturing processes is 
hihite «. .. Peration. Other interesting ex- 
Oh its are + ~ 


he “ Zephyr "’ cooler for providing 
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a current of cool air where workers ure ex- 
posed to excessive heat; a range of cast-iron 
cased fans of various types; an induced 
draught fan, with direct coupled engine, and 
stoves for works and general heating. 


Parker, Winder & Achurch, Litd., Broad- 
street, Birmingham; and The Eagle Range 
& Grate Co., Birmingham, Building A, 
Stands 71-76, Block H2. 

‘“* Eagle '’ patent combination grates in 
various sizes are exhibited on this stand, 
showing up-to-date labour saving methods of 
heating and cooking, combined with economy 
and convenience, kitchen and dining-room 
grates, and a combined two-room grate. 
The advantages claimed for the grate are 
its suitability for roasting or baking, with 
fall-down door and spring supports, its boil- 
ing hot-plate for saucepans, and boiler for 
bath supply. Its flues are self-contained, and 
there is one flue only to work oven, boiler and 
hot plate. The oven flue being self-contained 
the brickwork required in fixing is reduced to 
a@ minimum. 


Josiah Parkes & Sons, Ltd., Union Works, 
Willenhall, Building A, Stand 180, Block 
Nl. 

Builders’ merchants will be especially in- 
terested in the comprehensive display of locks, 
latches and builders’ hardware which is to 
be found on this stand. All the articles ex- 
hibited are branded with the well-known trade 
mark *‘ Union.* 


The Rawiplug Co., 
Cromwell-road, London, 
A, Stand 81, Block J. 


A variety of labour-saving devices are here 
shown, the most important of which is tie 
Kawlplug, which enables articles of almost 
any weight to be fixed in any material with a 
minimum of time, labour and cost. Rawlplug 
bolt anchors are for very heavy fixing work. 
Rawlplug bathroom fittings in the new super 
aluminium, *‘ Durium,’’ are definite labour- 
saving devices, a rub over with a dry cloth 
being all that is necessary to keep them 
bright. Other exhibits are ‘* Durofix ”’ 
waterproof adhesive, ‘*‘ Durolustre *’ cellulose 
lacquer which, it is claimed, if applied to 
bright metals will keep them bright inde- 
finitely ; and ‘* Liquid Porcelain,’’ a hard non- 
chippable cellulose enamel which, if applied to 
metals, wood, etc., will impart an attractive 
porcelain-like finish. 


Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., Sheaf Iron Works, 
Lincoln. Birmingham address: Chamber 
of Commerce Buildings, 95, New-street, 
Building B, Stand 4, Block A. 


All users of power will be interested in this 
exhibit, which includes the Ruston cold 
starting horizontal oil engine of 130 B.H.P. 
running. Horizontal engines of this type are 
made in sizes from 16-840 B.H.P. The en- 
gines run—without alteration—on a wide 
range of fuel oils, including the cheapest oils 
such as fuel of .95 specific gravity. Low con- 
sumption is guaranteed by the makers. The 
engines will start from cold under any con- 
ditions. The 3-cylinder vertical oil engine of 
45 B.H.P. has the same general features as 
described above. Vertical engines are sup- 
plied in sizes from 15-1,000 B.H.P. 


J. Sagar & Co., Ltd., Manufacturers of Wood- 
working Machinery, Canal Works, Halifax, 
Birmingham : Guildhall Buildings, 12, Navi- 
gation-street; and at London, Building B, 
Stand 105, Block Y. 

This exhibit consists of a representative 
selection of modern woodworking machinery, 
especially suitable for builders, contractors, 
and others who require the costs of wood- 
working operations to-be reduced to a mini 
mum. The exhibit will well repay close at. 
tention for the possibilities which it reveals 
of economical and at the same time efficient 
production. 


Scaffolding (Gt. Britain), Ltd., 252, 
gate-road, Birmingham. 
43, TLansdowne-road, 


Ltd., Rawlplug House, 
8.W.7, Building 


High- 
Registered offices : 
Stockwell, London, 
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5S.W.8; also at Glasgow, Manchester and 

Bristol, Building A, Stand 197, Block W. 

This firm, the manufacturers and patentees 
of tubular scaffolding, ‘‘ Scaffixer'’ scaffold 
ties, and ‘Conforms ’’stamped steel shuttering, 
give demonstrations daily showing the advan- 
tages of the up-to-date use of patent scaffold- 
ings, etc. Photographs of contracts executed 
are also on view. ‘The firm are sole conces- 
sionaires for patent heavy and light suspended 
scaffolds, which are being increasingly used 
in this country. 


Samuel Smith & Sons, Ltd., Beehive Foun- 
dry, Smethwick, and 41, Colmore-row, 
Birmingham, Building A, Stand 201, 
Block Y. 

This firm exhibits a comprehensive display 
of grates, etc., from the small barless grate 
to the latest high-class ‘‘ Foresight '' combina- 
tion ranges. Particular attention is called to 
the ‘‘ Foresight '’ junior combination stove, 
as being one of the latest and most efficient 
in the portable stove class. 


Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., Bonnybridge, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, Building A, Stand 
32, Block E. 

Here is shown a useful display of cooking 
and other apparatus, including the patent 
‘* Wellstood ’’ encased fiue smoke-consuming 
ranges, patent ‘‘ Esse '’ stoves and independent 
boilers for anthracite or coke, and with closed 
or open fires, ‘‘ Columbian '’ cookers, for 
anthracite or ordinary coal, designed for thie 
home and the foreign market, in majolica 
enamelled, and other labour-saving surface 
finishes. Other notable exhibits are the ‘‘ New 
Leader ** portable ranges, with patent re- 
movable oven, ‘‘ Cow *’ brand portable boilers, 
with patent non-drip steam escape, and 
‘* Kudos *' housing scheme grates. 


Tangyes Limited, Cornwall Works, Birming- 
ham, Building B, Stand 113, Block R. 
Builders and contractors and other power 

users will be interested in this exhibit, which 
consists of one 47 B.H.P. heavy oil engine, 
one 20 B.H.P. fuel oil engine, two ‘ Tan. 
Gyro”’ centrifugal pumps, six new design 
vertical single ram pumps, one 5-in. six-staye 
turbine pump, one 4 in. by 6 in. vertical treble 
ram pump, one duplex boiler feeder, and one 
40-ton hydraulic press. Other notable exhibits 
shown on the stand are pulley blocks, lifting 
jacks, malleable castings, etc. 


The Tilley Lamp Co., Brent Works, Brent- 
street, Hendon, N.W.4, Building AA, Stand 
66, Block P. 

At this stand is shown a selection of oil 
vapour lamps for domestic, factory, stable, 
railway and other kinds of artificial lighting, 
particularly suitable for country districts. | The 
lamps have “ Tilley’’ patent vapourisers, 
clearing needle, unleakable cock, indicator and 
heat-resisting globes, also lighters using paraf- 
fin if desired. Oil vapour stoves have a patent 
vapouriser, needle for adjusting the size of 
flame and a clearing nipple. 


Triplex Foundry, Ltd., Great Bridge, Staffs, 

Building A, Stand 159, Block Q. 

This firm shows a working exhibition of the 
well-known ‘‘ Triplex’ and ‘‘ Workwell ”’ 
grates. Over 40,000 of these grates, we learn, 
have now been fitted under guarantees of effi- 
ciency. Large numbers of them have been 
used by Birmingham and other Corporations. 
The grates are strongly and entirely con- 
structed of cast iron, and are sent out with all 
self-contained flues. 


Wadkin & Co., Green Lane Works, Leicester, 
Building C, Stands 106 and 107, Block D1. 
This exhibit comprises sawing machinery, 

which includes band sawing as well as circular 

sawing machinery suitable for all classes of 
the woodworking industry. There are planing 
machines for hand surfacing and for thickness- 


ing to size by power feed, and mortising, 
boring, and recessing machines which are 


adaptable and specially suitable for the build- 
ing, joinery and cabinet trades, and all trades 
where woodwork requires machining opera- 
tions. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON 


Bayswater.—Scnoor.—The Managers of the 
Bayswater Jewish School Paddington, are pur- 
chasing a new site for the erection of a new 
_—e -PREMISES.—Messrs. Trollope & 
Colls, builders, 5, Coleman-street, E.C., are 
erecting banking premises at 15 and 16, Broad- 
way, Deptford, for Lloyd’s Bank. The architect 
is Mr. T. M. Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., 4, Staple Inn, 

ak 
" Croydon.—Exrension.—Plans have been 
red by H.M. Office of Works for the exten- 
sion of the East Croydon Station Sorting Office. 
Tenders for this are to be invited. 

Gray’s Inn-road.—Accommopation. — The 
Chief Organiser to the Centenary Appeal of the 
Roval Free Hospital is proposing to celebrate the 
centenary of the hospital by raising £200,000 to 
build and equip modern accommodation for 
children. Plans are being prepared for the 
scheme by Messrs. H. V. Ashley & Winton 
Newman, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 14, Gray's 
Inn-square, W.C.1. ; 

Hampstead. ExrEnsion.—The council of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute have 
decided to extend the existing accommodation 
of the institute by the erection of a large central 
block of buildings. Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., 
has designed the elevation. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. C. Hanscomb, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Crothall, F.R.1.B.A., and include a 

ium, library, reading rooms for students, 
laboratory, and rooms for classes, &c. When 
this block is finished the second block will te 
erected, which will be for a school of art and the 
preparatory school. No building contract has 
ret been let. 

" Kensington.— Reconstruction. — Springfield 
School, Kensington, is to be reconstructed at a 
cost of £40,000. 

Kenton.—- Hovsres.—-The Clifford Sabey 
Estates, of 2, Logan-road, Preston, Middlesex, 
are erecting 300 houses and shop premises at 
Kenton and Preston, near Harrow. 

Kingston.—Nursrs’ Home.—A start is to be 
made on the new nurses’ home to the plans 
prepared by Mr. F. Danby Smith, F.R.1.B.A., 
Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W. Messrs. 
J. E. Billings & Co., Ltd., Canal-street, Oxford, 
are the contractors. Messrs. Young & Co., of 
6, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, will be 
responsible for the constructional steelwork. 
The scheme is being carried out for the Board 
of Guardians. 

Lambeth.—_RrBuiLpinc.—At a cost of £1,650 
the London County Council are to rebuild the 
“Elephant and Castle’? ambulance station. 
The plans have been prepared by the Super- 
intending Architect to the Council. 

Royal Albert Docks.—ReconstRuction.— 
Messrs. J. & W. Stewart, of 105, Baker-street, 
W.1, are constructing a new bridge over the 
Port of London Authority’s railway at Manor 
Way station. The new structure is carried by 
steel girders supported on heavy concrete abut- 
ments which are connected under the perma- 
nent way by a reinforced concrete invert. 
The station itself is being largely reconstructed, 
there being a new booking hall, waiting recom, 
and also a post office, on the bridge. There will 
also be a new porters’ room and platform shelter. 
The work is designed by the Port of London 
Authority, and the sub-contractors for the steel 
work are Messrs. Sanders & Forster, Ltd., of 


Barking 





New Town Hall, Colyton. 

The foundation-stone of the new town hall 
& Colyton, Devon, was laid recently by 
Mr. E. H. Cuming, J.P. (chairman of the 
Feoffees), who was presented with an inscribed 
silver trowel by the architect, Mr. J. Archibald 
Lucas, F.S.1., F.R.I.B.A., Exeter; and with 
; inscribed mallet by the builder, Mr. Sydney 
. Richards, of Colyton. The building consists 
=| & town hall and caretaker’s cottage, the 

hole in the Tudor style of architecture, and 
ee of brick with Beer stone dressings. 

’e main hall, 54 ft. in length and 87 ft. 6 in. 


in width, will have accommodation for over 
people. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the follo information 
are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 

Following is a list of abbreviations :—Borough Surveyor, B.8.; Borough Engineer, B.E.; District Surveyor, 
D.S.; Clerk, C.; Town Clerk T.C.; County Engineer, C.E. ; County Surveyor, C.S.; County Architect, C.A. ; 


Surveyor, 8; Engineer, E.; Borough Architect, B.A. ; 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 


FER. 28.—Birmingham.—HEATING.—Hot-water ser- 
vice boiler, with all connections, &c., at Children’s 
Receiving Home, for B.G. Noel W. Greenway, Con- 
sulting E., Lloyds Bank Chambers, New-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

FEB. 28.—Blackpool.—PREMISES.—Demolition of 
remaining part of old central premises, Albert-rd. and 
Sheppard-st., and rebuilding, for Blac 1 Coe 
tive iety, Ltd. Mr. Brown, the Society’s building 
manager, Charnley-rd. 

FEB. 28,—Bury.—HOvsES.—Erection of 200 of 
eight types and 24 of two types, forC.B. J. Ainsworth 
Settle, B.E., Bank-st., Bury. Dep. £5. 

FEB. 28.—Congleton.—_WING.—War Memorial Hos- 
pital. J. H. Hall, A. and 8., 1, Cooper-st., Manchester. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

FEB. 28.—Coseley.—HOUSES.—30 non-parlour on 
Upper Ettingshall-rd., for U.D.C. G. E. Mitchell, S. 
Dep. £2 28. 

FER. 28.—Ccseley.— DEMOLITION.—House with out- 
buildings, &c., on Upper Ettingshall-rd. housing site, 
and the clearing of site for building, for U.D.C. J.C. 
Roper, C. 

FEB. 28.—Cowes (I. of W.).—CONVENIENCE.—At 
Gurnard, for U.D.C. J. W. Webster, E. and 8. 

FEB. 28.—Dublin.— ALTERATIONS.—Additions to the 
City Abattoir, North Circular-rd.,forC.B. F. McArdle, 
A. and City E., Ulster Bank-chambers, Lower O’Connell- 
st. Dep. £5 5s. 

FEB. 28.—Dublin.—ALTERATIONS, &¢C.—At 39, 
Grafton-st., for C.B. City A. Dep. £1 1s. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Dundee.—Scn00L.—New secondary 
school at Perth-road, for the E.C. Thoms & Wilkie, 
F.R.LB.A., 21, South Tay-street. Deposit £2 2s, 

FEBRUARY 28,—Harrogate.—LIGHTING.—Installa- 
tion of a system of concealed or other method of 
electric lighting in the nave and aisles of St. Mark’s 
Church, Leeds-road, for the P.C. Hon. Secretary to the 
Council, Corner Garth, Leeds-road, Harrogate. 

FER. 28.—Hindley.— HOUSES.—24 at France-st. and 
Margaret-st., for U.D.C. O.P.Abbott,S. Dep. £3 3s. 

FEB. 28.—Holyhead.— IMPROVEMENTS.—To engineer- 
ing services for the Institution at Valley,for B.G. O.J. 
Hughes, C., Union Offices. 

FEB. 28.—Hove.—PAIN TING.—Internal and decorat- 
ing public library, for T.C.- B.S. 

Fer. 28.—Hull.— BvumlpiInes.—Bath room, &c., to 
farm house at the Mental Hospital, Willerby, for T.C. 
D. Harvey, A.R.1L.B.A., City A. 

Fes. 28.—Liverpool.—FOUNDATIONS.—Also drain 
age, fencing, &c., required in connection with temporary 

rtable timber school building in Mosspits-la., 

Voolton-rd., for T.C. Land Steward and 8. (Architec- 
tural Department). 

FEBRUARY 28.—Newquay.—SHELTERS.— Reinforced 
concrete shelters and conveniences at lowan Prome- 
nade, forthe U.D.C. J.H. Edmondson, engineer and 
surveyor, Council Chambers. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEB. 28.—Northwich.—HOvUSES.—24 on Church- 
walk site, for U.D.C. J. Brooke, E.andS. Dep. £3 3s. 

FEB 28.—Nottingham.—HOUSEFS. —171 non-parlour 
on Wollaton Park estate, for T.C. T. C. Howitt, A., 
58-59, Long-row. Dep. £1. 

FEB. 28.—Sculcoates.—DECORATING.—Interior at 
Cottage Homes, Hessle, for B.G. W. Barrow, C., 12, 
Harley-st., Hull. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Sligo.—HALL.— Parish hall in John- 
street, for St. John’s Church, Sligo. The Hon. Secre- 
tary, J. Blennerhassett, Lower Knox-street. 

Mar. 1.—Addingham.—Cuvrcr .—Erection of ‘‘ The 
Church of Our Lady and the English Martyrs.”” W. H. 
H. Marten, L.R.1I.B.A., 50, Cookridge-st., Leeds. 

MAR. 1.—Buxton.—PAIN TING.—lInternal and decora- 
tion of Wesley Church, for Trustees. W. Pilkington, 
secretary, Market-pl. 

MAR. 1.—Cwmamman.—HOvSES.—10 at Garnant, 
for U.D.C. G. H. Davies, A., College-st., Ammanford. 
Dep. +2 2s. 

MAR. 1.—Devon.— HOvUSES.—At Bow, Halwill (Hols- 
worthy), and Winkleigh, for C.C. C.A., Heavitree-rd., 
Exeter. 

Mar. 1.—Gt. Yarmouth.—HOUSES.—56, on Barrack 
site, forC.B. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Mar. 1.—Headington._Hovses.—Erection of 486 
semi-detached houses, for R.D.C.. Wm. Page-Webb, 
A. and S., 23, High-st., New Headington, Oxford. 
Dep. £3 3s. 

Mar. 1.—Mirfield.—PatntTInG.—Also decorating in- 
terior of Trinity United Methodist Church and Lecture 
Room. H. Clifte, 4, St. Paul’s-rd. 

MAR. 1. — Truro. — HOvSES. — Cuby, six; * St. 
Clements, two ; Gerrans, four; Ladock, four; Probus, 
four; Veryan, 12, for R.D.C. H. L. Butler, A., 32, 
St. Austell-st. Dep. £1 Is. 

Mar. 1.—Wenlock.—HOUvUSES.—8 non-parlour type 
and 4 parlour type, New-rd. site, Broseley ; two pairs of 
parlour type King-st., Broseley, for T.C. G. Riley 
& Son, As., Central Chambers, Wellington. 

MAR. 1.—Worksop.—COMPLETING.—40 partially- 
constructed houses, for R.D.C. A. E. Hewitt, S., 66, 
Bridge-st. 

MAR. 2.—Gamborne.—HOvsEsS.—50, for U.D.C. 8. 

»* MAR. 2.—Cheltenham.— H0vsEs.—Erection of 81 
non-parlour type houses (61 three-bedroomed and 
20 two-bedroomed) on land adjoining Hanover-st., 
Cheltenham, for the Corporation. T. Malvern, 


Architect, A 


L.R.1.B.A., A., 21, Winchcomb-st., Cheltenham. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Mar. 2.—Dublin.—INSTALLATION.—Of electric light 
at Custom House, Dublin, for Commissioners of Publie 
Loar T. Cassedy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 

y 5 

MAR. 2. — Gravesend. -- HOUSES. — Erection of 
114 houses, for the Corporation. J. G. Bennett, 
4 ab A 5, Woodville-terr., Gravesend. 

£2 28, 
R. 2.—Loughborough.—DrEpoT.—For T.C. W. 
Granger, B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
MAR, 2.—Macroom.—HOvUSES.—Four houses and 
remises constructed at Casement-st., for U.D.C. 

. Kelleher, T.C. 

Mar. 2.—Orrell.—HOvUsES.—18 non-parlour and 12 
parlour in Park-rd., 12 non-parlour in Moor-rd., for 
U.D.C. P. Pigot, C. 

MAR. 2.—Ruislip-North wood.—_HOvUSES.—20 at Wilt- 
shire-la. housing site, Eastcote, for U.D.C. E. and 8. 

Mar. 2.—St. Faith’s.—CorraGrs.—Hellesdon, 4; 
Horstead, 4; Salhouse, 4; Spixworth, 8, for R.D.C. 
A. F. Scott & Sons, FF.R.1.B.A., 24, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich. 

L a fee gg Aye ge amg Ne of non- 

our an ts of parlour type at Steeple 
wmapetend, for RBC. H. Brown Thake, A., To, 
High-st., Haverhill. : 

Mar. 3.—London.—ALTERATIONS.—Conversion of 
offices into receiving ward for hospital, for the Guar- 
dians, Yay Union. Clerk to the Guardians, 
—— ive Offices, Bancroft-rd., Mile End, E.1. 

p. £ 


MarR. . — oe. — RESTORATION. — Smear ex- 

R.1.C. barracks, for Commissioners of Public Works. 

Ee tae Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
p. £1. 

MAR. 3.—Luton.—CENTRES.—At Charles-st. and 
Surrey-st. schools, for £.C. B.E., 18, Upper George-st. 

MAR. 3.—St. Columb Major.—HOvsES.—4, Burgois, 
St. Issey; 4, St. Colomb Major; 2, Burlawn, St. 
Breock, for R.D.C. A. G. Oxland, S. £2 28, 

MAR. 3.—Whitley and Monkseaton.—HOUSESs.—36, 
fronting Beverley-rd., for U.D.C. A. J. Rousell, S. 
Dep. £1 1s. 

Mar. 3.—Windsor.—HOvusESs.—Taking down and re- 
erecting on another site 7, known as Red Lion-row, 
River-st.,forT.C. KE. A. Stickland, B.E., 16, Alma-rd. 

Mar. 4.—Doncaster.—HOUSES,—80 at Ba , and 
street works and drainage in connection, for R.D.C. 
Walker & Thompson, F.R.I.B.A., Carbon-chambers, 
7, Hall Gate. Dep. £2 2s. 

Mar. 4.—London.—HE4 TING.—Accelerated low pres- 
sure hot water heating and supply at the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan’’ Telephone Exchange, ood-st., E.C., for 
H.M.0.W. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-st., 5.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 

Mar. 4.—Oldmill.— REWIRING.—The electrical instal- 
lation of Oldmill Hospital, for City P.C. J. Alex. Bell, 
City Electrical E. 

MAR. 4.—Sheffield.—BUILLING.—Juniors’ depart- 
ment, Carfield Council school, Meersbrook, for B.C. 
W. G. Davies, F.R.1.B.A., City A. Dep. 12 28. 

Mar. 4.—Tavistock.—HOspITaL.—Erection of hos- 
pital for Trustees of Kelly College. Dixon & Bamsey, 
A’s, 25, St. Peter-st., Tiverton. Dep. £1 Is. 

MAR. 5.—Bristol.—WALL.—Boundary wall and 
railings at Canford Cemetery, Westbury-on-Trym, for 
T.C. L. 8. McKenzie, City E. and S., 63, Queen-sq. 
Dep. 42 28. 

Mar. 5,—Eastry.—CorraGres.—Pair at Poor Law 
institution, for B.G. F. A. Cloke, C., 51, Strand-st., 
Sandwich. Dep. «2 2s. 

MAR. 5.—Hawick.—ScnooL.—Technical school and 
recorstruction of and additions to the High School, 
for Roxburgh E.C. J. A. Carfrae, A., 3, Queen-st., 
Edinburgh. 

MAR. 5.—Poole.—RENOVATIONS.—Renovations at 
Woodlands, Blandford-rd., Broadstone, for B.G. 
A. J. H. Pearce, C. 

MAk. 5.—Sleaford.—Housrs.—Osbournby, pair ; 
Heckington, two pairs ; Wilsford, two pairs ; Leasing- 
ham, pair; Billinghay, two pairs; Great Hale, pair ; 
Little Hale, two pairs; Swaton, two pairs; North 
Kyme, i Kirkby-la-Thorpe, two pairs, for R.D.C. 
E. H. Sills, L.R.1.B.A. 

MAR. 56.—Solihull.—HoOvsES.—30 non-parlour at 
Cornyx-la., for R.D.C. W. T. Orton, A., 7, Waterloo- 
st., Birmingham. Dep. £1 Is. 

MAr. 5.—Sowerby.— LA VATORIES.—At Girls’ New-rd. 
Council school, for West Riding E.C. A. Beilby, 
Education Offices, Sowerby Bridge. 

* MAR. 7.—-Broadstairs.—HOUSES.—Erection and 
completion of a further 36 houses on land situate at 
St. Peter’s, for the Broadstairs and St. Peter’s U.D.C. 
ZZ Hurd, C.S., Pierremont Hall, Broadstairs. Deposit 

2 28. 

Mar. 7.—Clare.—CorTraGces.—As follows :—Clare 
12; Great Bradley, 4; Little Thurlow, 4; Little 
Wratting, 6; Denston, 2; Stansfield, 2; Wickham- 
brook, 6; Wixoe, 2, for R.D.C. H. Brown Thake, A.., 
10, High-st., Haverhill. 

Mar. 7. —Crowmarsh,—RENOVATIONS.—Four cot- 
tages at North Stoke, for R.D.C. P. C. A. Slade, C. 
7, St. Martin’s-st. 

MAR. 7.—Docking.—HOUSES.—Six at South Creake ; 
also 6 at Holme-next-the-Sea, for R.D.C. A.B. Nowell, 
Building S. Dep. £1. 
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MAR. 7.—East Grinstead. — FOUNDATIONS, — Also 
forming of pi trenches, &c.. at the electricity 
generating station, London-rd., for U.D.C. E. P. 
Whitley Hughes, C. 

MarR. 7. — Farnbo . — ALTERATIONS, — Altera- 
tions and additions to children’s homes, for Bromley 
Union. F. Danby Smith, F.R.LB.A., Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria-st., 5.W.1. Dep. £5. 

%* MAR. 7. — Hammersmith, — REPatns. — Carrying 
out of repairs to the properties included in housing 
schemes for the period of one year from April 1, 1927, 
for the Hammersmith B.C. R. Hampton Clucas, 
M.Inst.C.E., B.E. and 8., Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

Mar. 7. — London. — DWELLINGS. — Erection of 
block on Collingwood Estate (Brady-st. area), Bethnal 
Green, for L.C.C. Plans, Architect to the Council, 
The County Hall (Room No. 3), Westminster Bridge, 
8.E.1, after ae of dep. of £2 to the Cashier 
of the Council. 

MAR. 7. — Loughborough. — FOUNDATIONS.— For 
water-tube boiler, to be erected at the Electricity 
Works, Bridge-st., for T.C. 3B. Electrical E. 

MAR. 7.— Oldbury—Hovses.— Erection of 108 
houses, for Smethwick C.B. R. Fletcher, B.E. and S. 
Council House, Smethwick. Dep. £3 5s. 

Mak. 7.— ton. — CONVERSION. — “ Hann 
Moor” into a police station, for West Riding C.C. P. 
O. Platts, A.R.I.B.A., C.A., Wakefield. 

MAR. 8.—Leeds.—ExTENSIONS.—Also alteration of 
Ellerby-lane Council school, for E.C. Education 
Offices (Architect's Section), Calverley-st. Dep. £1 1s. 

MAR. 6 Lenten — Denanei ay eee C 
tuberculosis dispensary for Deptfo: q ° 
Morley Lawson, M.Inst.M. & C.E., Deptford Town 
Hall, New Cross, 5.E.14. 

Mar. 8.—Palmer’s Green.—NEW BRIDGR.— 
Construction of the superstructure, for the Southgate 
U.D.C. R. Phillips, Southgate Town Hall, Palmer's 
Green, N.13. Deposit *2. 

MAR. 8 —Seisdon.-HovusEs.—Bobbington, Half- 
penny-green, 4; Enville, Blundies-la., 6; Lower Penn, 
Orton-la., 4; Swindon, Smestow-rd., 12; Trysull, 
Fiershill, 6 ; sull, Seisdon (near Seven Stars Inn), 6 ; 
Wombourn, Bratch-rd., 20, for R.D.C. H. M. Brown, 
L.R.LB.A., 45, Queen-st. Dep. 12 2s. 

Mar, 8.—South Elmsall.—LiGcu Tis G.— Installation of 
t at Westfield-la. Council school, for West 


electric 
Rid .C, BMducation Department, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 


MAR. 8.—Truro.ADpITIONS.—Also alterations to 
the Museum Buikdings of Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Cowell, Drewitt & Wheatly, A.R.I.B.A., Mansion 
House, 

MAR. 9.—QChesterfield.—_Liousr.——Filter house and 
water tower in reinforced concrete, for R.D.C. Gilbert 
Frith, B. Dep. £5 5s, ne 

MAR. 9.—East Croydon.—- Ex TENSION.—-Station sort- 
ing office, for H.M.0.W. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles-st., 5.W.1. Dep. 41 1s. 

MAR. %-—Leeds.—PAINTING, . &c.—At_ Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Seacroft, and the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, Killingbeck, for T.C. Thos, Thornton, 


rs. 

MAR. 10.— Belfast. PAINTING, &c.—Also glazier 
works at the new Museum and Art Gallery, Botanic 
Gardens Park, for C.B. R&R. B. Roe & Sons, Quantity S., 
Kingscourt, 17, Wellington-pl. Dep. +1 1s. 

MAR. 10.—Berryden.—DAIny.—-At Berryden, Aber- 
deen, for Northern Co-operative Society, Ltd. Tawse 
& Allan, As., 10, Bon-Accord-8q., Aberdeen. 

MAK. 10.—Birmingham.—-At. ITIONS.—Also altera- 
tions at 44, Lordswood-rd., Harborne, for B.G. Martin 
& Martin & Ward, A’s., 106, Colmore-row. Dep, ~2 28. 


MAK. 1!.—Glasgow.-HoOvUSsES.— 306 and 10 shops 
at Ruchill, for T.C. J. Lindsay, T.C. 
MAR. 10.-—Kirkealdy.—FENCING.—-98 houses at 


Methilhill, for D.c. @. B. Deas, A., Central Chambers. 

Mak, 10.— Newton Abbot.—-HowvUsts.—-54 at Broad- 
lands housing site, for U.D.C. C. D. White, 8. 

MAR. 10.— Tynemouth.— REBUILDING.— Priory 
School, for E.C. W. Stockdale, A.R.1.B.A., 81, 
Howard-st., North Shields. Pe. £3 3s. 

* MAK. 12.-—Beddington and Wallington.— Hovusrs,— 
Erection and completion of 40 brick-built houses on 
the Bute-rd., Ketate, Wallington, for U.D.C. 8. F. R. 
Carter, A.M.inst.C.b., A., E. and 8. to the Council, 
Council Ottice, Wallington. Deposit 12 2s. 

* MARK. 12.—Heanwell.—PAINTING AND REPAIRS.— 
Painting, distempering and general repairs, Xc., to 
the Central London District School, Greenford-av., 
Hanwell. G. P. Morrell, ©. to the Managers. 

MAR. 12.—Southamptcn.— ENLARGEMEN T.— Fontley 
Council school, including five class-rooms, new cloak- 
room, and offices, &c., for (.C. A. L. Roberta, C.A., 
The Castle, Winchester. Dep. ‘1 1s. 

MAR. 12.—Staines._HovusEs.—Ashford Common, 

Stanwell Moor, 


Ashford, 1 ; Staines-rd., Laleham, 10 ; 
Stanwell, 12: Sipson site, Harmondsworth, 16, for 
R.D.C. D.C. Fidler, 3. oe 22 2s. 

Mark. 12.—-Tewkesbury.-HOUSES.—-12 at Priors 
Park site, for T.C. W. Ridler, B.S. Dep. 22 2s. 


MAR. 14.—-Bristol._ACCOMMO, ATION. —- Additional 
offices adjoining existing Customs House at Avon- 
mouth, for Port Authority. T. A. Peace, E., Port of 
Bristol Authority, Avonmouth. Dep. £3. 

MAR. 14.—-Guildford.—-F LA TS.—-60 flats on Aldershot- 
rd. estate, for T.c. J. W. Hipwood, B.E. 

MAR. 14.—Walthamsto w.- HOUSES.—-36 Fitzwygram 
site, Forest-rd., for U.D.C. G. W. Holmes, EB. and 8. 

* MAk. 14.—Windsor.—HOvsEs.—I'welve pariour- 
type, fences, paths, &c., Church-rd., Old Windsor, for 
R.D.C. W. Menries, F.S.L, Engletield Green. 
tl Is. 

* MAR. 14.—Windsor.Hovsts.—-Twelve pariour- 
type, tences, paths, &c., Bagshot-rd., Sunninghill, for 
R.D.C. W. Menzies, F.S.L, Engletield Green. Dep. 
<1 la. 

MAR. 16.-—Ilkley.HOUSES.—.56 non-parlour type 
on the Leeds-rd. Wheatley-lane site, for U.D.C. 38. 
Dep. 22 28. 

* MAR. 15.—Stcke-on-Trent—EMPLOYMENT Ex- 
CHANGE,—Erection of, at Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
for the Commissioners of His Majesty's Office of 
Works. Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., London. 
Dep. £1 1s. (cheques payable to the Commissioners). 


THE BUILDER. 


MAR. 16.—Brighton.—HoOvusES.—Erection in brick 


of 60 houses, for the Co tion of Brighton. 
D. Edwards, M.Inst.C.E., F.8.1., Town Hall. Dep. £1. 

MAR. 21.—Tandragee.— HOUSES.—11 artisans’ houses 
for U.D.C. Hobart & Heron, A., 120, Scottish Pro- 
vident Buildings, Belfast. Dep. £3. 

—Bakewell. — ELECTRICAL WORK.— For Haddon 
Joint Isolation Hospital. Chas. Flint, L.R.I.B.A., 
A. and §., The Quadrant, Buxton. 

— -—HALL.—tTrustees Hall. E. V. Wim- 
puny, 4. Wood Garth. 

—Barnsley.— Hovsrt.—Pogmoor-rd. A. P. Haigh, 
2, ot. Mary’s-pl. 

—Batley.— ExTENSIONS.—10 Technical College, for 
B.C. W. Hanstock & Son, A. 

—Carlisle.—ALTERATIONS.—Also additions to 13 and 
16, Bank-st., for the Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cor- 
poration, Ltd. H. E. Ayris, A., 68, Lowther-st. 

—Dar —Homes.—48 {n Coniseliffe-rd., for 
Sir E. D. Walker Trust. J. Clayton, L.R.1.B.A., High- 
row chambers. p. £2 28. 

—Halifax.—Hovuses.—Pair villas at Dudwell-lane, 
bungalow at Southowram, bungalow at Elland. 
Rhodes & Rhodes, A’s, West Vale. 

—King’s Lynn.—PREMISES.—In Norfolk-st., for 
King’s Lynn and District Working Men’s Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. G. W. Hodson, General Manager. 

—oO m.—CONVERSION.—Of Greenacres . 
ee into maternity home, for C.B. B.E. 
and 8. 

—Wallsend.— BARRACKS.—For police, forC.C. J.A. 
Bean, C.S., Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

—Wirral.-HomME.—Nurses’ home at Poor Law 
Institution, Clatterbridge, for B.G. Finchett, Lan- 
caster & Archer, A’s, 15, Hoghton-st., Southport. 
Dep. £3 3s. 

—Yarm.—BUNGALOW.-—In Spital, \arm. C. Batty, 
Hope House, Yarm. 


MATERIALS, etc. 


FEB. 28.—Acton. -— MATERIALS. — Artificial stone 
paving, tar, for B.C. J. Morgan, T.C. 

FEB. 28.—Alnwick.— MATERIALS— Broken whinstons, 
tarmacadam bitumen and tar compounds, gravel for 

raying work, and concrete kerbs, flagging, &c.. 
for U.D.C. J. Temple Robson, 8. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Battersea.—MATERIALS, STORES, 
&c.—Tenders for various stores, &c., from April 1 next, 
for three, six and twelve months, for the Battersea B.C. 
The Clerk, Town Hall, Battersea, S.W. 

Fen. 28,—Beckenham.—FENOCING.—1,600 lin. yds. 
of unclimbable wrought iron fencing, 6 ft. high, with 
two pairs of double entrance gates, for U.D.C. H. 
Storr Best, 8. Dep. £2. 

Fes. 28.—Beddington and Wallington.—MATERIALS. 
—Flints, sand and gravel, tarmacadam, tarpaving, oil, 
paints and sundries, stoneware pipes, Portland cement 
general mason’s an vior’s work, Fae ag 400,000 
square yards, for U.D.C. 8. F. R. Carter, E. and 8. 

FEB. 28.—Clayton-le-Moors.—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
For U.D.C. A. Dodgeon, 8. 


R. Croome, 8. 

FEB. 28.—Cowbridge.—ROAD MATERIALS, &¢C.—For 

R.D.C. 8., 79, te-st. 
: Pig 28,— ,— e.— MA yp et v ne oe 
. tarred slag, » Slag chipp! » de 
tar, for T.C. y A wikinn B.S. 
FEB. 28.—Quildford.—MATERIALS.— Bricks, cements, 
a. ironmongery, iron castings, timber, water 
ttings, for T.C. J. W. Hipwood, B.S. 

Fes. 2§.—London. —MATERIALS.—Ballast and sand, 
carriageway and footway repairs (asphalt), carriage- 
way repairs (macadam), carriageway repairs (granite 
sett pavement), carriageway repairs (wood pavement), 
cement and lime, flags (sandstone and artificial), foou 
way and channel (masons’ work), granite (broken) and 
tarred granite, granite setts, kerb and channels, —— 
(stoneware) construction, painters’ materials and mis- 
cellaneous oils, pitch, creosote oil, &c., sewerage and 
drainage (minor works), timber, wood paving blocks, 
for Westminster City C. J. Hunt, T.C. 

FEB. 28.—London.—ROAD MATERIALS, &¢.—Jlor 
Bethnal Green B.C. A. E. Darby, B.E. and 8. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Long Eaton.—MATERIALS.—Tar 
macadam, granite, slag, gravel, refined tar or pro- 
prietary compound, cement, kerb (granite, York and 
concrete), concrete slabs, stoneware pipes, concrete 
pipes, and cast-iron pipes, for the U.D.C. i. Raven, 
surveyor. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Ossett.— MA TERIALS.— Materials, 
atores, workmen's tools, &c., required in the Highways, 
Gas, Lighting, Water, Fire Brigade, Sanitary and 
Education Departments, for the T.C. Borough Sur- 


veyor. 
FEB. 28.—Samford.—MATERIALS, - Granite 2¢ in. 
5,000 tons, 17 in. 500 tons, Wymondham flints 2,000 
tons, Wymondham boulders 500 tons, for R.D.C. A. J. 
Haward, C., 5, Queen-st., Ipswich. 

FER. 28.—Wellingborough.— ROA» MATERIALS,—For 
U.D.C. BR. Stevenson Henshaw, E. and 8. 

Mak. 1.—Bredbury and Romiley.—MaTERIALS,— 
Granite macadam and chippings, tarred and untarred, 
slag macadam and chippings, tarred and untarred, 
limestone macadam, tarred and untarred, tar com- 
pounds, stone and cement kerbs, flags and setts, 
granite setts, ironwork, sanitary pipes, Portland 
cement, for U.D.C. 5. 

, —East Elice.—RoaAp MATERIALS.—S. 8S. 
Mossop, Jun., C., West End, Holbeach. 

MAk. 1.—Epsom.—MATERIALS.—Stone-filled asphalt 
carpeting, broken granite, tarviated granite, granite 
chippings, tarred limestone, limestone chippings flinte, 
fine gravel, ballast, hoggin, washed sand and shingle, 
pit sand, Portland cement, steam coal, stoneware pes, 
concrete tubes, refined tar and other ma‘ for 
spraying roads, for R.D.C. TT. E. Ware, 8. 

Mak. 1.—Hadleigh.— MATERIALS.—17,000 gallons of 
tarvia or other tar compound, 800 tons of 1} in.-2 in. 
Guernsey or Quenast granite, 55 tons of 1 in. Guernsey 
or Quenast granite, 210 tons of clean } in. granite 
chippings, 350 tons of concrete or firebrick hardcore for 
road foundations, 80 tons of 2} in.-1 in. graded tarred 
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slag, 200 tons of { in. by i im. graded tarred gj 
toppings, 5,280 sq. yds. uting and i "4 
tarvia or bitumen, for UDC. : a 
Mar. 1.— Horsham.— ROaAp MATERIALS — p 
R.D.C. W. R. Guilford, S., 42, Albion-ter * 
Mar.  1.—Leeds.—MATERIALS.—Yorkshire 
kerbs, setts, and pavors, concrete flags, sand for cop. 
creting, gravel for concreting, 3 in. to 5in. rough dross 
or limestone, jin. and 1 in. to 1} in. tarred slag, rein. 
forcing fabric, tar, bitumen, bituminous compoun, 
— en — ~ to 4 in., graded sand 
umen, for T.C. E. W. Coc e, H y i 
Seats. yne, Highways E., |, 
MAR, 1,—Lochaher.— PIPES.— Welded steel pj 
the ye me of the Lochaber Water Power" Works. 
Cc. 8. & Buchanan, Es., 16, Victoria-st., West. 
minster, 8.W.1. Dep. £10. 
—GRANTTE.—200 tons of 
ee week delivered to Saxon Sidings, Fulbourn 
& N.E. granite to consist of 
40 per cent. of # in. to in. chippings, and the 
balance to consist of 4 in. to grit in approximately equal 
f these smaller sizes. The Atlas Stons 
a ——- oe Aldwyeh, W.C.2, 
R. 1.—London.—MATERIALS.—Gravel 
ne ag Lg ane Dae, iron castings. a, 
ware pipes, stone, surface dressing of roads, f 
B.C. J. E. Parr, B.S. . — 
Mark. 1.—Norwich.—Roap Marerris.— 
J. 8. Bullough, City . adi 
MAR. 1.—Rawtenstall.— MATERIALS. —1,400 tone of 
4 > ov 5 in. granite setts, for T.C. J. Jehnson, BLE. 
and 8. 
Mak. 1.—Ripon.—MA TERIALS.—Tarred and untarred 
slag, for R.D.C. F. Stockton Gowland, C5, Finklewt 
Man. 1.—Smallburgh.—MATERIALS.——Flints, granite 
mari, beach stones, clay, and screened silt for surface 
tarring, for R.D.C. W. L. Lewis, D.S., Stalham. 
MAR. 1.—Watford.—MATERIALS.—Ironwork, iron- 
+ ds pipes, bricks, &c., forT.C. W. W. Newman, 


Mar. 2.—Bridlington.—ROA') MATFRIALS.—For 
ape. J ¥ ey -F, Marshall-av., 

RB. Be oole.—MATERIALS.—Granite macadam 
slag, bituminous macadam, concrete flags, concrete 
kerb, concrete channel, stoneware pipes, Portland 
cement, vel and sand, refined tar or bituminous 
compound, for U.D.C. J. H. Castle, E. and §, 

Mar. 2.—Erpingham. — ROAbD MAPERIALS. — Por 
R.D.C. R. Mann, Highway »., Cromer-rd., Holt. 

Mar. 2. — Hartlepool. — MATERIALS. — Road, for 
R.D.C. O.N. Edwards, S., Hart-rd., West Harti q 

Mar. 2.-—Leeds.—MATERIALS.—Paints, plumber's 
material, Portland cement, bitumen compound, sand, 
gravel, uick-setting cement, 2 in. to 1 in. gravel, rein- 

orcing fabric, for Tramways Dept. W. Chamberlain, 
General Manager. 1, Swinegate. 

MAR. 2.—Middlesbr -— MATERIALS.— Bricks, cast- 
ings, concrete flags and kerbs, pitch and tar, sanitary 
pipes, gullies, junction, &c., slag, tarred whinstone and 
slag, sand and gravel, and timber, &c., forC.B. 8. E. 
Burgess, B.E. and 8. 

MAR. 2.—Morley.—ROAD MATERIALS.—For T.(. 
F. Turner, B.E. 

Mar. 2.—Patrington.—Sroxr.—For R.D.C. W. 
Ingleton, 8S. 

R. 2.—Peterborough.—MATERIALS.—Paints, oils, 
&c., broken granite, cement, gravel and sané, for T.C. 
City E. and 38. 

MAR. 3.—Boston.—Rosp MArrxiats.—For T.C. 
D. G. Cockrill, B.E. 

MarR. 3.—Enst Ham.—MATERIALS.—Glazed stone- 
ware pipes and gulley fittings, &c., Portland cement, 

y stone lime, bricks, ballast, sand, &c., granite 

roken, crushed, chippings and kerb and channelling), 
cast-iron work, gullies, &c., paving flags, creosoted deal 
blocks, for Corporation. T.C. ; 

Mak. 3.—Hendon.—MATERIALS.—Broken granite, 
tarpaving material, tarviated granite, granite chip- 
pings, sravel, hoggin and tar, for R.D.C. H. W. 

ckham, 


MAR. 3.—Huddersfield.—Ma4 TERIA LS.— Water-close 
fittings, common bricks, lead water pipe, earthenware 
sanitary goods, manhole stones, and stone covers, iron 
manhole plates, for C.B. J. H. Field, T.C. ; 

Mak. 3.—Nottingham.— ROAD MATFRIALS.—For T.. 
T. Wallis Gordon, C.E. and 8. , 

MAR. 3.—Ramsgate.—Gnranite.—For T.C. T. 
Taylor, B.E. 

MAkOH 3.—Port Elizabeth,—pipes.—7,92 tons ol 
18 in. and 15in. cast-iron pipes and specials, and 
valves, fittings and special castings, for the T.C. 
D. P. Howells, City Engineer ; or Davis & Soper, Lta., 
Agents for the City Council of Port Elizabeth, 54, St. 
Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. Deposit £2 2s. 

MAR. 3.—Salford.— FENCING.—315 yds. wrought-iron 
self-adjusting unclimbable railing, and two gates, for 
T.C. City E. 

Mar. 3.—Thakeham.—GRANITE, Xc.—For R.D.t. 
Wm. Forrester, S., Storrington, Pulborough. 

MAR. 3.—Usxbridge.— ROAD MATERIALS.—For R.D.C. 
E. E. T. Bolton, E. and 8. 

MAR. 3.—Wetherby.—MATERIALS.—+ lean slag, 
tarred slag, granite, whinstone, broken limestone, cob 
limestone, and tarred limestone, refined tar, for R.D.C. 


A. Suttel, 8. ; 
Mak. 4.—Skirlaugh.— ROAD MATERIALS.—For B.D. 
J. A. Andrews, 8. a . 
MAR. 5.—Hayes.—STonk, &¢.—For U.D.C. A. E 
Higgins, C. wener cleut 


Mar. 5.—Huddersfisld.—FITTincs.— 
fittings and other building materials, for (.B. 
Field, T.C. ; 

Mar. 5.—Kesteven (Lincs).—Ros» MATERIALS 
ForC.C. W. B. Purser, C.S., 534, High-st., Gramtham. 

R. 5.—Newmarket.— ROAD MATERIALS. - For 
R.D.C. 8 J. Ennion, C. : 

Mark. pad RF Jand.— ROAD MATERIALS.—For 
C.C. C.S., Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 

Mar. 5.—Rathmines.— BUILDING MATERIALS. For 
Rathmines and Rathgar U.D.C. 5. Mason, U. 

Mar. 5.—Westha t.—Roap MATERIALS, & 
For R.D.C. A. W. Shorland, Highways 5. — 

MAR. 7.—Bognor.—R0Av» MATERIALS.—for ©): 
J. Draper, EB. and 8. 
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. 7.—Claypole.—MATERIAIS.—2,500 tons of 
ee 1,500 tons of slag, 300 tons of footpath gravel, 
000 tons of slag tarmacadam, and for tar-spraying 
- an 100,000 square yards of road, for R.D.C. D.S. 
Mar. 7.—Clutton.—SToNE, &¢.—For R.D.C. T. 
orchard, Highways 8., Hallatrow, near Bristol. 

Mak. 7.—Derby.—MATERIALS.— Bricks, cement and 
lime, disinfectants, earthenware, freestone, gritstone, 
&e,, granite, &c., gravel, sand, &c., limestone, paints, 
oils’ &c., pitch, tar, &c., slag, forC.B. C. A. Clews, B.S. 

ian. 7.—East Lothian (Western District).—R0A» 
MATERIALS.—For C.C. G. Calvert, 8., Bank of Scot- 
land Chambers, Haddington. 

MAR. 7.—Feltham.—MATERIALS.—20,000 gallons of 
distilled tar, 500 tons 2} in. broken granite, 500 tons 
tarred slag, 2} in. to 1 in., graded bottoming and } in. 
to }in. topping, 250 tons of tarred limestone, # in. 
gauge, for Pp.c. H. W. A. Carter, S. 

MAR. 7.—Hambledcn.— ROAD MATERIALS. — For 
R.D.c. 8. B. Hasell, E. and 8. 

Mar. 7.—Northamptcnshire.—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
for C.C. E. A. Black, C.S., Northampton. 

MAR. 7.—Rochdale-—ROApD MATERIALS.—For C.B. 


8. 
Bue. 7.—Stoke-on-Trent.— ROAD MATERIALS.-~—For 
cc. City 8. 
_= 7.—Sunbury-on-Thames.— ROAD MATERIALS,— 
For U.D.C. F. Coales, BK. and 8. 

Mar. 7.—Tenterden.—ROAD MATERIALS. For U.D.C. 
w. L. C. Turner, B.S. 

Mar. 8.—Barnes.— GRANITE.—For U.D.C. F. P. 
Kindell, 8. 

Mar. 8.—Leeds.— ROAD MATERIALS. —For T.C. 
Town Clerk. 

Mar. &—London.—BrInGRWOrRK.—78 tons, for 
India Store Dept. Director-General, 11, Belvedere- 
rd., $.E.1 


Mir. 8.—Strood.— ROAD MATERIALS.—For R.D.C. 
L. Randerson, D.S., Meopham, near Gravesend. 

Mar. 8.—Wrexham.—ROAp MATERIALS, &¢.—For 
Tc. J. England, B.S. 
Mar. 9.—Darlington.—ROAp MATERIALS.—For C.B. 
BS. 
Mar. 9.—Dover.—STORES AND MATERIALS,—For 
Harbour Board. R. Mowll, Register, Castle-st. 

Mar. 10. — Southwell. — RoAp MATERIALS. — For 
R.D.C. R. Morris, Highway 8. 

Mak. 11. — Sevenoaks. — ROAD MATERIALS, — For 
U.D.C.—G. T. Bradbury, C. 

Mak. 12.—East Grinstead.— ROAD MATERIALS, &C.— 
for U.D.C. H. Campbell Golding, E. and 8. 

R. 12,—Edinburgh.—MATERIALS.—Of various 
Kinds, including builders’, masons’, &c., for Corpora- 
tin. A. Grierson, T.C. 

Mar. 12.—Glyncorrwg.— ROA" 
U.D.C. W. P. Jones, E. and S. 

Mak. 12.—Worsley.— ROAD MATERIALS.—For U.D.C. 
J. Howard, 8 

Mar. 14.— Dunmow. — ROAD MATERIALS, — For 
R.D.C. P. E. Furlong, 8., 58, New-st. 

Mar. 14.—Ilkeston ROAD MATERIALS.—For Cor- 
poration. B.S. 

Mar. 14.—Margate.—ROAD MATERIALS.—For T.C. 
E. A. Borg, B.E., 13, Grosvenor-pl. 

Mar. 15. — Stokesley. — ROAD MATERIALS. — For 
R.D.C. H. Lee, Jnr., Highway S. 

Mak. 17.— Doncaster.— ROAD MATERIALS. — For 
R.D.C. W. R. Crabtree, S. 
a | 22-—Barnet.—Roap MATERIALS.—For U.D.C. 

MAR. 28.—Wortley.— MA TERIALS.—_ Macadam (slag, 
granite and limestone), bituminous compounds, kerbs. 
stone and concrete), iron castings, sanitary pipes, for 
D.C. F. Thurlby, E. and 8., Grenoside, near Sheffield. 

MAk. 28.—Maltby.— ROAD MATERIALS.—For U.D.C. 
Morgan R. Jones, E. and 8. 

—Blything.— ROAD MATERIALS.—For R.D.C. J. W. 
Yallop, C. 

—Dundee.—PAvInG.—2,000 tons of whinstone setts, 
for T.C. G. Baxter, City E., 91, Commercial-st. 

—Horbury.—Roap MATEBIALS.—For U.D.C. 
W. Sugars, E. and 8. 


MATERIALS. — For 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


FEB. 28.—Newquay.—PROMENADE.—In reinforced 
concrete, with shelters under and conveniences, at 
Towan Promenade, for U.D.C. J. H. Edmondson, 8. 
Dep. £2 2s, 

MARCH 1.—Worksop.—SEWAGE.—Construction of a 
sewer 9 in. diameter, together with manholes, and 
sewage -disposal works, comprising detritus chamber, 
settling and subsidence tanks, bacteria bed, engine 
house, and other appurtenant works, at Harworth, 
for the R.D.C, A. Edwin Hewitt, engineer and sur- 
veyor, 66, Bridge-street. Deposit £5 5s. 

MAR. 2.—Epsom.— DRAINAGE.—14} miles of stone- 
Ware and cast-iron sewers of 7in., 9in. and 12 in, 

ter, together with mranholes, flushing tanks, 

Dntating shafts, and other appurtenant works, for 

Ww _ John Taylor & Sons, E.'s, Caxton House, 
estminster, S.W.1. Dep. £5. 

ott *.—South Mimms.—CULVERT.—Reinforced 

matelnetn eae » eee. Potter’s Bar, approxi- 

oY ft., for R.D.C. . Si l "s- 

Potter's Ba rR.D.C. G. Simcox, 8., Cooper's 

R. 4.—Belper.—_ SEWERAGE.— Also sewage disposal 

an Crich, near Ambergate. The works comprise 

3¢ miles of stoneware pipes (12 in. to 6in.), with 

Manholes and other appurtenant works, also the con- 

On of purification works, consisting of tanks, 

rial filters, _&c., for R.D.C. Elliott & Brown, 

x red Civil E,s., Burton Buildings, Parliament-st., 

ottingham, 

Mar, /.—Bridgend.—PIPes, &C.—4,350 yds, of 14 in. 
ee T cast-iron pipes, together with valves and other 
Brida nant works, between Cefn Hirgoed and Brackla 
crete , Bridgend, and construction of a cement con- 

service reservoir, near Tyn-y-cwm, Brynna, Llan- 

8.000 radeon with provision and laying of about 

@ameler’ of 7in, diameter and 670 yds. of 6 in. 

voir rom sen pipes, between the proposed reser- 

works. f Tynna, together with the other appurtenant 

Morgan or Mid-Glamorgan Water Board. Thomas & 
& Partners, Dep. £10 10s. 
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MAR. 7.—Leicester.—SEWAGE.—Additional sedimen- 
tation tanks, weir chamber, &c., at Beaumont Leys 
Farm, for T.C. A. T. Gooseman, City E. Dep. £5. 

MAR. 7.—Steyning West.—SEWERAGE.—Septic tank 
and filter at Henfield, for R.D.C. C. H. Wright, S., 
} Lodge, Western-rd., Shoreham-by-Sea. Dep. 

8 


MakoH 8.—East Grinstead.—SEWERAGE.—Construc- 
tion of sewage disposal works, comprising detritus, 
settling and storm-water standby tanks, filter beds and 
humus tanks, together with the erection of three 
ejector stations, the laying of several miles of 18 in. 
12 in., 9in., and 6in. sewers, and the construction of 
about 245 manholes, and other appurtenant works, for 
the R.D.C. C. Turton, engineer and surveyor, 36, 
High-street. Deposit £5 5s. 

Mar. 8.—Manchester.—FOorTBRIDGE.—Over the 
River Medlock at Broughton-st., Beswick, for Corpora- 
tion. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAR. 11.—Shardlow.—SEWERAGE.—Also sewage dis- 
posal works at Chaddesden, near Derby. The works 
comprise about 2# miles of stoneware pipes (12 in. to 
6 in.), with manholes and other appurtenant works, also 
the construction of purification works, consisting of 
tanks, bacterial filters, &c., for R.D.C. Elliott & 
Brown, Chartered Civil E,s., Burton-buildings, Parlia- 
ment-st., Nottingham. Dep. £3 3s. 

MAR. 12.—Tiverton.— BRIv GE.—Steel-concrete bridge 
at Coombe Water, Oakford, for R.D.C. J. R. H. 
Warren, Highway 8., Central Chambers, St. Peter-st. 

Mar. 21.— Dewsbury. — RECONSTRUCTION. — New 
offices, screening chamber, and pump houre, detritus 
equalising, and precipitation tanks, percolating filters, 
and humus tanks; also the laying of cast-iron and 
earthenware pipe sewers from 6in. to 24 in. diameter, 
and the laying of cast-iron rising and sludge mains from 
9 in. to 18 in. diameter, together with other appurtenant 
works, at Ravensthorpe, for C.B. H. Dearden, B.#. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

MAR. 22.—London.— BRIr GEWORK.—6,300 tons, for 
India Store Department. Director-General, Branch 
16, Belvedere-rd., Lambeth, S.E.1. 

Mar. 28.—Batley.— AQUEDUCT.—Steelwork and iron- 
work for eight bridges on aqueduct between Brownhill 
reservoir, near Holmbridge, and Staincliffe reservoir 
at Batley, for Corporation waterworks. G. H. Hill & 
Sons (Manchester), civil engineers, 40, Kennedy-st., 
Manchester. Dep. £2 2s. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


FEB. 28.—Alnwick.—PIPEs.—180 yds. of 2 in. cast- 
iron socket pipes in the Howl-lane, Warkworth, and 
168 yds. of 14 in. cast-iron pipes near Mount Pleasant, 
for R.D.C. C. 

Fes. 28.—Beckenham.—FENCING.—1,600 lin. yds. 
unclimbable wrought-iron fencing, 6 ft. high, with two 

of double Scenes gates, for U.D.C. H. S. 
£ 


, 8. Dep. £2. 

FEB. 28.—Goseley.—SEWERAGF. —144 lineal yds. o 
6in. soil sewer with manholes, &c., for U.D.C. G. E. 
Mitchell, 8S. Dep. £1 1s. 

FER. 28.—Drogheda.—MAIN.—New 9 in. water 
main from Mattock River, near Collon to Barnattin, 
together with tanks and other works, for T.C. P. H. 
McCarthy, E.,26, Lower Leeson-st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s. 

Fes. 28.—Golspie.—Prrine.—Laying 1,500 lineal 
yds. of 8 in. diameter fireclay piping between reservoirs 
and intake, for Sutherland C.C. G. Calder, Sanitary 
Inspector, Dornoch. 

FEB. 28.—Maldens and Coombe.—R0OAp.—Thorne- 
rd. (extension) in reinforced concrete, together with 
paving footpaths with artificial stone, and construction 
of soil and surface water sewers, for U.D.C. R. H. 
Jeffes, A. Dep. £2 28. - 

FEB. 28.—Winchcomb.—DRAINAGE.—At Union pig- 
styes, for B.G. L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A., 14, Pro- 
menade, Cheltenham. 

Mar. 1.—Bury.—MAIN.—9 in. cast-iron main from 
Rawtenstall to Haslingdon, and 6in. cast-iron main 
from Stubbins Bridge to Holcombe Brook, for District 
Joint Water Board. R. B. Rigby, manager, Parsons-la. 


Dep. £1 1s. 

MAROH 1.—Egypt.—ASPHALT.—3,700 tons orf 
natural lake asphalt, for the Tanzim Department of 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works. Department of 
Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, S.W. 1. 

Mark. 1. — Runcorn. — MAKING-UP. — Egerton-st., 
Stockton Heath, for R.D.C. Wright & Hamlyn, §., 
Pattern-chambers, Winmarleigh-st., Warrington. Dep. 
10s. 6d. 

Mar. 2.—Birmingham.—SEWER.—1,840 yds. of 
brick and concrete sewers, and 230 yds. of stoneware 
pipe sewers, together with other incidental works 
under the Warwick and Birmingham Canal and Great 
Western Railway, from near Speedwell-rd., to near 
Warwick-rd., Hay Mills, for T.C. H. H. Humphries, 
City E. and 8. Dep. £2. 

Mar. 2.—Hove.—MAKING-UP.—Roadway, laying 
new paving, kerbing and channelling and othcr works 
in connection therewith in Reynolds-rd., for T.C. B.s. 

Mar: 2.—Isle of Wight.—MAINSs.—Two miles of 5 in. 
to 8in. diameter cast-iron water mains at Freshwater 
and about 560 yds. of 3 in. main at Yarmouth, together 
with valves, hydrants, and works incidental thereto, 
for R.D.C. A. A. Whitfield, C., 30, Pyle-st., Newport. 

Mar. 2,.—Kingston-upon-Thames.—MAKING-UP.— 
Portion of Dudley-rd., for T.C. B.S. 

Mar. 2.—Lanchester.—MAKING-UP.—At Burnhope 
Colliery, for R.D.C. J.J. 8. Barker, C. 

MAR. 3.—Dunfermline.—MAIN.—500 lineal yds. of 
12 in. cast-iron water main in Baldridgeburn-st., for 
Corporation. R. M. Morton, B.E. 

RP. 3.—London.—PAVING.—Supply and laying of 
creosoted deal paving blocks in various roadways, the 
approximate area being 7,288 super. yds., for Lambeth 
B.c. O. Cattlin, B.E. om 

Ms4r. 3.—Southend-on-Sea.— M \KING-UP.—Chelten- 
ham-dr., Cricketfield-grove, Ceutral-av. sec. 5, Chad- 
wick-rd. sec. 2, and South-av. Sec. 6, for C.B. R. H. 
Dyer, B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. ; 

Mar. 3.—Surbiton.—MAkING-UP.—Burney-av., Hill- 
crescent, Eversley-rd., and Hillside-rd., &c., for U.D.C. 
C. Edgar Shelly, C., Ewell-rd. 
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ey ery ware yds. 
of asp) paving on lageways and footways, for 
C.B. J. R. Heath, B.E. and S. 4 ' , 

Man. 4.—Blaby.—SRWER.—1,400 yds. of 9in., con- 
structing a filter and other works, in the parish of Kirby 
Muxloe, for R.D.C. Pick, Everard Keay & Gimson, E.s, 
6, Millstone-la, Leicester. Dep. £1 18. 

MarR. 4,—Leicestershire.— RECONSTRUCTION.—Main 
roads in bituminous materials and reinforced concrete, 
for C.C. J. E. Blackwall, C.S., Grey Friars, Leicester. 

MAR. 7.—Bingham.—SEWERS.—La: of a sewer 
and surface water drain, and the co ction of a 
rough road on the housing site, Shelford-rd., Radcliffe- 
— for R.D.C. C. W. Kendrick, Sanitary 8, 


Dp. 

MarR. 7.—Chadderton.—RoAn.—<Arterial, between 

Middleton-rd. and Hunt-la., for U.D.C. Messrs. ) ames 

Diggle & Son, E’s, 14, Brown-st., Manchester. Dep. 
8. 


MAR. 8.—Crewe.—MAKING-UP.—Also sewering of 
back passages, rear of 6 to 42 Cresty-rd., between 
Alexandra-st. and Naylor-st., between Derrington-st. 
and Stalbridge-rd., for T.C. E.G. Timbrell, B.E. and 8. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

MAR. 8.—North Walsham.—SEWERS.—Three miles of 
6 in, to 18 in. pipe sewers, concrete manholes, and other 
works, for U.D.C. A. E. Collins, Consulting E., 10, 
Cambridge-rd., Colchester. Dep. £10. 

MAR. 10.—Newton Abbot.—ROAps.—Also sewers in 
connection with the third instalment of Broadlands 
' 7 scheme, for U.D.C. C. D. White, 8. Dep. 
£2 28, 

MAR. 10,—Tunbridge Wells.—MAKING-UP.—South- 
wood-rd., Rusthall, for T.C. W. H. Maxwell, B. and 
Water E. 

MAR. 11.—Bexhill.— WIDENING.—Also reconstructing 
Barnhorn-la, with kerbing and new foundation, sur- 
faced with tarmacadam, for a length of about 14 miles. 
together with the laying of storm-water drains an 
extending an existing foul-water sewer about 260 yds., 
forT.C. G. Ball, B.S. Dep. £8 3s. 

MAR. 14.—Beckenham.— MAKING-UP. — Hampden- 
av. and Durban-rd., for U.D.C. H. Storr Best, 8. 

. £2. 

R.15—Londonderry.— WATER SCHEME.—A queduct 
or line of pipes with its subsidiary works for the convey- 
ance of the waters of the Glenedra Water and Altnaheg- 
lish River from Banagher Glens in the townlands of 
Carnanbrae, Templemoyle and Teeavan to the Corpora- 
= ’ ee or C.B. M. A. Robinson, City BE. 

p. £6. 


Competitions, 
(Sea Competition News page 312, 


Huction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


Mar. 8.—Hackney.—J. Hibbard & Sons will 
sell by order of Parkinson & Cox, at Priory-pl., Well-st., 
saw mill plant andtimber. Auctioneers, 15, Newington- 
green, Islington, N. 16. 

* MAR. ge Hibbard & Sons will 
sell, by order of Messrs. Wingrove Bros., who are 
retiring from the timber trade and concentrating on 
their cate business, at the Saw Mills, Burnham 
Beeches (1 e from Farnham Common on the Slough- 
Wycombe-rd.) saw mill plant and machinery, rolling 
stock, &c. Auctioneers, 15, Newington Green, 
Islington, London, N.16. 

Maron 9.—London.—Knight, Frank & Rutley will 
sell, in the Hanover-square Estate Room, London, W.1, 
freehold Ley land, Golders Green and Finchley, 
known as the Kimbolton Estate, frontage 2,360 ft. 
Vacant possession will be given on completion of the 
eae Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, London, 

ole 


MAR. 10.—Liverpool.—Boult, Son & Maples will 
sell, by order of Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd., at Law Association Rooms, 14, 
Cook-st., freehold works and premises. Auctioneers, 
5, Cook-st., Liverpool. 

MAR. 16.—Hendon.—-Henry Butcher, Hall & Co. 
will sell, at the Aerodrome, N.W., steel-framed build- 
ings, 40 timber and corrugated iron buildings, timber 
and tiled roof building, building material. Henry 
Butcher, Hall & Co., Auctioneers, 63 and 64, Chancery- 
la., W.C.2. 

MAR. 22.—Cambridge.—Hampton & Sons will sell 
at St. James’s Estate Rooms, freehold building site. 
Auctioneers, 20, St. James’s-sq., 8.W.1. 


Public Appointments. 


* MAR. 1.—Devon.—Draughtsman required in the 
County Architect’s Department by the County Council, 
County Architect, 97, Heavitree-rd., Exeter. 

MARCH 1.—Virginia Water, Surrey.—Foreman of 
Works required by the Committee of Management 
Holloway Sanatorium, Virginia Water. The Medical 
puperintendent, Holloway Sanatorium, with copies of 
“ae 2.—N rthampton.— TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 

ROH <.-——NO —_— L 
—Required by the County Council. Secretary for 
Education, County Education Otfices, Northampton. 

Mar. Loe eg a of Works for about eight 
months required by the U.D.C. R. H. Jeffes, archi- 
tect, Council Offices, New Malden, endorsed “ Clerk 
of Works.” 

* MAR 8.—Dewsbury.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant required by the County Borough Council for 
a period ending on March 31, 1928. Holland Booth, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Dewsbury, endorsed “ Archi- 
tectural Assistant.” 

%* MAR. 16.—London.—Assistant Civil Engineers 
required in Civil SE De ment, 
Admiralty, and H.M. Naval Establishments at home 
and abroad. Civil Engineer-in-Chief, Admiralty, 
London, 8.W.1. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS" 


in these lists care is taken to ensure the 


sionally happen that, owing to building owners the responsibility of commen work 
; by the local authorities, “ is nthe ay yy Sy 


before plans are finally approved 


blica have been actually commenced. Abbreviations: T. 


ot the mformation given, but it may occa- 


for Town Council; U.D.C. for 


rban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council ; E.C. for Education Committee ; B.G. for 


of Guardians; B.C. for Borough Council; P.C. for Parish 


Council; M.H. for Ministry of 


Board 
Health ; M.T for Ministry of Transport: C.B. for County Borough; B.E. for Board ot Education g 
M.A.B. for Metropolitan Asylums Board; and M.W.B. for Metropolitan Water Board. 


FOLLOWING is a list of abbreviations:—Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; 


Borough 
. D.S.; Clerk, C.; Town Clerk, T.C.; County ee C.E.; County Surveyor, C.s.; 
oon o. Engineer, E.; Borough Architect, B.A. ; Architect, A. : 


Architect, C.A.; Surveyor, 8. ; 


Engineer, B.E.; District 


County 


ALTON.—R.D.C. purchased Lenton Lodge, at 
£1,075, for offices. ; 

ASHTON-UN DER-LYNE.—Lindle: & Ginson, A’s., 
Market-av., have a scheme for improvements to 
Brotherhood Assembly Hall at Arlington-st. 

BARKING TOWN.—M.H. has approved erection of 
18 flats on EKastbury estate, for U.D.C.—Tenders are 
being invited for pavilion at Acacia-drive, subject to 
M.H. approval.—Showroom and offices in Ripple- 
road for Council, at £4,000.—Plans are being prepared 
for houses on Upney estate, for Council.—Plans passed : 
$8 houses, Hertford-rd., for Scriven & Huxtable 
8 houses, Hulse-av., for A. Selby. : 

BINLEY.—Warwickshire E.C. p QP 
accommodation for 400 places, together with rooms 
for handicraft and cookery, at Council school. 

BLACKPOOL.—Amalgamated Weavers’ Approved 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire are wanting a site 
for convalescent home. 

Boston.—R.D.C. adopted scheme for 
houses. 

BRIpG@WATER.—R.D.C. accepted tenders for 56 
houses. Council also decided that application be 
made to M.H. for sanction to £1,200 for sites and 
£25,600 for the purpose of building. 

BRISTOL.—Cinema for 2,558 persons in Castle-st. 
and Peter-st., for Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Ltd. W. H. Watkins, F.R.1.B.A., architect. 

CARSHALTON.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 
The Crossways, for Edser & Brown ; houses 
with garage to each, Warnham Court-rd,, for F. Watts 
& Co.; 8 pairs houses, Pine Ridge, for W. A. Monk ; 
27 houses, South Rise, for Hill & Scaby; 2 pairs 
houses, Beddington-gardens, for 8. Foreman; 9 houses, 
Banstead-rd, for 8. Stenning. 

CAVERSHAM.—Reading Co-operative Society are to 
erect stores. Plans by Bethell, Swannell & Durnsford. 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-F R1Tu.—R.D.C, passed plans: Eleven 
houses, Horderns, W. A. Hudson; sixteen lock-up 
garages, Buxton-rd., Chinley, C. E. Murray. 

CHESTER.—City Council resolved that application 
be made to M.H. for 12,300 for adapting 43, Northgate- 
st. for municipal purposes.—Council recommend 14 
houses on land in Devonshire-pl. City 8. is pre- 

ng plans. 

CLITHEROE,—T.C. received sanction of M.H. for 
60 houses at £28,000, to the plans of the 8. 

Copsewoop.—Warwickshire E.C. recommend a 
tender for temporary infants’ school. 

COVENTRY.—E.C. recommend loan of £11,129 for 
new department in Karlsdon Council school. 

Croyvon.—C.B. recommend that, subject to 
approval of M.H. to the site and sanction to a loan for 
£18,650, the additional 57 acres of land at Waddon 
be acquired for housing purposes.—Recommend 
erection of garage on land adjoining Burdett-road 
Hall, to house motor vehicle used for conveyance of 
children to and from Winterbourne P.D. school, at 
£170.—Council authorised erection of school, to 
provide temporary accommodation on the Waddon 
estate site at an estimated cost of 12,000,—Electricity 
Commissioners have sanctioned following: £1,350 for 
Drummond-rd. and Selhurst Well substations; £882 
for Oakfield-rd. and Wellesley-rd substations.—Plans 
passed: Smith, Wilkinson & Sons, 5 houses, Aurelia- 
rd.; Scratchley Bros., 24 garages, The Retreat, High- 
st., Thornton Heath. 

Daron (YORKS).—Dalton and T ergh ex- 
Service men have received a plot of land for purposes 
of a club under the auspices of the British Legion. 

DONCASTER.— Accommodation is to be increased at 
the school. The committee formed has approved 

ns for the extension of Oswin-av. School, and decided 

ask B.E. to sanction the scheme, which will mean 
the erection of a new school building doubled in size. 
A acience room is to be provided, and also woodwork 
and cookery centres. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for an additional 500 children. 

EGuaM.—U.D.C, passed plans for 210 houses and 
bungalows on land stretching from Bond-street to 
Northcroft, Englefield Green. The scheme is being 

rs. Willson, president of the Women’s 
Engineering Society. 

ELTHAM.—Plans for school to accommodate over 
1,000 children on the Well Hall estate, at £40,833. 

Eprine.—City of London Corporation recommend 
£1,000 for alterations, improvements and extension 
of the Public Golf Course at Chingford. 

EXHALL.—Warwickshire E.C. approved plans for 
school for 400 children. 

FLEETWOOD.—The managers of Charity School 
pro to make provision for domestic subjecte 
cen at Preesall.—T.C. agreed upon sche.ne for 
24 houses. 

GLASSHOUGHK TON.—Garside & Pennington prepared 

ns for hotel, Pontefract-rd., for John Smith's 

adcaster Brewery, Ltd. 
‘ — houses on Kitchener-av. estate, 
or T.C, 

GREAT HARWOOpD.—An appeal is being made for 
£1,000 for extensions to Royal Infirmary War Memorial 
Extension. 

HAILSuAM.—R.D.C. are to purchase land at School- 
lane, Ninfield, for housing. Following schemes have 


Competutions, etc. 


70 more 


6 houses, 


* See also our List of Contracts, 


been passed: Hailsham, 20 houses; Heathfield, 20 ; 
Hellingly, 10; Ninfield, 8; Herstmon 4. 

HARROGATE.—Plans prepared for warehouse and 

shop near top of Humphrey-bank, for W. Scott & 

Sons.—T.C. accepted tenders for 150 non-pariour 

houses on estate off Devonshire-pl. 

HESTON AND ISLEWORTH.—U.D.C. passed plans: 

asking, 6 houses, Cranbrook-rd.; J. P. . 

ck & Wright, 10 

.; P. Chase Gardener 


. M. 
30 houses, Westbrook-rd. ; 
houses, Sutton-lane and Bath- 

& Co., 70 houses, Alexandra-gardens and — . 
C. Arnold, 6 garages, Worple-rd.; J. P. » 4 
houses, Dale-rd. 

HUDDERSIIELD.—The B.G. has submitted 
for consideration of M.H. for hospital block the 
Crossland Moor Institution. 

Ipswicu.—Application has been made by E. E. Cole, 
of Tankard Inn, Bentley, for the transfer of that 
licence to premises proposed to be erected on Ipswich 
to Foxhall-rd., Rushmere. New hotel is to cost 
about £13,500, 

KERESLEY. — Warwickshire E.C. recommend a 
teachers’ house at Keresley Newland School, at £900. 

KIRKHAM.—The Fylde B.G. are proposing addi- 
— — for sick ss en 

ps.—J. W. Hemingway, proposing 
to erect a hotel at junction of Harehillerd. and Ashton 
Mount.—T.C. received sanction from Electricity 
Commissioners to £400,000 for mains.—Governor 
House is to be built at junction of Scott Hall-rd., and 
Stainbeck-lane.—Sanitary conveniences are to be 
provided for the workmen at Weetwood filter beds, at 
£100.—Plans approved for steam wagon shed, store 
and lavatories, &c., at the Pottery Fields Depot, at 
£1,860.—Plans by G. W. Atkinson, architect, for 
workshops and offices, &c., at junction of New York- 
rd. and Bridge-st., at £110,000, have been approved.— 
Weights and Measures department are to trans- 
ferred to a site at corner of George-st. and arth-st. 
G. F. Bowman & Sons, architects, were appointed to 
prepare plans and estimates for offices.— Braithwaite 
&« Jackman, architects, are to be appointed to prepare 
lans and estimates for alteration of Weights and 
easures department, adjoining the Wholesale Meat 
Market and Abattoir, into a sheep slaughterhouse and 
airage.—City Engineer has submitted plans and 
estimate for cottage on the Bramley Fall estate.— 
Suggestions by City Engineer for the alteration of 
Charies-st. Depot at £290, have been approved.—A 
committee is to visit sites suggested for public con- 
veniences at Lower Wortley car terminus; junction 
of Stanningley-rd., Broad-lane, and Town-st., Stan- 
ningley; Whingate junction; and adjoining the 
Public Library at Compton-rd.; also the urinals 
under Wellington-bridge and at the junction of 
Wellington-rd. and Kirkstall-rd.—T.C. resolved that 
modified lay-out plan for 750 houses, including 24 
cottage flats, on the York and Selby-rd. housing 
estate be yoy in lieu of the lay-out plan for 
approximately 800 houses on the estate.— lved 
that scheme by W. E. Battye & Co. to erect shops 
at the junction of Stainbeck-rd. and Scott Hall-rd. 
be approved.—Sanction has been received from M.H. 
to borrowing £80,000 for houses on the Wyther housing 
estate.—Plans : . Lax, Ltd., 10 garages, 
Gledhow-rise, Fitzroy-dr., Roundhay ; 'r. Thompson, 
4 houses, Ring-rd., Farnley ; W. Batty & Co., 4 houses, 
Scott Hall-rd. and Stainbeck-rd. 


ESTIMATING ON RIGHT LINES 


Everyone whose business it is to quote for building 
work should master the principles upon which 
estimating is based. These principles are clearly 
explained ustrated in 


“HOW TO ESTIMATE’ -~4 


by J. T, REA, 

a unique and invaluable work which 
is not excelled in thoroughness or in 
scope by any similar book known. 
Fourth edition (now ready). 640 . Price 15s. 
net (by post 15s. 9d.). Containing thousands of 
prices and hundreds of examples of analysis, showing 
how a builder can make up rates for himself. In 
view of the difficulty of fixing standard prices under 
present conditions, the author has included an im- 
portant series of Adaptation Tables and Percentages 
corrected to Feb: 1926), which show how rates; 

may Be adjusted = — variations at any time. 
Before purchasing any other book on this vitally 
important subject, you are invited to i this— 
the standard work which is in use by over 30,000 
builders. 
A OOPY WILL BE SENT BY RETURN, AND YOUR 
REMITTANCE REFUNDED IF THE BOOK DOES 
NOT SATISFY YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


5. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Publishers, 94, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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LONDON (BATTERSEA).—B.C. has received 4H 
sanction to loan £3,727 7s. 10d. for sixth block of 
Plough-road tenements. 

LONDON (HAMMERSMITH).—Two schools for 400 
children each are recommended for Wormholt 
‘ Lospes er asomeres) 0. recommend £6 306 
or rebuilding the presen’ pidated block of buildings 
at 11-12 Wharves. soe 

LONDON (STEPNEY).—Architect for Brunton 
housing scheme has submitted a plan for 86 dw. 
and 10 shops.—The B.E. and 8., as architect for 
Vallance-rd. site, is groceties with plans and speci- 
fications for the first block ot buildings to be erectet 
Council recommend acquisition for £1,000 of 8 to 17 
Oak-la., for extension to generating station. : 

LyT iAM St. ANNES.—The members of New Church 
have aes oo fm se on Star Hills estate, at 
corner 0! -rd. South and Cambridge-dr. 
tila cs ge en cman 

KER.— m given for hall, w 
oe £1,750. Pe sanaierien 

ANOHESTER.—Plans approved by the City ¢©.: 
21 lock-up garages, Austin-dr., Fog-la., for B. Turner 
Ltd. ; houses, Cotton-la., Withington, Sparke ¢ 
Stephens; 10 houses, Church-st. and Woodlands-rd, 
Cheetham, A.C. & 8. Halsall ; warehouse, Granby-row 
and Samuel Ogden-st., E. S. Sayck, Ltd. (A. ¢, 
Clegg & Son, 38, Brown-st.). 

MANSFIEL0.—T.C. resolved that application be made 
to the M.H. for sanction to «1,262 for purchase of 
Northcote House, St. John’s-st., for maternity and 
child welfare centre.—T.C. passed plans: H. Baggaley, 4 
houses, Harlow-av. ; Corporation, lay-out plan showing 
~~ pri —-> ity le estate. 

NGTON.—U.D.C. are pro 12 
at Tarleton. antag won 

NEWLYN.—Church for Primitive Methodist Society. 

——— Somem, Ser SPO. 

YMOUTi.—Y.M.C.A. are carry out improve- 
ments at Service Men’s Institute, at £5,000. . 

PRESTON.—The members of the Hesketh Bank P.M. 
Chapel are a funds for new edifice. 

RADCLIFFE.—U.D.C. decided to erect on surplus 
land inquiry office and showroom for Electricity 

11,700.—M.H. sanctioned 42 houses 

rd. site, at £19,236.—A site to be 

urchased adjoining the “Lord Raglan” Inn, in 
ater-st., for tramway waiting room and public 

R WEENSTALL. T.C. considering bandstand 

A N —T.C. co a@ new ban 
in Se oa at 1. 
READING. ve ety are having pians 
- Bethel, Swannell & Durnsford for Central 
res. 


REDCAR.—Governors of Sir W. Turner’s Grammar 
School are pro to erect a gymnasium, chemical 
laboratory, art room, at £8,000 to £9,000. 

— pe —< a pier. ‘ 

ARBOROUGH.—Ho: Board of Management are 
to build a new hospital 

SLEAFORD.—R.D.C. have instructed architect to 
pr schemes for houses in Anwick, Great Hale, 

ttle Hale, South Kyme, Leasingham, Osbournby, 
Walcot (two each), Heckington and Swaton (six each) 
Billinghay, , Wilsford, Kirkby-la-Thorpe, an 
Timberland (four each). 

SOLIHULL.—R.D.C. decided to acquire ‘and for 
housing schemes at Elmdon and Balsall 

SOUTuEN D-ON-SEA.—C.B. plans: Four 
houses, Cromwell-rd., Miss E. O. Dowsett ; 16 houses, 
St. Augustine’s-av., W. J. Tibbles; 2 bungalows, 
Eastcote-grove, 3 bungalows, Lonsdale-rd., P. Stanton ; 

nald Hill-grove, A. W. Goodhew ; 4 flats, 
, T. J. Dennis; 6 bungalows, 
Tankerville-drive, G. Wood. 

Sout: Kigsy (YoRks).—Carter’s Kunottingley 
Brewery Co. are to erect hotel in Milnsthorpela.. 
Plans by Garside & Pennington, A's. 

STACKS:EA.S.—Plan approved for church # 
Hattock End-lane. for St. Joseph’s R.C. Church. 

STaMFOR».—T.C. approved plans for 28 houses 02 
New Cross-rd. housing site. 

SUN DERLAND.—Freemasons are contemplating the 
building of a new masonic temple. One of sites 
suggested is Bede Tower in Burdon-rd., upon — 
a _—- edifice some +30,000 may be erev 
—Telephone exchange is to be erected in St. Thomas 
st, and another is to be built on the outskirts of the 


wh, 
SURBITON.—U.D.C. propose £5,460 on extensions 
to Council offices. the 
TANFIELv.—M.H. inquiry has been held into ~ 
—— of U.D.C. for £3,841 for Council cham 
and offices at Tantobie. ; ’ 
TaORNUAM.—The St. James’s Church Building Com 
: ease sue to evest west end of the now chaneh. Plans 
y Martin, 90, Deansgate, Manchester. 
THORNHILL (YORKS).—Three electricity sub-stations 
Ae upon sites already acquired at Thorn 
Rectory and on the Thor! housing estate. _— 
WALTON-LE-DALE.—Surveyor to prepare P 
and estimates for 20 houses, Collins-rd. 
WARRINGTON.—T.C. propose a pavilion in Baok 
ree. to erect 
WARWICK.—Binley Colliery Co. propose to 4 
over 300 houses, and plans for 50 have been passe 
by R.D.C. 
"WEAR DALE.—R.D.C. has submitted to the MH. 
for approval a scheme for 12 houses at Wolsingham, - 
WulIT&FIELv.—U.D.C. are to consider scheme 
erection of houses on the Nipper-la. site. _ 
WIGAN.—T.C. has approved a scheme for extensio 
of the Municipal Offices at £12,000. = 
WINCHESTER.—Application is to be made 
for sanction to £8,500 to erect 20 houses & 


Park. 
wilg 
Woop GREEN.—U.D.C. recommend — borro 
£17,000 for erection of houses, White Hart-lane — 
—Pians passed: Alexandra Park-rd., 4 houses 
garages, Hooper & Hooper ; Forfar-rd., 6 nouns Ls 
2 garages, F. F. Tomlin, for G. G. Tucker ; Lyn os 
rd., 28 garages, A. James; Lynton-gdns., 1~ 
and 3 garages, Duart Elliott & Co. 
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PRICES 


[owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.— Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 
fer 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
up to London Bridge. 

Best Stocks .......... eo eeccccceves 
Second Hard Stocks ........-eee ceces 

Per 1,000. Delivered at London “Goods Statio 
Flettons. at £s. da. 

King’s Cross 914 83|/Best Biue 
De. grooved for Pressed Staffs 

Plaster...... tar | : Do. Bullnose . 
Po. Bullnose .. 3 Blue Wire Cuts 
Best Stourbridge o~ “Brick — 

24in. ciheoeee ae 

EET 


canon 0 3in. 

Best White D’ble Str’tch’rs 3) 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 27 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 2110 0 two ends.... $1 

Headers ...... 21 0 O}Two Sides and 

Qnoins, Bull- 32 
nose and 4¢in. is 
a a 28 0 0) . 2810 O 
second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 

and buff, +2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 

Glaze. £5 10s. extra over white. 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 
8. d. 
2ip_per yd. super 1 11 
Vm. ., e x << 


Somm 
PE So? 


sco 
oe 
© SoS SS. ce coo F gal 





oococ.lUc8OlwwelCUOOm 


®. a. 
3in. per yd. super 29 
4in. 3 6 


8. d. 
Thames Ballast ........ 10 6 peryd. 
Sand coneesscececce mm 8 «s & 
ThamesSand .......... a a os = delivered 
Best Washed Sand ...... S 8 =s « 2 miles 
tin. — for Ferro- radius 
Cecccccccces 4 $ ”» » Padding- 
in. Broken ‘Brick .””.... 11 6 ca on on 
SS Ferry 7 6 


Terton delivered in London area in full a 1 
Best Portland Cement. British hpuminiasa 





Standard Specification. Test £2 18 0te £88 6 
51s. alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Terrocrete per ton extra onabove.......... 010 0 
Borer Cement (Waterproof) ...... Seccecce 48 0 
Boman Cement ...... aesesen 0 
Parian Cement 0 
Keene’s Cement, White .. 3 
Plaster, Coarse, Pink 3 0 
” ” 8 6 
= iene 5 0 
GENNa, GORGES ..ccccccccceccecssosecee 8B DP G 
rey - “apeiron ecccceweoecece 
Chalk Lime ................ ibe Te o 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime .........++. 213 6 
cn tina nadie katie eooe percwt. 2 2 6 
| DEE ccnccendebesuneesaeeen 112 0 


oTE.—Sacks are charged Is. Od. each and credited 
Is, - if dingy in good condition within three 
mont 
Stourbridge 1 Fireclay in s’cks 87s. 0d. per ton at rly. dp. 


STONE. 


Batu StTONE—delivered in railway trucks ats, d. 

Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W. Ee ¢ or 

South Lambeth, @.W. R., per ft. cube.... 2 10 
PorTLAND STONE— 

Browp Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 

avera Xwy in a A trucks at 
Nine L. & 8.W.R., South Lambe 
Station, @ W.R., and ——— Park, 
Paddington, G.W. R.» per ft, cube...... 4 43 
Do. do delivered on wagons at above 
stations, ps Oe, Sivadeccanteunse coce 4. 85 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—ld. per ft. cube extra for svery foot over 
20 ft. average, and $d. beyond 30 ft. 
Horron-Woop STONE— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. s. d. 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P. ft.cb. 17 0 
Sawn two sides. .......ceccccccccce Pm 27 0 
Sawu three or four sides..........6. 32 0 
York Stonk, BLUE—Jtobin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


OO rrr Perft.super 5 6 
6 n. rubbed two sides, ditto........ = 6 0 
3. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) pan 2 3) 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 

(random Size) .......eceees sooo 1 63 
lj ip. to 2 in. ditto, ditto........++. es 14 
Harp Yorr— 

Delivered at »ny Goods Station, hy | 
Bcappled random blocks ........ Perft.cube 6 3 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to +4 ‘(under 

OTE. SENET) 2... cccccccesces Pertt.super 5 1} 

(in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ o 6 1} 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 210 
2 in. ditto it 2 2 1s 
tin. seli-laced random flags.... Per yd.super 9 0 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London Area in full van ioads, per ft. 
tube :—Pilain, ss. 6d.; Moulded, 98. 6d ills, 108. 0d. 


woobpD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 

per stan. Inches. per stan. 
G TH Mice coco OO 8 x ccosece £21 GO 
4 x 98...... 26 0 SX IU wccosee B O 
@ X Becccee 24 O BSB KM UW ccceee BO 
a x eeteee 0 38 a we eeeeee 24 0 
Se Geaw 2S Bi X GO awsccre 28.0 
BR Feccose @ S 8B Gieecese B&O 
Me Bessie 20 0 BS KM G@eeccee BY 

PLANED BO. 
i x l Seeee £27 Te | i -* a ee eeece £26 0 


THE BUILDER. 


CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 





Inches. per sq. Inches. per 84. 

i cocosccccccccs: ON ae sdestde eacooee OE 

: pecccecccocecs a ED scnesecoeeces - 34/- 
TONGUES iD” MATOHING (BEST). 

GROOVED FL — 

Inches. Inches. per sq. 

2 o0Ganeeeneses OB i $e6aseccenncss - 
sees eeeeeeeeee 3 ? eeeeeeeeeereee 1 _ 

if vednweeddedees + S600 eceennses - W- 

Inches, BATTENS. 8. d. 

GBS ce cnscenccseequaeuetane e+» 2 6 per 100 ft. 

SAWN LATHS, 
POE CUED evinccnssadsacevisanecumes cs OB'G 


1" AND UP THICK. 
Dry Ansteten Wainscoat, per ft. : * d. £ 
SER Co ertm 6 
Dy. American one ne, gepenen 


gured Oak, ft. cube...... 015 Oto — 
| Amato, andor . Se 

lain Oa i cicesece O11 O0t© 013 0 
Dey 8q. ed Pit Mahog- 

Oh Ceca etenes-ee 016 0t 018 0 
Dry. cut Honduras Mahog- 
7, So omnes — fe | sei 4 
ba Mahogany, ft. cu 
Dry Teak, ft. cube .......... 013 Oto 015 0 
ry Whitewood, ft. 

Ge  céctssenkbaesahe seus 011 Ot0o0 14 0 
Best Scotch glue, perewt. .... 410 Oto — 
Liquid Glue, per ewt......... vt 510 9 

SLATES. 


First quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 
a) in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
eT 


£ 8s. 4. & af 
24 by 12 .... 32 18 4 18 by 10 .... 1812 11 


22 by 12 .... 29 17 11 18 by 9 .... 16 9 2 
22 by 11 .... 27 16 2 16 by 10 .... 1512 6 
20 by 12 .... 26 5 0 16 by 8 wee 18 3 D 
20 by 10 .... 22 10 0 
TILES, 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truckloads 
of not less than 4 tons. tox lot 1a 
ndon. 
Best machine-made tiles from en, or 8. d. 
Staffordshire district  .......-cccccces 5 12 6 
Ditto hand-made ditto ........... O96 
ae eooe 6 ZB CG 
Hip and valley tiles Hand-made...... 0 9 6 
(per dozen) Machine-made . 09v 


METALS. 
Joists, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
£ 8. 
R.8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 1210 0 


Plain Compound Girders ............ 1410 0 
Stanchiuns ........ 1610 0 


tf) te bens 1910 v 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS, 
To igatee ote per ton, 
Diameter. 8. 4 ne. 
i «éveesee 13 0 17-4 -_ 1 15 F 
i. seasahes 11 0 i -- 1010 
ROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND ak a 


(Discount off List forlot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 2$ per cent. less above 
Groonahe, carriage - -forward if sent from 





mdon Stocks. tings Flan 
Tubes. Over 3" Over }" 
Black Gas ....cccocese 674% .. 45% .. 55 
Galvanised Gas........ te oo © ee 45 
Be WE sscecosece 62 2 - ost 
Galvanised Water .... 464% .. 3 -» 40 
Red Steam ..0e-- ees 574% .. 35 ° 45% 
Galvanised Steam .. 40% .. «5 -- 85% 
C.1. HaLF-ROUND GutreRs—London Prices, ex Works. 
Per yd. in 6it. Angles and ~ 4 
lengths. Gutters, ozzles. En 
isa lid d. 
1/1} 3 
ea 
7 
a 
1/4t 83d. 
4 33d. 
1/4 
1/7 44d. 





/4% 1/10} 
RAIN- WATER PIPES, &e. 


Per yd. in 6fts. Pipe. 
2 in. plain .... 1/10} 13 


ot in. 90 ecce 2/02 1/42 2/1 
Bic i & 
si cee |S 2/64 3/8} 


Low. CoaTED ‘Sou PipEsS—London Prices, ex Works, 
Bends, stock ‘Branches, 


Pipe. angies. stock angles. 
d.in 6fts. lain $ 3 2 “a 2 10 
i D oe oe 
in at En & Poe oO 
ee ‘a oe ; ee : it 
i i —_ > oo ll 
: : © Bean 2. ane 
Lo Kenn Dare Purrs—London Prices ex Wor orks, 
ds, stock ranches, 
Fuse, ong. stock ry 
Sin, ryd.to Oft. lengths 4 4 ee 6 1 ee 8 GQ 
1 yea ox BS o« €§ 8S wo BD gt 
6in. _,, @ oe 5 BS e¢ Wk co BW i 
Sin. me ” 38/6 8 a. 3 2 ee v 
Gasken for jointing, c 
ei fwetenie Lenten. a 
Iz03— 8. 8 
Gommon Bars ........ 18 00 © 1410 Q 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
good merchant quality 14 5 0 .. 15 6 0 


Staffordshire Markei £s8; 4d: £q & 
Bars eee ow oeoerere 6 5 0 - 17 5 0 
mud Steel Bars.......... 1000 2. 2 0 0 
, Ferro-Concrete 
a basis price .... 1000 - 10 0 
Hoop iron, basis price.... 12 00 ww 13 09 
Galvanised.... 27 00 ww 28 00 
Soft Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes: g.. 135 0. w 45 9 
ni ~ 24g. 18 8 Oo oe BBG 
” 16 5.90 17 § 0 
Bheets Fae Bet Séti Sea O.R. & 0.4. quality— 
rdinary sizes, 6 ft. vy 
© ftsto 3 ft.to 20g... 1510 0 -. 9610 0 
sizes, 6 ft. b ‘ 
2 ft. to 8 ft. to 22 g. “ 
Slnary ipsa, 6 Ye 'bF 1610 f = 1710 0 
rdinary : 
£ ft. to 3 ft. to 26g... 1810 0 ww 2020 9 
No. 1 quality £4 per ton 
wins end Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
ary 8 6 ft. to 
9 ft. Or ere 1810 0 wm 1910 
Ordinary sizes. 6 ft, to 0 0 
9 ft. to 22 g. and 24 a. 9200 w 2 
Ordina 8 to 
9 ft. t0 26 &...... 2200 = 2% 9 0 
Sheets Galvanised Flat. Best quality— 
Best. Soft Steel Sheets, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 8 ft. to ° 
. and thicker.... 2200 .. 2 1 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, a 0 
22 g. and 24 g...... 2499 «= % 
Best Soft Steel” Bheeta, - 2610 0 
251 ~ 2019 9 


26 o. oe 
Cut Nails, 3 ir. to 6 in. 
(Under 3 in. usuai trade extras.) 


uitable for com- 
METAL WINDOWS.—Standard sizes, 8 painting two 


plete houses, including all fittings, 
og and delivery to job, average price about 





1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per foot super. 
LEAD, & 
(Delivered in London * £ ry 6 
L ay English, 4 ib, and up...... 36 4 
in coils eeree8 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ** 37 10 
Soll Pips seaeesererrereteae | FC 
Cempe PPS... ...cccccccces 40 10 0 


NoTtE—Oountry delivery, 30s. per ton extra! losunder 
8 a 3s. = cwt. extra, and over 8 cwt. and under 5 
3. 6d. pe rewt. extra. Cut to sizes. 2s. cwt.¢ 


oid’ Yeads ex Leoéen oma. = 
at Mills... +++ Der nf 26 as 


COPPER. 


8. d. 
Seamless Copper tubes (basis)........ per lb. 1 0+ 
Strong sheet... .cccccccccecccesecess 
Thin *eeee eee ee ee eeee ee eeee ee eeeere 1 A 
Copper nalls...ccccccccccccecccccese 2 : 


Copper Wire ........cccccccccccccece 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK.” 

Delivered in London. 
New River Fatrern ScrEwW Down Bip OooKs FoR 


N. 
jin. Zin. lin. 1 in. 1p in. 21n. 
20/- 45/- 76/- 1 46/- 510/- doz: 
NEw RIVER PATTERN SOREW Down Stop AND 
ge ‘ 


4 in. in. 1 in. 5 oom 1} in. 2 tn, 
41/6 2/- 82/- 800 /- 588/- per dos: 
NEW RIVER PATTERN Cea’, ~ep Main FERRULES, 

in. ‘ 
bore doe 116/6 per dda. 
Caps aNnD SoREWws. 
FY in. lin. 2in. Sin. Shin. in; 
16 10/- 14/- {= - 42/-ner dom 


DovusitE Not Bomer SorEews, 
jin. fin, lin. lgin. lgin. in, 
716 «3lil/j- 17/- 29/- 36/- 63/- per dos, 
Brass SLEEVES, 
cml’ in. 2in. Sin. Shin. 4in. 
~ ae >, Ag 24/- 81/- per dos. 


ap Guasece BALL VALVES, s.F, 


=“ in ie a ae tba 23) per doz. 


Deswn Leap P. & ~~ ears wits Brass OLBANING 


l}in. 1 i Zin, Sin: 


& Ibs, P. traps .. 


8 Ibs. 8. traps .. 
Tr— P Ingots 3/1 per !b. $°LpER—Plumbers 


1/4, Tinmen’s 1/8 Blowpipe 1/8 p'r io. 


PAINTS, &c. Sn 4 
os Eanseed OR, in pipes .... pargallon 032 
4 * in barrels.... “6 03 8 
hed ” inbarrels.... as : ; ; 
. * cece ” 
” ili Bar indrums.... 43 ° 3 8 
ein barrels ..... 
Turpen Di ali.).. z 04 ° 
Genuine Ground —- hits Lead,port>- 4950 
(In not less than 5 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD yo 
“Father Thames,” Nine Elms, 
* Park, upremus, . fi 
Bram and other best bran o 
tess than 5 cwb. lots 
saat, Dey (guenagee ea Tet BIE 0 
Red Dey (ose ges ++ per ton v 
Best Linseed Oli Putty.......008 percwt. 915 Q 
Filocol ee ee eee teers sees ree a 0 15 6 
Size. XD cocccoenenence fKR: 0 3 6 


Continued on next nage 
* information -given on this 
Pe tor THE 





besa 
Oy ao 
average 
or, lowest of'whlch should be remembered UY toss 
who make use of this information. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conéd ). 


GLASS. 

ENGLISH SHEET can CRATES OF 8TOCK 

Per ft. Per ft. 
150z.fourths .. Sid. S2oz. fourth jon 7 
15,, thirds .... 4id. ” thirds reo 
21,, fourths .. 4 Obscured Sheet,150z... 3). 
21,, thirds.... & oo e aw cc 
26,, fourths . 50s. .. Zios. 


. Fluted 1 
26,, thirds.... 7id. En’lled 150s. 54d., 2102.7 


Extra e according to size and substance ior squares 
cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE LN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Per Ft. 
. Rolled plate eeeeeee eee ee ee ee Oe OR Oe Oe oe ee 
5s Rough rolled *eeeneee eeee ee ee ee ee ee eee eeee 
} ae pe ee eee eee eeeee “Arctic, Stip- 
pol ge small and iarge Flemish Whit. 
. tin coccce eeccece cccccececcs e 





VARNISHES, &c. ** Gallon: 
Varatth ..cccccccccccccccce . Outside 014 0 
med GRO. c cc ccccoceccccessece . ditto 016 0 
Pine Copal ..ccccccccccccscces - ditto 018 0 
Pale Copal .......scsecceceses - ditto 100 
Pale Copal Carriage ........+++. ditto 140 
Best Gitte... ccccccscsecccscsese ditto 112 0 
Wioet Varmiah ..cccccccccccccese Inside O18 O 
Fine Pale Paper .........+eee0% - ditto 018 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet ..........+s ditto 12 6 
Fine Copal Flatting ..........-- ditto 10 6 
Hard Drying Oak .........+-++5 ditto 018 UV 
Fine Hard ing Oak.......... ditto 019 0 
Fine Copal Varnish ......++-+++ t a @.@ 
Pale Gitte cccccccccccccccccese ditto 120 
Best ditto ...ccccccccccccccece ditto 112 0 
Hest Japan Gold Size ...ccseececececes - OW 6 
Best Black Japan ........-csecseeceses - O10 6 
Oak and Mabogany Stain (water)........ 912 0 
Brunswick Black... ....ccccccccscccceses o OF € 
Berlin Black. .....ccccccccccccccccceses - OM SG 
Knotting (patent) .......csseccecsceces e £8 6 @ 
French = a ccccccceceseces e te | : 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine .......«++++- e 
Culress Black Enamel .......eeeeses0+ - 09 7O 





Builder’s Estate. 


Mr. James William Woodhall, Ramsgate, 
Kent, retired builder, who, as Baron of the 
Cinque Ports, had the privilege of bearing the 
Royal Canopy at the Coronation of King George, 
left £10,609. 


Mr. Charles Wood Carrack, of Johnson- 
street, Woodhouse, Leeds, bricklayer (not 
personalty, £4,083) left £5,305. 


Cheaper Houses. 


Official figures are available as to the average 
contracts for building houses let by local 
authorities durjng November. These were £422 
each for 3,767 non-parlour houses and £502 each 
for 834 parlour houses. As compared with 
October this was a drop of £31 in houses without 
& parlour, and of £20 in houses with a parlour. 
There are no signs of any reduction in the 
progress of house building. Up to the begininng 
of last month there were completed in this 
country 723 854 houses. In addition there are 
50,740 in course of construct on by local authori- 
ties under the Chamberlain Act, and 50,302 
under the Wheatley Act. 


Untidy Streets. 


On this subject, Mr. Harold Speed writes to 
the Times as follows : “ I have just walked down 
Bond-street at seven in the evening, and heaped 
in front of the doors right on the footpath was 
rubbish of every description—some in filthy 
dustbins (many without lids), some in old pails, 
and much just thrown down in heaps and left 
to blow about the street. To add still further 
to the mess, a band of enterprising children were 
systematically rifling the bins, turning out their 
contents on to the path in search of plunder, 
and not troubling to put back what they did 
not want. If in the present state of our town 
civilisation it is still necessary for us to put our 
rubbish out at the front door in our chief streets, 
might I suggest that tidily designed bins of 
standard pattern and made to lock up be made 
obligatory, the dustman having a key that 


would open them ? And that it be a punishable 
offence to leave heaps of rubbish on the paths 
not locked in such bins, as it is at present a 
punishable offence to leave a motor-car in the 
road? Is this too Utopian to hope for?” 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


HOUSING PROGRESS IN 
SCOTLAND 


The following figures show the progress that 
has been made in State-aided housing schemes 
in Scotland to January 31, 1927 :— 


Under 
Completed. Construction . 
FF Ree rrr 25,528 22 
Private Subsidy Schemes 
(1919 Additional Powers 
BD cccccccecccceccs 2,324 = 
Slum Clearance Schemes 4,597 2,360 
1923 Act— 
By Local Authorities.. 2,921 894 
By Private Enterprise 8,712 2,919 
1924 Act— iT 
By Local Authorities 65,366 .. 13,620 
By Private Enterprise 226 214 
Demonstration Houses .. 17 — 





49,691 3". 20,029 





NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Kirkintilloch.—Hovsrs.—The Town Council 
have accepted tenders for the erection of 
72 houses at East High-street and Braehead. 
The total tenders come to £25,323 18s. 9d., and 
the Council has agreed to borrow the sum of 
£32,400. 


Glasgow.—Extrension.—The Governors of 
the Art School for Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland have purchased a portion of the pro- 
perty opposite the present building, with a view 
to extensions. Plans for the proposed extension 
have been prepared by Messrs. John Keppie & 
Henderson, which are estimated at £35,000. 


Aberdeen.—Bvu1Lpines.—Offers for the con- 
tracts for the work of constructing the buildings 
proposed to be erected at the Sea Beach under 
the scheme for improving the sea front have 
been considered by the Links and Parks Com- 
mittee of the Town Council. The Committee 
have accepted contracts amounting to £53,000. 








All the contractors have not yet been decided 
upon. 


Greenock.—ExtTension.—It is hoped that 
sufficient funds will be on hand shortly to enable 
the Committee of the McLean Museum to pro- 
ceed with the extension of the Museum and the 
provision of an art gallery. 

Edinburgh.—Buiipixes.—The Dean of Guild 
Court has passed the following: Mr. J. H, 
Millar, double villa and two garages, at Ravelston 
Dykes; and Messrs. J. Livingstone & (o,, 
fourteen bungalows, at Moredun Mains, Gi). 
merton. . 

East Lothian.—Hosrrrat.—A public meeting 
has been held to consider the proposal to estab. 
lish a cottage hospital for the western portion 
of East Lothian. 

Ormiston. —Scnoot.— The East Lothian 
Education Authority are to select another site 
for a new school at Ormiston. 





Scottish Regional Planning. 

At a conference of representatives of local 
authorities throughout Scotland, land-owners, 
industrialists, and of various bodies, recently 
held in Glasgow, the constitution and by-laws 
of the Regional Planning Advisory Council for 
Scotland were approved. 


The Planning of New Cities. 

Under the auspices of the Glasgow Slum 
Abolition League and Garden City League, . 
@ lecture was given in the M‘Lellan Galleries 
by Mr. A. T. Pike, Secretary of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association. It was 
estimated, he said, that 240 million journeys 
per annum, at a cost of 30 million pounds, 
were made by people who worked in the centre 
of London and lived some distance away. 
That same economic waste was going on in every 
big city. The statistics published by health 
authorities showed that the present structure of 
towns was having a very serious effect upon 
child life. The question of education could not 
be separated from those of overcrowding and 
city growth. There was a recognition among all 
parties that garden cities must be the means 
by which the future of the country was to be 


developed. 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND." 


THe iollowing are the present rates of wages 
Seotland. Every endeavour is made 


to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsibil 


: iidi the principal towns of 
ie the balding tate te tm F SS fer eum 





















































that may occur:— 
On Labourers— 
Brick- ters,| 2'8 | siaters,| 2!0™ | Painters.| prickiavers’ 
Masons. | jayers. | Joiners. | ‘ters. —_ F lasterers’; 
1/8 1/8 1/7 1044. to i/t 
Aberdeen ........] 38 1b) 68 i. 1/3 = 1/64 i/3 
Airdrie ....--+++- 13 1/38 18 1/8 1/8 1/8 - 1 /2} to 1/8k 
Alexandria......-- 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1% 1/1b 
Arbroath ....+«-- 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 1/3 1/8 6 1 : 
Ayr eoceere eeeee 1/8 18 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 i} 1/2tol/ 
Bathgate ....+--- i77 1/7 1/7 at 1/5 1/7 1/4 10d. to Li- 
Goatbridze. |... 18 | 1/8 9 | 38 1 UGB T, ie | fis 
ae eese 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 ; 5 
Dumbartou +... 177 1/7 1/7 He a 7 He Hi 
sess eeeece Ht 18 if 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/8 2/3 
Dunfermline ...... 18 128 18 18 1/8 1/8 1% 1%) 
Falkikss..ccccce] 27h | ame | ae | ae | ag | ae | of 8 
Fort Wilifam..:... | 2/8 | 2/0 i7 | aig | an 17 | af 134 
Galashiels ..... -- 18 1/3 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/ i : 
gone: eececese 18 128 1,8 19 1/8 1/8 He ik 
Hawick ...-ccccce| 2 | 28 | 38 jammy ae | if | if 1/8 
Helensburgh ..=.. | 3/8 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 16 | 1/-to.1/ 
{-—~)=pobebesed HBT 1/8 1,83 1/9 1/8 1/8 18 8 
Kirkoaldy ...«e«++ 1/6 1/5 1/4 1/5 1/5 1/4 / in 1/3 
Kirkwall. ...«+ae++ 18 1/8 if if 18 18 18 i 
aiteecccceee| 28 | 28 | ae | aR | ie | ik | i 1/8 
eee cere i vy, if 18 ia 1/ 
Farm oneessssves7| ie | ie | ie | ie | ie | ae | 2 1/8 
Stirlingshire 2 2 1 18 1 i 
tiered mt fc) el 
? The given ip this table is copytighA, ‘The gates Of Wages in ihe various vowas.s Magiaol 


anc Walcs are given on page SBM), 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR 


EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, s. d. 
“and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep...... peryardcube 11 0 
\dd if in Clay «+--+ eee cece eee ce eeeeeeeees ne ‘in 1 0 
jdd for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ - - 0 6 
Planking and strutting to trenches ............ perfootsuper 0 5 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring - " 1 0 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6.... peryardcube 38 0 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ i - 7 0 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick ..........-.++eeee0- ss i 3 3 
Add if in beaMS ...---eeeeeeeeeee C6oscecceee i. 3 9 
Add if aggregate 1: 2:4 ...seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees os ‘i 10 0O 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
CEL. sisqacusencdawakearcisasbudes i - 2 6 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton £s. d. 
NS canes vow hebsindsseenneseunsseeeauns per rod 32 0 0 
REG el, « cssnadinaadevencebeetiabute A 710 0 
Add if in Staffordshire blues ............+++++ - 22 0 0 
4dd if in Portland cement and sand .......... - 110 0 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common bricks ......ccccsccccccecceceres perft.super 0 0 13 
POINTING. 
Nest flat struck or weathered joint ............ a » 0 0 3 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
fair external in half brick rings ....:.......-- - » 9 010 
Be CD. 64 ncscctnsinkesosaeeterweenmmes - — i 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
segmental §..... sce eeeeecce cc eceeeeeeeees - ee 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... “i ow 2 2A 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves...... each 1 0 0 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks ............+. - 415 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d 
Half-inch horizontal damp course ........+.+++- per yardsuper 4 6 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ........ o 9 6 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses .. = - 6 3 
BRED TED cncccccccccccccccocvcssesesceseese per foot run 0 3 
Skirting and fillet Gin. high ..........+-eeee0- sat = : 8 
MASON. 
York stone templates fixed ..........eeeeeees per foot cube 13 0 
ON gn ce ctckveeenewesenen oa ™ 22 0 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ...........+6- “ a 10 6 
Portland stome fixed ......cccccccccscccccscces 9 9 20 0 
SLATER. 
Welsh 16in.x Sin. 3in. lap, including nails .. per square 72 9 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. - rs 80 9 
Do. 24 in. x12 in. Do. Do. os o 90 0 





; CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Pr ON tn Siete co awncdevnasenenscwsesees per foot cube 5 0 
lncaccecsencceresesoecces " ” 5 6 
Do. roofs, floors, and partitions ...... - 9% 6 0 
BO. WEB ce ccncvccccnscccsessnsens “ -” 8 6 

yoy ye |e 
Deal rough close boarding.......... per sq.| 35/6 | 40/- | 45/- | 72/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d. 
cluding struts or hangers ...... rrr Ty TT. 50 0 
; OD BUNS ccccciccccacvecenn per ft. sup. ...........- 1 0 
Centres OE in eae eer Te 1 6 
Gutter boards and bearers ........ e .  avcedesene 1 0 
FLOORING. Y £ oes 1}’ 
Deal-edges shot ..........sceecees per sq. : 44/6 t3/- 60/6 
tongued and grooted ...... fe 49/-— | 57/6 | 65/- 
Do. matchings ..........eeee0- en 45/- | 51/- 
Moulded skirt ing, including backings 

PPE: sciccnagesbaseet per ft.sup.| 1/6 | 1/9 | 2/0 | 2/6 
¢ SASHES AND FRAMES. s. d. 
ne-and.a-half moulded sashes or casements ...... per foot super. 1 10 
wo . Do. Do. Do. eocece ” ” 2 1 
Add for fitting and ee Te rer Ts me ie 0 3 

wal-cased frames with lin. inner and outer 


linings, 14 in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2in. moulded sashes in 
Squares, double hung, double hung with pul- 





leys, lines and weights; average size ...... = - 3 9 
T DOORS. 1}” 1?” 2” 
ee Square framed ..........+: per ft. sup. | 2/1 2/4 | 2/6 
an panel __ RRS. a 2/5 | 2/8 | 2/11 
.WO-panel moulded both sides........ os 2 2/11 | 3/2 
our-pane| Do. ns See acd 2/11 | 3/2 3/5 


* These prices apply to new buildings only. 
wes. A percentage of 1} should be added for Emp 
Insurance. 


BUILDER. 
BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 





They cover superintendence by foreman and carry 
loyers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts and from 1s. 


Yhe whole of the information given on this page is copyright. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
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FRAMES. s. d. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ............+2-- per foot cube 14 0 
weet ME x 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. | 1/7 V8 ut 
Deal shelves and bearers ............ a 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/9 
Add if cross-tongued ............000s m j 2d. | 2d. | 2d. 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in andincluding rough| 1” | 12” | 14” ; 2” |2}” 
WORSEN -inb van ccenem cee obibaseiaiene 2/1 | 2/4 | 2/9 | — oe 
Deal strings wrot on both sides and framed] 1/8 | 2/— | 2/2 | 2/8 | — 
s, d, 
Housings for steps and risers ..ceeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees each 80 Il 
Deal balusters, Lin. x]Pin.  .....ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees perft.run 0 9 
Mahogany handrail: average, 3in.X3in...........+. = ~ = = 
Be Oe anh cavc ce ceviasiccvisciceesenetcenne pA ee 
BEE TE GHEE dccccccvieccccesccedcesscasseqgacus - a a 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6in. barrel bolts ........ ee 8 eee 2/- 
Sash fasteners............ 114d. | Mortice locks ............ 4/6 
Casement fasteners ...... 1/5 Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays .......... 1/2 letting into floor and 
Cupboard locks .......... 1/5 making good .......... 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. d. 
Rolled steel joista 5 .....cccccccccccccsccccccccccccce perewt. 16 3 
Plain compound girders ........seeeeeceeeeeceeeeees 2 19 0 
Do. stanchions. .....ccccccccccccccsccces % 21 9 
2 CE EE ion ckec cceseentcensatacanninaakane os 27 6 
RAIN-WATER GOODS. 
3” 4° 5” 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints.... ft. run} 1/6| 1/9| 2/-| 2/6 
Ogee Do. Do. cman 9» 1/9 2/-| 2/6! 3/3 
Rain-water pipes with ears........ si 1/9} 2/7} — — 
Extra for shoes and bends........ each 4/4| 5/ll) — ~- 
Do. stopped ends.......... - 1/1]; 2/44) 3/7] 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... a 2/2; 2/7| 3/10) 4/ 
PLUMBER. s. d. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters .. per cwt. 50 6 
Do. Do. fe GRD. ccccccccecsccces - 49 6 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools........ each 6 9 
Welf joint ...ccccccccccccccccssecccccccssccess per ft. run 0 6 
DD... cv<scuhweaenwseheueen kennhmb a i 1 6 
Copper nailing .......cccccccccccccccccccvcvens = » O 6 
+” 2” ‘a ] 4” yf 4” 
Drawn lead waste perft.run}| 1/2| 1/9} 2/—-| 3/4| 4/--| — 
Do. service “ 1/8 2/2 2/7 3/10) — — 
Do. soil = — — — — — 6/9 
Bends in lead pipe each — — — — 3/3 | 8/2 
Soldered stop ends ‘a 1/2 1/8} 2/1 2/10} 3/6); — 
Red lead joints . - Ild. 1/-{| 1/3] 1/11} 2/4] 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints __,, 2/10! 3/6| 4/-—| 4/11) 6/6) 9/9 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing SCrewsS .... 455 —- — — 14/7 | 19/6; — 
Bib cocks and joints ,, 6/4 | 9/7 | 15/4 | 41/-|; — — 
Stop cocks and joints _,, 15/4 | 17/2 | 25/8 | 64/-| — — 
PLASTERER. s. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup. 2 6 
Do. Do. Sinapite ...cccccccccccces om - 29 
Do. Do. eS Perr = a 4 0 
Add sawn lathing ........ccccccccccccscccscceee - ao ae 
Be 6. 5s eR sso ap eKeeons esas - - 2 6 
(Not including hangers or runners, &c., for suspended ceilings.) 
Portland cement screed .........eeeceecceeseees per yardsup. 2 2 
Do. plain face ........-seeeseecccccssccces Pe “ 3 3 
Mouldings in plaster .............:seeeeeeeeeeees per 1 girth 0 1} 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings.........-+.+6+: per yardsup. 5 9 
GLAZIER. 
21 oz. sheet plain ........ sees eee eeeeeceeeeens per foot sup. 0 84 
26 oz. Be. see eheene nase seseemewetben ” - 1 0 
CE BR ooo ccc kccecdcdecescccncesceennes ™ “ : 3 
4 in. rolled plate............ ec eee eeeeeeeeeeeees re -“ 0 9 
4 in. rough rolled or cast plate .........seeeeeee - ee 0 10} 
4 in. wired cast plate.......... 6. ccc ceeeeeeeeeees - - 1 4 
PAINTER. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats..........+++- per yard sup. 0 9 
Knotting and priming ..........--+seeeeeeeeeees ta i 0 7 
Plain painting, 1 Coat ..........e cece eeeeeeeees oo es 0 9 
Do. PME di ccccccpvecivesveswscuwews ” ‘ 1 2 
Do. RUM oo os cduktdeweunrteneteuns = a 1 9 
Do. OED ox aoc dactbssakdecctsdeeses ol 2 4 
Graiming <i. cccccccccccccccccsecccssccescscens - » 8% 
Varnishing twice. .... 0.26. cece eceee eee eeeeeeeee a - 1 9 
Rising .nccccccccccccccccsccevscvcccscccsssvecs »» o” 0 3 
Flatting ...cccccccccccccccssccccccsccccvccvess ss ¥. 0 7 
TE, kno asivived scien’ Setvecnsndadecceteerees ‘ o :. 3 
Wax polishing............:seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees per foot sup. 0 6 
French polishing..........+seseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees o” 1 2 
Preparing for and hanging paper.....-----+++++++5 per piece, 2/— to 4/- 


a profit of 10% on the prime cost without establishment 
6d. per £100 for Fire 
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TRADE NEWS 


Tubular Steel Scaffolding. 

We understand that Messrs. Stephens & 
Carter, Lid., of Paddington-green, have now 
entered the field for tubular steel scaffolding, 
and we are informed that they have done 
several big jobs, and that they have a good 
deal of that type of work now in hand. Their 
stock of steel tubing and the necessary 
coupling units is large and is kept in such a 
way that any length is easily accessible at a 
moment's notice. Such scaffolding is also let 
out on hire. 


‘The Sprinkler Bulletin.”’ 

We have received the current copy of 
Messrs. Mather & Platt’s, Ltd., of 14, Great 
Smith-street, S.W.1, ‘‘ Sprinkler Bulletin.” 
This little publication gives a very interesting 
of the growth of the Co-operative 
The manufacture and warehousing 
of foodstuffs are known to be the most 
hazardous of fire risks, and it comes as no 
surprise to learn that to-day there are thirty- 
three large retail Co-operative shops and about 
twenty-three general warehouses protected by 
the well-known ‘‘ Grinnell"’ sprinkling system. 


account 
movement. 


Boilers and Radiators. 

We have received expies of The National 
Radiator Company's, Ltd., of Hull, latest price 
lists, from which we note that appreciable re- 
ductions have been made in their * Ideal ”’ 
boilers and radiators and ‘‘ Britannia *’ boilers. 
These lists will gladly be sent upon request 
to the makers, as will copies of theur new show 
bills which have just been brought out. 


Rustproof Sash-Chains. 

Messrs. Rhodes Chains, Ltd., of 26, Charing 
Cross-road, W.C.2, have issued their new 1927 
catalogue, giving fullest details of their rust- 
proof sush-chains, patent sleeve and _ball- 
hearing pulleys and axle pulleys of all types 
and for all purposes. We understand that 
every sash-chain carries Rhodes’ guarantee of 
lifelong service and satisfaction, and that this 
firm are to extend their system of sash- 
hanging service holding in the London area 
and districts to the chief towns in the country. 


Doors of Quality. 

The Woeco Door Company, of Dashwood 
House, E.C.2, the makers of the well-known 
‘** Laminex *' doors, have issued a showcard of 
very attractive design and colouring. This 
metal-mounted, washable-surface showcard, 
very suitable for window display, may be 
obtained upon application. 


Glazed Bricks. 

We have received from Messrs. Shaw's 
Glazed Brick Co., Ltd., of Darwen, a copy of 
their new price list, which will be forwarded 
upon application, together with any samples 
desired of their leadless glazed bricks, patent 
partition bricks, terra-cotta, marmola or matt 
ulazes. This firm also specialises in glazed 
roofing tiles, fireplaces and acid-resisting work. 


Westminster Bank. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of this bank was held on January 27 at the Head 
Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. Walter Leaf (the 
Chairman) presided, and in the course of his 
speech, referring to the Bank’s balance-sheet, 
said there had been an increase in the deposits, 
from £271 millions to £285 millions, which was 
evidence of the accumulations of savings in spite 
of all adverse conditions, and a good omen for 
growth of trade. On the other hand, there was 
* considerable fall in the Bank’s acceptances, 
amounting to £2,019,000, due in large measure 
to depression in the cotton industry and the fall 
in the price of raw materials. As to their re- 
building scheme, this was now proceeding 
rapidly, and they had put aside another £250,000 
out of profits to replace the drafts already put 
upon it, but the directors hoped this amount 
would go a long way towards completing the 
whole scheme. The Report was unanimously 
adopted. 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘ The Editor,”’ and must reach 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 

* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§$ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 

. ——— houses at Hill-top, for the 
1.D.C,:— 
*F. Clough. 

ATCHAM.—Ferro-concrete bridge across the River 

Severn, for the Shropshire C.C. :— 
*Grays Ferro-Concrete Co., Ltd..... £58,966 


BARNSLEY.—Alterations and additions to ‘“‘ Wood- 
man” Inn, Smithies, near Barnsley. Messrs. Garside 
& Pennington, Architects, Pontefract :— 

Wm. Johnson & Son, Wombwell £1,419 0 
TD. R. Snowden & Son, Barnsley 1,400 0 
Wm. Horner & Son, Pontefract 1,352 7 
G. H. Mellor, Barnsley 1,355 14 
©, Squire & Son, Ltd., Barnsley 1,271 10 
Hy. Field & Son, Stairfoot .... 1,234 0 
*Fairhurst Bros., Carlton 1117 6 


BENENDEN.—Howse for Capt. R. W. Myburgh, 
R.N. Mr. W. H. Ansell, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 1, 
Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.1 :— 

G. H. Denne & Sons, Ltd., Deal.. £4,953 0 
T. Ashenden, Hawkhurst 4,539 16 
R. Weeks & Sons, Tenterden.... . 0 
The Ringmer Building Works, 

Ringmer .850 0 
W. Elliot & Son, Tenterden 3,785 0 
W. P. Woodgate, High Halden. . 0 


BURY .—Cottages at Mustow-street, for the T.C. :— 
A. Plummer— 
Red brick and rough cast 
Plastered 
H. F. Sewell— 
*Red brick and rough cast 
Plastered 1,3 
(Subject to the approval of the M.H.) 


CARDIFF.—Erection of Gabalfa Library. Messrs. 
8S. & V. S. Williams, architects and surveyors, Borough 
Chambers, Wharton-street, Cardiff :— 

De, BU & BOOB. cc cccsces £12,480 0 
Thomas R. Evans 92! 0 
Alban Richards & Sons...... 575 0 
Essex Williams & Son 57 0 
J. KE. Evans & Co 35 0 
S. & I. Williams 5 0 
T. F. Howells : 0 
George Griffiths & Sons .... 296 0 
W. Thomas 11 0 
Bradford & Davies 0% 0 
. Evans 0 
Newcombe & Sons 0 
John Gibson & Sons ‘ 0 
Davies & Lloyd 0 
Zz. 7 0 
»7: 0 
Watts & Gale ’ 0 
Knox & Wells " 0 
Holcombe & Sons y 0 0 
H. Beavis & Sons 0 0 
D. Davies & Sons 0 0 
8S. C. Taverner 2 0 0 
William Rowles 270 0 0 
*E. A. Bond 10,188 17 8 


CHESTER.—Painting and decorating interior of 
St. James’ Hospital, Hoole, for B.G. :— 

*John Lightfoot, Chester. 

DARTFORD.—lInternal and external painting at 


Livingstone Hospital. Mr. F. W. Johnson, Hon. 
Secretary, Livingstone Hospital :-— 


£1,407 


F. Davey, Tilbury 343 8 
A. E. n, Dartford 22 10 
299 19 


Friday & Sons, Erith 

W. H. Wedlock, Crayford 
Finnecy, Ltd., Erith ! 
Greenwood & Sons, Harlesden. . 
H. C. Crooks, Horton Kirby.... 
Lodge & Son, Dartford 

P. Miller & Son, Dartford 

F. Gillham, Dartford 

*O. M. Keevil, Dartford 


wus oe Post Office at Claypath, for 
“*J. W. White; Sunderland. 

ECCLES.—78 non-parlour type houses on the 
Giskell-road estate, for the Corporation. Mr. T. Elce, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 

*G. A. Russell & Son, Manchester. 
(Subject to approval.) 


FUNTINGTON.—Houses. for the R.D.C. :— 
8 Bosham— 
£3,617 16 


GLASGOW.—Heating installation at Black-st., 
clinic, for T.C. :— 
tJohn Deas & Co., Glasgow 


HAWORTH.—20 houses in Mytholme-lane, for the 
U.D.C. Messrs. R. B. Broster & Sons, Architects and 
Surveyors, Craven Bank-chambers, Keighley :— 

Masons—*Albert Sharp, Ltd., Oakworth. 
Joiner—*E. Wright, Oxenhope. 
Slaters and Plasterers—*Tidswell & Son, Den- 


holme. 
Plumbers—*Shooter & Kay, Haworth. 


[Fesruary 25, 1997 


HAWORTH.— Buildings and boundary w 
required in the formation of k and pF 
grounds, forthe U.D.C. Messrs. R. B. Broster & 
Architects and Surveyors, Craven Bank-ehamee 
Keighley. Quantities by the Architects: 
Masons—*Towler & Crabtree, Haworth, 
J oiner—*Robt. Ratcliffe, Haworth. . 
Slaters—*W. H. & E. Walton, Keighley 
Plumber—*A. Jowett, Haworth. , 
Plasterer—*W. Harris, Bocking. 
Painters—*R. Lonsdale & Sons, Keighley, 


HAYES.—Enlargement of Townfield Council schoo 
for Middlesex C.C. Mr. H. G. Crothall l 
County Architect :— > FRLBA, 

G. Godson & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn. . 

W. Lacey, Hounslow 

G. Bollom & Sons, Ltd., Acton .. 

I}. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., Herne Hill. . 

Y. J. Lovell & Son, Gerrards Cross. . 

W. J. Maddison, Ltd., London... . 

G. Challis, Brentford 

W. Lawrence & Son, Ltd., London 

Ferris Bros., Acton 

H. Knight & Son, Tottenham 

W. 8. Try, Cowley 

tFassnidge & Son, Ltd., Uxbridge. . 10,697 

HIGH BRIDGE.—36 parlour t houses, 

incidental works at Grangp-avesne, for the Ua 
Mr. E. Binding, Surveyor :— eis 

Channing & Osmond, Burnham- 

on-Sea—12 houses 

Hall & Co., Bristol 

Poole & Son, Bristol 

G. V. Sheppard & Son, 


17,538 0 
Coles Bros., Highbridg 17,488 0 
*E. W. Gullidge, Highbridge .... 16,376 13 

(Accepted subject to M.H. approval.) 


HILLINGDON.—Adaptation as Secon Sc 
of ** Bishopshalt,’’ Hillingdon, for Middioesnntc. 
H. G. Crothall, F.R.1.B.A., County Architect :— 

F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., Herne Hill.. £32,991 

G. Godson & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn. . 32,876 

W. Lacey, Hounslow 32 

W. J. Maddison, Ltd., London.... 

Fassnidge & Son, Ltd., Uxbcidge. . 

A. Monk, Edmonton 

W. Lawrence & Son, Ltd., London 

H. Knight & Son, Tottenham .... 

Y¥.J. Lovell & Son, Gerrards Cross. . 

Ferris Bros., Acton 

G. Bollom & Sons, Ltd., Acton.... 

tw. 8. Try, Cowley 

_KIDDERMINSTER.—Extension to offices at the 

Wholesale Markets, for the T.C.:— 

*A. Robinson 


LEAMINGTON.—Eight houses, Cubbington-rd., for 
Leamington Slum Clearance, Ltd. Architects, 11, 
Waterloo-pl.; quantities by Mr. J. M. Binley, 
Coventry :— 

E. Harris & Son, Coventry .... £4,835 0 0 
R. P. Gathercole, Leamington .. 4,591 12 0 
P. C. Harris, Stratford-on-Avop 4,655 0 0 
Exors. of the la 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


4,089 11 6 
Bennett, Leamington 3,863 9 6 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—lInstitute and Sunday schools 
in Dale-st., for the Wesleyan Methodist Trustees. 
Messrs. Quick & Lee, architects, 11, Waterloo-pl 
Quantities by Mr. J. M. Binley, of Coventry :— 

Silt Bros., Birmingham £8,195 

Wm. Shapcote & Sons, B 998 

Archer & Sons, Northampton 

Wm. Bishop, Birmingham 

Stowe & Co., Leamington Spa.... 

E. Garfield, Ltd., Birmingham .... 

Crouch Bros., Kenilworth 

T. Elvins & Sons, Birmingham.... 

*The Exors. of the late R. Bowen, 
Leamington 

E. Harris & Son, Coventry 

Gathercole, Leamingto 

Wells Lawrence, K 

LEEDS.—Interior and exterior painting of 
Cookridge-street baths, for the T.C.:— 

*C. & L. Greenwood, Bros £162 16 6 

LEEDS.—Painting of the interior of the Corn 

Exchange, for the T.C.: 
*Greenwood Bros. 

LITTLE HULTON.—46 houses at Worsley-ros, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. J. T. Davies, surveyor -— 

*F. E. Gill & Son, Manchester. 

LIVERPOOL.—Parish hall at Holy Trinity Church, 
Church-road, Wavertree. Mr. H. L. Beckwith, archi 
tect, 5, Cook-street :— on 

*W. Morrison & Sons, Ltd., Wavertree... *4, 


i Pp 
LONDON.—Low - pressure hot-water heating 4 

paratus and hot-water supply at the new county 
secondary school, Eltham, for the L.« £.:— ‘ 

B. Finch & Co., Ltd......----+- ... £2, 

‘lhe Brightside Foundry & En- | ‘ 

gineering Co., Ltd. ....---- 2, 

J. T. Meredith & Co., Ltd 2,4 

W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd 2,4 

The Fretwell Heating Co. ....---- 

Central eg BEE, cusecneces 

J. & F. y 

Colley, Meikle & Co., Ltd 

*Thames Bank Iron Co., Ltd....- 

(All of London.) 
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. -_[|.ow- pressure hot-water heating ap- 
LON DON -water supply at the extension of the 


petttrade school for girls, Barrett-street, Marylebone, 
oc. : 
for the L.C.C. °— 
< ckley’s (London), Ltd......... £2,189 15 
Pe avis ee Cech enka hie se 1,984 0 
The ‘Brightside Foundry & En- a 
gineering en BR ced wax an 1,920 0 
Beaven & Sons, Ltd.......-++++- 1,861 0 
The Fretwell Heating Co......... 1,858 0 
J.T Meredith & Co., SE 1,850 0 
; Biggs errr eS 1,843 0 
Ciark, Hunt & Co., Ltd......... 1,783 0 
Heywood & Bryett.......eeeeeee 1,72 0 
J, AF. May..-- +--+ ese rrr seers 1,720 10 
‘Wm. Griffiths, Sons & Cromwell, 
; Ltd. Weerrry it 1,862 0 
(All of London.) 
LONDON.—Contracts accepted by (a) H.M. War 
office, and (>) H.M.O.W., for January :— 
(A) 


Building Works and Services: Devonport—N. & 38. 
Raglan Bks., bath-houses : Burston & Hawkins, 
(jevedon ; York Military Hospital—barrack block and 
sergeants’ mess: F. Shepherd & Son, Ltd., York. 
Newport, Mon.- married soldiers’ quarters: S. C. 
Taverner, Newport, Mon. Feltham—re-roofing, Xc., 
hangar : R. Mansell, Croydon. Woolwich Mfg. Dist.— 
artificers’ work: Triggs & Co., London, S.W. Lich- 
field, Whittington Barracks—repairs to roads: A. 
Yonk & Co., Irlam, Lanes. Lichfield, Whittington 
Rarracks—bath-house: W. Willetts & Son, Ltd., 
Kingswinford, near Dudley. Lydd—erection of ord- 
nance workshops: Wm. Bain & Co., Coatbridge. 


(B) 


Buildirg works: Aldershot Employment Exchange 
—erection: H. J. & A. Wright, Ltd., Great Missenden. 
fatley P.O.—extension: Wm. Irwin & Co., Ltd., 
leeds. Beccles P.O.—painting, &c.: B. Storey, 
Great Yarmouth ; roofing felt: Standard Flat Roofing 
(o., London. Bermondsey Telephone Exchange— 
plasterer: Telling Bros., London; plumber: W. H. 
Barley, London. Bury Employment Exchange— 
asphalte: Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., Manchester ; 
steelwork: Edward Wood & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 
Chorley Wood Telephone Exchange—erection: H. J. 
& A. Wright, Ltd., Great Missenden. Colne P.O., &c. 
—asphalte: John Dickinson & Co. (Bolton), Ltd., 
Bolton. Cowley, Oxford, Telephone Exchange- 
erection: Ephraim Organ & Son, Oxford, Crickle- 
wood Telephone Exchange—excavator: Henry Boyer, 
London; mason: The Metropolitan Stone Co., Ltd., 
London; steelwork: Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., 


London. Darlaston Employment Exchange—Grano. 
dressings: Stuart’s Granolithic Co., ltd., London: 
steelwork: Rubery, Owen & Co., Darlaston. East 


Grinstead P.O.—steelwork: A. 
Itd., London. Garston Telephone Exchange, &c.— 
glazier: J. G. Nicholls, Ltd., Liverpool. Glasgow 
Head P.O.—concrete blocks: Toffolo, Jackson & Co., 
Glasgow. Great Yarmouth Employment Exchange— 
plumber, Xc.: B. Storey, Great Yarmouth. Halifax 
Employment Exchange—erection : Fielding & Bottom- 
ley, Halifax ; mason, &c.: W. Parker, Sowerby Bridge ; 
plumber: Albert Booth, Sowerby Bridge: slater, &c. : 
Rushworth & Firth, Halifax ; steelwork: J. Webb & 
Sons, Lid., Bury. Islington, N., P.O. garage—exten- 
sion: Negus, Ltd., London. “ Kensington” Tele- 
phone Exchange—joiner: Rippers, Ltd., Castle 
Hedingham. Leicester, Hinckley-road Telephone Ex- 
change—erection : Hardington, Elliott & Co., Leicester. 
Maintenance work—Hanley, &c.: W. Thomas & Son 
Stoke-on-Trent ; Sunderland (painter): W. Carter & 
Sons Ltd., Sunderland. Neath P.O.—erection : J. 


D. Dawnay & Sons, 


Goodridge & Sons, Ltd., Neath. Niton Wi 

i00d Ss, Ltd., Neath. ) ireless 
Station— drainage : H. Ingram & Sons, Ventnor. 
Oval relephone Exchange—asphalte: London 


Asphalte Co., Ltd., London; grano. paving. &c. : 
Malcolm Macleod & Co., Ltd., London. Southend 
Telephone Exchange—erection: F. Hutton & Son 
Birch. South Kensington Science Museum : Mazzano 
<a and paving: Art Pavements & Decorations, 
4d., London. Southport Employment Exchange— 
erection : John Sutelitfe & Sons (Builders), Ltd., St. 
suarv-on-fia ; plumber, &ce.: Heap & Charlton, St. 
-_ s-on-Sea ; reinforced concrete: J. W. Lee, Ltd., 
elf steciwork: T, Blackburn & Sons, Ltd., 
—— Stor kport, adaptation work—painter: J. A. 
Stockport.’ Stockport ; plasterer: John W. Sprowson, 
reer ort ; plumber: Herbert Parkes & Nephew, Ltd., 
oe ‘ Stockton-on-Tees Employment Exchange 
po mk W. Pearson & Son, West Hartlepool. Stoke- 
iano ee ment Exchange—asphalter: Ragusa 
re hag oe Ltd., Birmingham; painter : 
Moonk agee, Macclestield ; plumber: F. Mottershead, 


Sutton Tan steelwork: John Booth & Sons, Bolton. 
vr, “phone Exchan ion: FE r 

& Co., Ltd. London. ge—erection: E. D. Winn 
wiring: / Services; Kingsway, Adastral House— 
Sorting GilicePmiges, & Co., London. Southend 
Leeds. ating: The Leeds Marble Works, 


LON Ste “k ¢ 
on vm gh th — for the erection of buildings 
for the Stepney 5.C k-yard and New Gravel-lane site, 
Moreland, Havne & ¢ 
Measures Bens. enn? ae: 
Dorman 


£3,230 0 0 
(1911), Ltd... 314911 6 


—. L¢ he & Co., Ltd.. 3,123 15 0 
yen Perks & Co,, Lid. 3,088 10 0 
H. Young & Co yet: +++ 3,062 16 9 
Powers ak, aa 2,940 0 0 


” Deane, Ransomes, 
2,917 10 O 
2,826 311 
2,699 0 0 


og ipath, Brow h & Co., Ltd. ne 
-D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd... 


All of London.) 
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LONDON .—Wiring of three blocks of. dwellings on 
the Hornsey Rise estate for electric light, for the 
L.C.C, :— 

The General Electric Main- 
re £3,860 0 6 
BH. Whee & Gon. ..ncccccoees 2,816 10 0 


Holder & Snider ............ 2,568 5 0 
Smethurst & Co. (London), Ltd. 2,463 0 0 
Bailey & Incledon, Ltd....... 2,159 0 0 
Yhe Eastern Armature Winding 
ci  txchbndetaasin sedi 2,025 0 0 
Anderson, Angell & Co....... 1,953 16 0 
D.. We WD oc cccccceses 1,887 8 0 
C. Mortlock, Ltd. ......0+.-. 1,885 0 0 
A. Higginbotham & Sons, Brad- 
area rer 1,772 10 O 


Alex. Hawkins & Sons ...... 1,739 0 0 
The Alphat Manufacturing & 

Electrical Co., Ltd. ...... 
Austin & Groves, Leeds...... 
tRichard Hunt & Co., Ltd..... 
RES GRR vivccusscccevcse 


(All of London.) 


te 
a 
«I 
—~ 
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MACCLESFIELD.— Offices, for the R.D.C. Messrs. 
Whitaker & Bradburn, architects :— 


*Cooper Bros. 


MANCHESTER.—Steel frame for the new Wool- 
worth building in Piccadilly :-— 
*Banister, Walton & Co., Trafford Park. 


MANCHESTER.—Improvements to the premises 
of Messrs. Smart Bros., Ltd., Palatine Buildings, 
Victoria-street. Messrs. A. Edmonds & Co., Ltd., 
architects, Constitutional-hill, Birmingham :— 

*A. Edmonds & Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER.—Ladies ’ and members’ stand and 
extension’ to the players’ dressing rooms at the Cricket 
Ground, Old Trafford, for the Lancashire County 
Cricket Club. Mr. H. 8. Fairhurst, F.R.1LB.A., 
architect, 48, -Brown-street :— 

*W. Thorpe & Son, Manchester. 
Steelwork— 
*Banister Walton & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Alteration to the branch at 220 
and 222, Fog-lane, Didsbury, for the Manchester and 
Salford Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. :— 

*E. Haynes, Junr., Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Additions to the edifice of the 
Openshaw Congregational Church, Lees-street and 
Stanley-street, Openshaw. Mr. A. R. Parker, archi- 
tect, 9, Albert-square, Manchester :— 

*T. Campion & Sons, Manchester. 











SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


FOR FACTORIES, GARAGES, SCHOOLS, ETC, 


ltvre ror Gouno Cam.ocu B26 To 


P. C. HENDERSON. LIMITED. 


BARKING ESSEX. 22eetamewcoo om 
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MYTHOLMROYD.—Twelve houses on Caldene 
housing site, for U.D.C. Mr. T. Feather, surveyor :— 
Brickwork and excavator— 
*Luther Mortimer, Hebden Bridge. 
J oiner— 
*Sam Senior, Mytholmroyd. 
Plumbing— 
*J. H. Boocock, Hebden Bridge. 
Plasterers— 
*Tidswell & Sons, Bradford. 
Painting— 
*Emanuel Riley, Mytholmroyd. 
Electric— 
*R. Spencer & Co., Halifax. 
Slating— 
*Samuel Hepworth & Sons, Cleckheaton. 
NEWHAVEN.—For (a) 17 houses in Elphick-road, 
and (b) 24 in Gibbons-road, for the U.D.C. :— 
*(a) J. Edgerton, Telscombe...... £8,857 0 
*(b) A. Lee, Newhaven.......... 11,788 10 
NEWPORT (SALOP).—Sixteen houses on Longford- 
road, for the U.D.C. Mr. R. C. Bryan, surveyor :— 
*A. Powell, Wolverhampton .......... £7,102 
(Subject to approval of M.H.) 


NORTHCHURCH.—Surveyor’s office, for Berk- 

hamsted R.D.C. Mr. J. Oakes, surveyor :— 

S. Gilbert & Sons, Berkhamsted ...... £695 
Bunn & Green, Northchurch, Berk- 

NE Ads i nucnen sedis males ee 690 

W. Harrowell & Sons, Berkhamsted.... 670 

Massey & Haddock, Chesham ........ 610 

*R. Gilbert, Berkhamsted ............ 530 


OAKHAM.—Eight non-parlour type houses on the 
Cold Overton-road, for the U.D.C. :— 
*Hossack & Son, Ruskington.......... £3980 
OFFENHAM.— Four houses in pairs, for the 
Evesham R.D.C. Mr. J. R. Atkinson, surveyor :— 
G. Hunt & Sons, Shipston-on-Stour.. .. £1,980 
1 


H. W. Crisp, Honeybourne .......... ,828 
C. Steward, Broadway .............. 1,808 
F. Cockerill, Evesham .............. 1,798 
John Taylor & Sons, Evesham ...... 1,796 
Espley & Co., Ltd., Evesham ........ 1,760 
FW. Wee, SPEED ecccvcccevevesse 1,760 
PLYMOUTH.—Fifteen flats, Battery-st., Stone- 


house, for T.C. 
and Surveyor :— 
*Plymouth Builders, John-la., Plymouth. 
PLYMOUTH.—tThirty-six flats, Mount © Stone, 
Cremyll-st., Stonehouse, for C.B. Mr, J. Wibberley, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 
*A. N. Coles & Son, Lid., Plymouth. 
PONTARDAWE.—- 60 houses at the Tygwyn site, 
Clydach, for the R.D.C. Mer. E. D. Jones, A.R.1.B.A., 


Mr. J. Wibberley, Borough Engineer 


architect :— 
Morgan Bros., Swansea .......... £31,200 
James & Jones, Briton Ferry .... 30,809 
D. Davies, Swamsea ............ 29,600 
S. MU, THE 6 cb cccecccecss 29,252 
*Yhomas Bros., Swansea.......... 28,765 


QUEEN CAMEL.—Additions and improvements to 
the Church of England School. Mr. A. J. Pictor, 
F.R.1.B.A., chartered architect, 14, Queen-s¢., Bath :— 


R. Butcher & Son, Warminster ...... £494 
C. Thomas & Sons, Castle Cary .... 488 
C., DB. , Bg cdc csescsenes 449 
E. G. Padfield, Son & Co., Ltd., Shepton 

DL. 0; Kal kind 5 Sintihes eeae 440 
WW. B. Bist, LARRONS 2. cccccccveces 370 


RUSHDEN.—tThirty-two houses, for the U.D.C. :— 
SE ED Cvcaustensesuacusoucee £15,288 
SCUNTHORPE AND FRODINGHAM.—Thirty- 
eight houses on Crosby housing estate, for U.D.C. 
Mr. W. Farrar, engineer and surveyor :— 
*J. H. Price & Sons, Gainsborough (26). 
*>. Bowins, Scunthorpe (12). 
SHEFFLELD.—Transformer sub-station at the 
corner of Roach-road and Penrhyn-road, for the T.C. 
Mr. 8S. E. Fedden, General Manager and Engineer, 
Commercial-street. :-— 
tH. Knowles & Son, Sheffield.... £1,049 12. 6 
SILSDEN.—32 houses at Daisy Hill site, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. D. C. Robinson, buildings surveyor and 
sanitary insp.:— 
*). Atkinson & Sons, Hastburn.... £16,975 
STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Reinforced concrete reser- 
voir. for the Staffordshire Potteries Water Board. 
Mr. R. C. Frain, M.I.C.E., engineer :— 
*Henry Hayes (Manchester), Ltd., Manchester. 
SWANSEA.—Repairs and repainting works at 
abattoirs, for C.B. :— 
*A. James, Morriston, 


THORNABY - ON- TEES. — 69 non-parlour type 
houses, for the T.C. Mr. G. H. Connor, Borough En- 
gineer, Surveyor, and Housing Architect :— 

R. Blackett & Son, Darlington £29,375 0 0 
Stephen Coates, Ltd., Middles- 


SN ch. bokkaako see's 26,565 0 0 
H. M. Nowell, Stockton...... 27,427 10 O 
Arthur McLeod, Thornaby .. 26,910 0 0 

{Gilbert Long (Builders), Ltd., 
Middlesbrough .......... 25,668 0 0 


Borough Engineer’s estimate 27,412 14 6 
WALLINGFORD.—External re-decorative work to 
houses in Harwell-road, Vicarage-road, St. Andrew’s- 
road, and St, Peter’s-road, Didcot, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. H. B. Barnsley, architect, Knightsbridge Farm- 
house, Shirburn :— 
*#, Shayler, Didcot ..........++-- £199 10 
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WALTON.—Installation of heating apparatus for 


the two : Tes houses at the Walton filters, for 


the M.W. 
heh s (London), Ltd. .......... £153 0 
G. N. Haydon & Sons, Ltd. ........ 152 10 
I al oe ci ns wet 136 0 
*Chas. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd. ...... 120 0 


WEMBLEY.—(a) 26 brick-built cottages, and (b) 24 


flatted cottages in the extension of the Christchurch 


state, Ealing-rd., for the U.D.C. Mr. C. 
‘hapman, Engineer and Surveyor :- 
(A) 
Actonia Building Co., Ltd., 
WL tcc bietones coesne £27,843 0 
R. -. Lawrence, Wembley . 26,284 0 
H. G. Clare, Stanmore ...... 25,688 0 
*H. E. Skull, Wembley 24,352 11 
(B) 
Cardonald Housing Corporation, 
in C anecatuenaus 24,932 0 
Universal Housing Co., Ltd., 
Rickmansworth ............ 23,718 0 
Monolithic Ltd. 


pees Co. 


London, W.C. 21,612 0 





"Phone PARK 1885 for 
PORTABLE 


| PARQUET FLOORS 


in stock ready for use, or 
port detai's of requirements to 


4 TURPIN'S PARQUET 
FLOORING CO. 
” 25, Nottine Hill Gate, London, W.11 











Telegrams: ‘ Frolic, Liverpool’ ‘Phone 228 Bank 


G, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 























HARDWOODS 





J, GLIKSTEN SON 


LIMITED 








Specialities in 
SEASONED 





MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 


REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 















LONDON §E.15 














THE BUILDER. 





WEMBLEY.—Hopspital, comprising accommodation 
and appurtenant offices for 20 beds. Mr. H. Kench- 
ington, A.R.I.B.A., Chartered Architect, 44, Bedford- 
row, W.C.1:— 
H. HE. Skull, Wembley .... 
Actonia Building Co., Ltd., 
EY hn inthis Gn eae 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Lambeth 
Douglas Hulse & Son, Ltd., 
Woolwich 


£18,582 0 5 


16,749 0 0 
16,724 0 0 


16,953 0 0 
15,976 0 0 
15.910 0 0 
15,860 


Edwardson, Ltd., Pinner .. 
Chessums, Ltd., Tottenham. . 
Walter Taylor, Harrow ... 
George E. Everitt & Sons, 
Be ER. nce dectece 
T. H. Hedges, Wembley.... 
R. Hewitt, Ltd., Acton Green 
H. B. Silver, Ltd., Harrow 


15,606 0 0 
15,290 18 8 
15,105 0 O 
15,014 


G. Parker & Sons, Ltd., Peck- 

Ps cadubuawduaadbecan 14,959 0 0 
Y. J. Lovell & Son, Padding- 

 J.04 dauekeans abhidras 14,948 0 O 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd. 

SNE nncidenasece 14,927 5 J 
Soole & Son, Ltd., Richmond 14,924 0 0 
C.F. Cole, Ltd., Wemble v. 14,890 0 0 
George Barker, Whitec hapel 14,865 0 0 
E. D. Winn & Co., Ltd., 

Westminster ............ 14,824 0 0 
Welwyn Builders, ‘Ltd., Wel- 

wyn Garden City ........ 14,817 08 0 
William Simms, Stepney. 14,795 0 0 
Henry Knight & Son, Totten- 

ee ere 14,761 0 0 
G. Godson & Sons, Ltd. 

eget ee te cal 14,576 0 0 

. Parnell & Son, Rugby . 14,447 O 0 
Y ri unk Parvin, Ltd., Mill Hill 1 4439 0 6 
Canonbury Construction Co., 

Ltd., Canonbury parkas 14,413 0 0 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, L td. 

ES 0 ad kak awe : 14,383 0 0 
Fassnidge & Son, Ltd., Ux- 

DP stitnrtebhndaee~ as 14,377 0 O 
A. T. Rowley, Tottenham... . 14,329 0 0O 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Ken- 

REE RE ae 14,329 0 0 


14,286 0 0 
14,284 0 O 
14.270 0 0 


Limpus & Son, Kingston Hill 
Stevens & Sons, Highgate 
W. J. Dickens, Ealing ...... 


J. Woollard & Sons, Ltd., 
eer ree 14,257 0 O 
Burnand & Pickett, Ltd., 
. | eee 14,087 0 0 
Harry Neal, Ltd., Northwood 13,984 5 0 
R. Niblett & Co., Chiswick .. 13,958 0 0 


Winter & Ward, Harpenden. . 
M. Greenwood & Son, Ltd., 

Harlesden 13,863 12 1 
*Arbro, Ltd., Bloomsbury.... 13,683 0 0 


WEYMOUTH.—Circulating pump-house to me - 
tricity supply station, for the Corporation. Mr. W. 
Jamieson, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :-— 

tJesty & Baker, Weymouth £698 


WHITEFIELD.—Reconstruction of the “New 
Grove” Inn, for Holt’s Brewery, Derby-street, Man- 
chester. Mr. N. H. Hacking, architect, 5, Black- 
friars-street, Manchester :— 


*W. Thorpe & Son, Manchester. 


J.J. ETRIDGE,J: 


SLATING AND TILING 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


Bes <nsteasetneagpl 


; Biehopegate 1944/5, or write, 


13,916 0 0 





[Fepruary 25, 1997. 


WEST DRAY10ON.—Enlargement of (o 
for Middlesex ©.C. Mr. H. G. Crothall, RIB 
County Architect :— 
z Plaistowe & Sons, sA6,, —, £116 
G. Godson & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn. "9/495 
. Lacey, Hounsiow.........._ 9:375 
Y. "J. Lovell & Son, Gerrards Gross 9/172 
A. & B. Hanson, Ltd., Southall. . 9:160 
W. 8. Iry, Cowley............." 8,970 
Fassnidge & Son, Ltd., Uxbridge. . 8.947 
G. Bollom & Sons, Ltd., Acton. 8/930 
W. Lawrence & Son, Lid., London _—§'923 
Ferris Bros., Acton ............ 8914 
H. Knight & Son, Tottenham 8.796 
tG. Challis, Brentford .......... 8,729 





HARDWOOD T & G FLOORING 


in Prime OAK and MAPLE 





Also every description of 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
PARQUET FLOORING 
Boceptionally low priess upon application te: 
STEVENS & ADAMS, LTD. 
Vietoria Works, Point Fieasant, Wandsworth, 






























London, 8.W.1 
Putney 


Telephone— “son (3 limes.) 


ee a SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND’S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS . 


secceveneccecescececccccecssccensesseescsesessese eeeccesnes ce neeee 

‘ bd J 
‘ DRE 
OA ° O ad f- 


Prrvrryrrrrrer i 


FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESSRIPTION 


Largest stoek of Second-hand and Redressed 
(equal to —_ Granite Setts in London, at 
ock-bottom Prices. 


mesteneiie and Crazy York Paying. 


Rockery Stone, Granite Chippings and 
Tarmacadam. 


Spur Stones to order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 


*Phone—EAST 4808. 
LASCELLES & 


OGILVIE & CO., ss." 


Miidmay, Works Mildmay Avenue, Islington. 4 












































Telephone: Ciissoip U8 


Many years connected 
with the late Firm ¢« 


























Telephone: Telegrams: 
Base 37 ~~ Bethnal Green Slate Works, EXPERTS IN HIGH-OLASS JOINERY. 
BETMNAL GREEN, LONDON. —& ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “".:." 
“SSCS HSSSSSSSSS ESSEC SSSESEESeEeSEESeeeeseseseeeeeeeseeeeee”, ST SS AE RS OTE 
a RBLE | Builders ar 
Granite, and : High-Class Building 
Italian Marble Memorials: : and 
Specialiote in Carvings and : Joinery Work 
 eaaneaianmnreag, 11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 
All enquiries EDW ARD 5 : ovgrerd Lomees BRIDGE, 8.6) 
'& SON, SSS 
Pittodree St. Aberdeen : — 
Wholesale only. é : 
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